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The North Central Region, composed of the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin, represents the heartland of America. Its 
fertile soil contributed to America's reputation as breadbasket of the world, and its 
strategic location, vast natural resources, and mammoth manufacturing capacity made the 
Region preeminent during the industrial era. It is now home to over 20% of the nation's 
population, and 20% of the nation's public school students, who live in a contrasting 
variety of settings ranging from large metropolitan centers to isolated rural communities. 
The people of the heartland represent a rich diversity of cultural, racial, and ethnic 
groups. 

In this report, NCREL assembled a detailed Regional profile comparing rural and 
urban populations— first in the region and then by state and across states. This Profile 
first discusses the Region as a whole and then eich state separately by their 
demographics, economics, education systems, and issues in state school planning. 

If educational policymakers are to make sound decisions in these challenging 
times, marked by competing needs and resources, they must first know their constituents, 
their schools and conununities. They need sound information to develop educational 
policies tiiat deal witii botii commonalities and differences within tiicir own states. 
While this information has always been available from a diversity of data sources, much 
of it has never been gathered into one source document. 

It is our hope that this Profile, which is one of many services available from Uic 
Laboratory, contributes to tiie knowledge base for formulating policy tiiat equitably and 
effectively increases educational opportunities for all of the Region's students. 

As you arc aware, tiie 1990 census data will not be available on a district level 
until sometime next year. NCREL is interested in updating this profile when the new 
figures are available if you feel this new infonnation would be of value to you. We 
would like to hear your thoughts. 



Jeri Nowakowski 
Executive Director 
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THE NORTH CENTRAL REGION 



The North Central Region is composed of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. It is served by the North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NCREI ). 

This report is a description of the North Central Region. It presents information 
regarding the Region as a whole and the individual seven states which compose it. It also 
addresses the status of rural and urban education in the Region and in each of the states. 

The following introduction is an overview of the report. This description is followed 
by brief explanations of the sources used. Then terms are presented which may be helpful 
in understanding the report. 

This report is divided into eight sections. The first section describes the entire Region 
in terms of its demographics, economy, and education. For each of these three subjects, 
information is provided regarding specific rural and urban issues and populations which 
might be at risk. 

Following the Region report is a profile of each of the states in the NCREL Region. 
The state profiles follow the same general format as the Region report, discussing the 
demographics, economy, and education in each of the states. The profiles also address these 
issues as they relate to the state as a whole and then to the state s rural and urban 
populations. 



Sources 



Information sources are listed at the end of each of the eight sections of the report 
Information on the population is usually obtained directly or indirectly from the Federal 
Government. There are several basic sources of Government information. The Census, the 
Cunent Population Reports, the County and City Data Books, and various reports on the 
eeoEraphic areas all help to provide a picture of the area: its demographics, economy, and 
education. Other information sources are also used for economic and for education 
information. Previously published NCREL reports are also used and are referenced as they 
are titled. 

The Census is the foundation data base for this report for several reasons. It is 
generally the most accurate and comprehensive count of the population. Several sources 
of Census information are available, in both computer tape form and books. The great 
number of analyses done on the detailed Census information makes it the best source for 
many types of information, even though by now the information is dated. For some kinds 
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of detail there simply are no other sources available. In some cases, 1980 data is used in 
the report in order to give context to information for which there is no other source. 

The Current Population Reports presem similar, but not exactly the same, 
information as the Census. They are taken yearly or every other year, and are based upon 
a sample of the population. The information is often given in great detail; however, the 
numbers and percentages are often given for the nation as a whole and not for individua 
states. Therefore, it is helpful in forming a perspective of national issues, but not as helptul 
in determining the unique standing of the Region. 

Another useful resource are the Cnnntv and Citv Data Book 1988 and 1983. This 
books are a compilation of data from several Governmental agencies. Many of the tables 
in these books are based upon samples. However, for most purposes the sample 
information will be accurate to within a few percent of the total population surveyed. 

As well as the above sources, economic information has also been obtained from 
several other government sources. The Economic Research Service has been very helpful 
in providing information. 

Education information has been obtained from the 1987-88 Common Core of Data. 
This computer data set, collected by the Departmem of Education, provided not only 
numbers of children for a variety of categories, but also a breakdown by rural and urban 
populations. Other information was obtained from the Dipest of Education Statistics 1988 
and 1989, state department publications, and various printed reports. 

Definitions 

The following definitions will be helpful to the reader in understanding the geographic 
Regions and population subj/roups treated in this text. 

Ue.a\c^u versm Midwes t. This entire report refers to the NCREL Region. Any 
reference to the "Region," with a capital "R," refers collectively to the seven states in the 
NCREL Region. On occasion, however, some information is given regarding the Midwest, 
a geographic area which includes other states in addition to the seven in the NCKbL 
Region. This information is included when important information is not available on just 
the NCREL Region or individually on the seven states in the Region. In all such cases, tne 
term "Midwest" is used for that group of states. When the sources have listed the states 
involved in that grouping, those will be noted. Otherwise, it will be assumed that the term 
will be that which is commonly understood, i.e., to include Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the Dakotas, as well as the seven states in the NCREL Region. 
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SMSA For use in the 1980 Census, a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area was 
defined"irhcluding at least (1) one cer'^ral city with 50,000 or more inhabitants or (2) a 
central city with at least 25,000 inhabitants with two special conditions First, the citys 
population taken together with that of contiguous places must total at least 50,000 
inhabitants who are tied together economically and socially. Second, the county or counties 
in which these places are located must have at least 75,000 inhabitants. 

Mptrn nnm;>n ^nc\ cemral citv , "Metropolitan" refers to the population resicUng m 
SMSAs and "non-metropolitan" refers to persons not residing in SMSAs, even though they 
mav live in a city. The metropolitan population is subdivided as "inside central city and 
"outside central city" or urban fringe. "Cemral city" does not include rural areas which have, 
in some cases, been annexed to cities. 

T Jrhan versus rural . The sources used refer to two basic descriptions of populations 
in the cities and in the rural areas: urban/rural and metro/non-metro. The Census is the 
only source which uses the definitions "rural" and "urban." Under this nomenclature, urban 
refers to every urbanized area and places of 2,500 or more. Urban areas mclude people 
living in cities and towns, but not those in fringe rural areas. "Urban' also includes areas 
which are contiguous to cities and which have a population of 50,000 or more. All other 
populations are rural-areas with under 2,500 people which are beyond easy commutmg 
distance from a city. 

The second scheme for differentiating urban from rural uses the terms "metro" and 
"non-metro." Metro, as explained above, refers to a central city of 50,000 or more. It may 
include counties surrounding the central city which are tied to it economically and sociaUy, 
and which are within commuting distance. This group of counties is termed an SMSA-- 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. This group is also caUed a metropolitan population. 
The population living outside SMSAs constitmes the non-metropolitan population. 

Single mothers . The definition of "single mother" used in this report is "female 
householder with no spouse present, and with children who are under the age of 1». Ut 
course, a single mother may be legally married and yet be living without her spouse. Single 
females withom children or with children who are all 18 years old or older are not included 
in this group of women. As used in this report, the terms "single mother and single 
females with dependent children" are synonymous. 

Ethnic groups . For Census information, the term "American Inaian" includes the 
Aleutian Islanders and Eskimos. The term "Asian" includes Pacific Islanders and 
Indochinese, as well as Japanese, Koreans, and Chinese. The term "Hispamc may mclude 
any race. Therefore, in some Census sources, those of Hispanic origin may also be double- 
counted as black, American Indian, or Asian. In cases where Hispanic residents may also 
be listed under a race designation, the percentages may total more than 100. 
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Fcnnnmic terms. The term "poverty" in this report is used to describe a level of "the 
receim^STtone before taies." For the 1980 Census, poverty was considered a 
ubsiL e a^^^^^^^^^^ of $11,203 for a family of four. The term did not consider 

r eladve nature of deprivation; that is, people being considered poor who had less than 
tSe Eene al poTulation around them (USDC, 1988b). Nor does the use of this term address 
tSe comX eco^^^^^^^^ social, and emotional nature of poverty. The Census reports rom 
which Tuch o the poverty information was obtained give the caution that mcome frorn 
Zages or salary is reported more accurately than is income from other ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
whL there are inaccuracies in income reported, total income is more likely to be 
underreported than overreported. 

In some cases, the discussion of poverty in large cities uses the term "Po/erty areas " 
These areas are basted upon Census tracts (small geographic divisions) m metropolitan o 
ndnor Sons in which 20% or more of the population was belov/ poverty level in 1979 as 
"pone" 1980 Census (USDC, 1987). In the U.S. in 1988 41% of the poor hved in 
areas of high poverty concemration. Almost 60% "ved in central cUi^^ 27% lived outside 
metropolitan areas, and 14% lived in suburban areas (USDC, 1988b). 

"Money income" refers to wages and salaries, retiremem incomes, and self- 
employment income. "Personal income" refers to income from al sources, including 
bonuses, remal income, dividends, personal interest income, and transfer paymems. 

The term "householder" refers to "the person who occupies a housing unit," meaning 
a room, group of rooms, apartment, or house which provides separate living quarters. 

"Economic Sector Dependency" refers to a minimum standard regarding sources of 
incomes for wo kers and proprietors in a geographic area, if the — m amo^^^^^^ 
income in a county results from a certain type of economic activity, the county is said to be 
dependent upon That activity, or "sector." The Economic Research Semce of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture types non-metro coumies using the following criteria. 

Agricultural dependence: A non-metro county is typed as 
agricultural if farming contributed a weighted annual average of 
20% or more to total labor and proprietor income from 1975 to 
1979. 

Manufacturing dependence: A non-metro county is considered 
to be dependent on manufacturing if manufacturing contributes 
30% or more to total labor and proprietor income in 1979. 

Mining dependence: A non-metro county is dependent on 
mining if mining contributes 20% or more to total labor and 
proprietor income in 1979. 
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Government dependence: A government-dependent non-metro 
county is a county in which local, state, and federal payrolls 
contribute 25% or more to total labor and proprietor income in 
1979. 

THE SEVEN STATES CONSffiERED TOGETHER 



The North Central Region includes Ulinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. It is bordered by Canada and the Great Lakes to the north and 
northeast of the Region. On the east is Pennsylvania and West Virginia. To the south is 
Kentucky and Missouri. Finally, the western border is formed with Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. 

Located in the heartland of America, the states in the Region compose a large 
portion of the agricultural "breadbasket" of the country. And with many natural resources 
and advantages of location, several of the Region's cities have developed into major busmess 
and manufacturing centers. The Region has both rural areas and densely populated, large 
cities. While the people in these two diverse situations-rural and very urban-are different 
in some respects, they nevertheless have much in common in terms of their educational and 
life opportunities and needs. 

This .eport will discuss the Region in terms of its demographics, economy, and 
education. Within each of these subjects, the issues related to rural and urban populations 
are further explored. 



Demographics of the North Central Region 

Population numbers and trends in the nation and the Region are presented in the 
foUowing section. Then, discussions regarding age distribution, family structure, poverty, and 
educational attainmem for the Region will follow. Following this overview for the Region, 
these topics will be presented again with explanations of how they apply in rural and urban 
settings. 



Population 



The Region is home to one in every five Americans. According to the 1980 Census, 
the total population of the NCREL Region was over 48-1/2 million people. The exact figure 
was more than 21% of the national population of 226,542,203. The Census population 
information is provided in Table 1. (While the 1980 Census figures are dated, they are 
presented here to provide a background for the further information presented in this 
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report.) Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan had not only the more populated states in the Region, 
they are also the most urban. Iowa and Minnesota are the least populated, as well as the 
most rural. 

Table 1. Region Population 1980 and 1986 



State 


rOpuialluii, iyo\j 


Population, 1986 


lUiiiois 




11.552,000 


Indiana 


5 490 224 


5,504,000 


Iowa 


2,913,808 


2,851,000 


Michigan 


9,262,078 


9,145,000 


Minnesota 


4,075,970 


4,214,000 


Ohio 


10,797,630 


10,752,000 


Wisconsin 


4,705,767 


4,785,000 


Region Totals 


48,671,995 


48,803,000 



3urce: 



The 1986 population figures demonstrate the lack of growth which has been 
characteristic of the Region since the late 60s (NCREU 1989). ^1 seven of the Region s 
states had negligible increases in population between 1980 and 1986. The ^^f"^ bureau 
has^pro Jatfd the 1986 population of the Region as 48,803,000. While this tota 
represents an increase over 1980, the percentage of the "^tion's population li^ng n^^^ 
Region was one percent lower in 1986 than in 1980-20% in 1986, 21% in 1980 (USDC, 
1988a). 

The North Central Region includes some of the nation's most populous states. 
Indeed, half of the population of the nation resides in only nine of the fifty states and three 
of those states are in the NCREL Region: (6th) Illinois, (7th) Ohio, and (8th) Michigan 
(Hodgkinson, 1989). 

In the 1986 population estimates, Illinois lead the Region with a population of 
11 552 000 followed by Ohio at 10,752,000, and Michigan at 9,145,000. Withm the Region 
a secoJcl^ of Js populous states was formed by Indiana with 5,504,000 Wisconsin 
with 4 785,000, and Minnesota with 4,214,000. The least populated state in the Region was 
Towa whrh;d not yet topped three million in 1986 (2,851,000) (USDC, 1988a). 

Population estimates made after the last Census indicate that from 1980 to 1986 the 
numbers in the Region increased only 131,000. (See Table 2.) According to the Current 
Population Report although there were more births than deaths the Region, the area also 
experienced significam outmigration. This lack of growth was not unusual in the nation as 
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a whole; the only rapid growth areas have occurred in the South and the West (USDC, 
1989a). ' 

As Table 2 indicates, Iowa has had the highest percentage attrition in the Region 
from 1980 to 1986 followed by Michigan and Ohio. Minnesota had the highest percentage 
gains. (To keep perspective, it is worth noting that any of these changes are much smaller 
than the losses the area felt during the 60s ) 



Table 2. Population Change 1980-1986 



Regional 



Net Change 



Births 



Deaths 



Net Change 
(Percent) 



Illinois 


-377,000 


1,139,000 


637,000 


126,000 


1.1 


Indiana 


-206,000 


516,000 


297,000 


13,000 


0.2 


Iowa 


-166,000 


274,000 


171,000 


-63,000 


-2.2 


Michigan 


-503,000 


863,000 


477,000 


-117,000 


. ■ -1.3. :•: 


Iviinnesota 


-72,000 


421,000 


211,000 


138,000 


3.4 


Ohio 


452,000 


1»015,000 


609,000 


45,000 


-0.4 


Wisconsin 


-125,000 


460,000 


256,000 


79,000 


1.7 



Region Total 

Source: u»ul!. 



■1,901,000 



4,688,000 2,658,000 



131,000 



0.3 



Table 3. Area and Population of the North Central Region 
Based upon 1987 Estimates 

Total Land Area Persons Per 



State 


Persons 


(Square Miles) 


Square Mile 


Illinois 


11,582,000 


55,645 


208.1 


Indiana 


5,531,000 


35,932 


154.0 


Iowa 


2,834,000 


55,965 


50.6 


Michigan 


9,200,000 


56,954 


161.5 


Minnesota 


4,246,000 


79,548 


53.4 


Ohio 


10,784,000 


41,004 


263.0 


Wisconsin 


4,807,000 


54,426 


88.3 


Region 


48,984,000 


379,474 


129.1 
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Population Density 

The most densely populated states are the industrialized and urbanized states of OWo 
and Illinois Michigan and Indiana are a mixture of both and fall m the mtddh: for density, 
m 1st niral states-Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin-have the smallest density. (See 
Table 3.) 

Comparisons between the 1970 Census and 1980 Census data indicate that population 
density tolled only slightly in the Region over that decade. All states but one gained m 
density, from .4 to 5.8 persons per square mile. 

F.ihnic Minorities 

The population of our nation is not growing uniformly among all racial and ethnic 
groups. Cubans and whites have the lowest birthrates per female (1.3 and 1.7 respectively^ 
Since a figure of 2.1 births per female is required to maintam a P°P"'f ""'T'' " ^PP'^^^ 
that the proportion of these groups to the total population will dechne m e°™ng V"?; 
Blacks and Mexican-Americans, on the other hand, have higher birth "'^^P^l'^^'^J^'l 
and 2.9, respectively). These groups will become an increasingly larger percentage ot the 
total population in coming years (Hodgkinson, 1985). 

Nationally, the black population has grown faster than either the white P0P"'«i°" ?■; 
the total population. Blacks made up 9% of the Midwest population in 1988^"'! 
„ r^ase tL'percentage in coming years. The higher birthrate °f s^°" 
declining birthrate of whites, will produce this change In 1988 there ^ h'g" 
oercentL of all blacks who were children, 33%, than of whites who were children, 25% 
(uS989a). Table 4 presents, by state, the Region's percentage of population by ethnic 
sub-groups in 1980 when such detailed figures were last available. 



State 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Illinois 


81.11 


14.65 


.17 


1.51 


5.55 


Indiana 


91.23 


7.55 


.18 


.44 


1.58 


Iowa 


97.51 


1.45 


.22 


.48 


.90 


Michigan 


85.22 


12.93 


.48 


.68 


1.70 


Minnesota 


96.71 


1.28 


.90 


.79 


.79 


Ohio 


88.97 


9.97 


.14 


.49 


1.11 


Wisconsin 


94.48 


3.89 


.65 


.47 


1.33 


Source: UiUC, 


1983. 
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Asian-Americans comprise a small percentage of the American population, but they 
are important to mention because of their recent rapid growth as a percentage of the 
population. Approximately 44% of the immigrants coming into the country m the early 80s 
were Asian. Immigrants from Japan usually speak English, while Asians from other 
countries rarely do (Hodgkinson, 1985). This is important to the states in which they settle. 
Wisconsin, for example, has the second largest population of Hmong in the nation^ There 
are other small pocket areas in the NCREL Region which have had local influxes of 
immigration. For instance, Ohio has had immigrants from the U.S.S.R. m the last few years. 
Each of these immigrant groups has special educational needs. ^ 

The 1988 figures listed in the S^tntistical Abstract 1989 confirm that, in the region, the 
black population continues to increase in proportion to the total population. The other non- 
white groups generally have increased, although there is some vanance according to the 
state. Population projections for the year 2000 show how blacks will become a larger 
proportion of all states in the Region. (See Table 5.) 

Table 5. Population Projections by Ethnicity for 1990 and 2000 



White Population 


Black Population 


State 


1990 


2000 


1990 


2000 


Illinois 


81.3% 


79.2% 


16.1% 


17.5% 


Indiana 


90.6% 


89.5% 


8.4% 


9.3% 


Iowa 


97.2% 


96.6% 


1.9% 


2.3% 


Michigan 


83.7% 


81.5% 


14.6% 


16.2% 


Miimesota 


95.7% 


94.7% 


1.6% 


1.7% 


Ohio 


88.0% 


86.8% 


11.0% 


12.0% 


Wisconsin 


93.6% 


92.3% 


4.8% 


5.7% 


Source: Usuu, iy»i»b. 



Regional Ape Trends 

The age distribution in the Region has been changing in a pattern consistent with the 
national trends. Following the national pattern, the population of the Region has become 
generally older than it was in 1970, for all groups: the total population, rural population, 
and urban population. 
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The median age in the nation was 30 in 1980 and 32.1 years in 1987 (USDC, 1989a). 
The Region has a somewhat younger median age than the nation as a whole. However, the 
median Regional age is increasing along with the national median age. 

The median age in the NCREL Region was 27.6 in 1970, and 29.5 in 1980; during this 
ten year span the typical age increased almost two full years. The same pattern was 
observed for the rural population of the Region. In 1970 the rural median age was 27 9, 
while in 1980 the rural population was an average age of 29.9 years. Over these years the 
rural age was about one-third of a year older than the general P^P^^f ^f^^^ ^'^ 
In the Region, Iowa had the highest median age of 30 years in 1980 (NCREL, IJH^)- 

Table 6. Median Age in the NCREL Region 



State 


Total, 1970 


Total, 1980 


Net Change 


Illinois 


28.6 


29.9 


1.3 


Indiana 


27.2 


29.2 


2.0 


Iowa 


28.8 


30.0 


1.2 


Michigan 


26.3 


28.9 


2.6 


Minnesota 


26.8 


29.3 


2.5 


Ohio 


28.6 


29.9 


1.3 


Wisconsin 


27.2 


29.4 


2.2 


SourceTTICRHL m>i 



Age distribution . Nationally, the proportion in the aduU age groups m the country 
grew through the 70s, while the proportion of children diminished. Comparing the IV/U 
Census information with the 1980 Census, the states in the Region evidenced the same 
changes as the nation. As the information in Table 7 indicates, the percentage of older 
residents has increased while the percentage of children in the P°P"lf J^^^^^L t'r^^^^^^ 
greatest decline, overall, was in the 5-17 age group (a decline of 5.2%). There was less 
change in the 0-4 group (a decline of 1.3%). 

The adult, working age population, is, of course, the largest group in the nation, 
followed by school-aged children. Retirees are next, and the smallest group is young 
children under 5. In the Region during 1980, the 18- to 64-year f o"P f 
of the population, and the retiremem group, over 65, accounted for 11%. Another 21.5% 
were school-aged children (5-17). Approximately 7.4% of the population was pre-school age 
in 1980 (NCREL. 1989). 
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Between 1970 and 1980, Wisconsin had the greatest increase in the 18-64 age group; 
Illinois had the least. The increase in the older group, over 65, was from .9 to 1.4 years tor 
he "at" h biggest change being in Ohio. From 1970 to 1980, the proportion o 
ctotaged^Wldren (5 to 17) declined in all seven states. The greatest dechne for school 
age^chXn was in Wisconsin, which lost 5.7 percent; the smalh:st dechne was m 
MtaneToU^ where there was a 3.6% loss. The greatest decline in preschool numbers was m 
Michigan, which lost 1.7% in that age group. The smallest loss, only .7%, was .n Iowa 
(NCREL, 1989). (See Table 7.) 

Table 7. Percent Age Distribution of the Population, 1970 and 1980 

Age Group 



btate 


Year 
I Car 


0-4 


5-17 


18-64 


65 + 


Til*—. 1^ 

Illinois 






25.7 


56.0 


9.8 




1080 


7 4 


21.1 


61.5 


11.0 


Indiana 


i07n 
IV /U 




26.7 


55.1 


9.5 




1980 


7.6 


21.9 


60.8 


10.7 


Iowa 


1970 


8.3 


26.3 


53.1 


12.4 




1980 


7.6 


20.8 


59.2 


13.3 


Michigan 


1970 


9.1 


27.6 


54.9 


8.5 




1980 


7.4 


22.3 


61.3 


9.8 


Minnesota 


1970 


8.7 


27.6 


52.9 


10.7 




1980 


7.5 


20.4 


60.2 


11.8 


Ohio 


1970 


8.6 


26.4 


55.5 


9.4 




1980 


7.3 


21.4 


61.4 


10.8 


Wisconsin 


1970 


8.7 


27.2 


53.4 


10.7 




1980 


7.4 


21.5 


59.9 


12.0 


Source: NCKtsU iv 


8V. uased on IVBU 


,S. Census. 









Family Structure 

The number and size of the households in the Region provide a glimpse into the 
changing nature of families. Even though population numbers have been declimng in most 
states the number of households has been increasing. This inverse relationship happens 
because of several things, among them declining birthrates, older average age, later age for 
marriage, increased divorce rate, and increase in the number of people hving alone. As o: 
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1985, from one-fifth to almost one-fourth of the households in the Region were single 
individuals. (See Table 8.) 

The average household size in the region is 2.65 persons. Across all seven of the 
states this figure varies within only .13 persons, from 2.59 to 2.72. This figure mcludes many 
single-person households which are averaged with households containmg several people. 

Tables. N i;.nib€r of Households in Region in 1985 

Persons Per 
Household 



State 


Number in 
1980 


Number in 
1985 


% Change From 
80-85 


1980 


1985 


Illinois 


4,045,374 


4,211,000 


4.1 


2.76 


2.67 


Indiana 


1,927,050 


2,011,000 


4.4 


2.77 


2.66 


Iowa 


1,053,033 


1,076,000 


2.2 


2.68 


2.59 


Michigan 


3,195,213 


3,268,000 


2.3 


2.84 


2.72 


Minnesota 


1,445,222 


1,546,000 


7.0 


2.74 


2.63 


Ohio 


3,833,828 


3,965,000 


3.4 


2.76 


2.65 


Wisconsin 


1,652,261 


1,752,000 


6.0 


2.77 


2.65 


Source: USUC, 


1583 and Visa. 











From 1% to 11% of the above households were headed by females with no spouse 
present At least a quarter of a million women in each of the three most populated states 
are single mothers. The less populated states have fewer numbers of smgle mothers, ot 
course But even so, they range from 121,230 in Indiana to 47,000 in Iowa, which has the 
least population in the Region. 

In the nation, according to 1985 figures (Snyder, 1988), about 80% of all families are 
headed by married couples. Next, 16.2% of all families were headed by females with no 
spouse. And 3.6% of all families were headed by males with no spouse In the Region m 
1980 from 80% to 87% of the families are headed by married couples. From 11% to 18 
of the families were headed by women with no spouse present. Approximately 2% ot the 
families fell into the "other" category, with males or other relatives as heads-of-household. 
(See Table 9.) 
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Table 9. Families with Children Under 18 Years 



State 


Families With 
Children 
Under 18 
Years 


Percentage of 
Families With 
Children 
^■leaded by 
Married 
Couples 


Percentage of 
Families With 
Children 
Headed by 
remale witn 
No Spouse 
Present 


Percentage of 
Families 

With Other 
Head of 
Household 


Illinois 


1,529,400 


80.7% 


16.9% 


2.4% 


Indiana 


779,610 


83.5% 


14.3% 


2.2% 


Iowa 


400,618 


87.1% 


11.1% 


1.8% 


Michigan 


1,300,033 


79.8% 


17.8% 


2.4% 


Minnesota 


567,118 


86.5% 


11.5% 


2.0% 


Ohio 


1,491,269 


82.6% 


15.2% 


2.2% 


Wisconsin 


648,344 


85.0% 


13.0% 


2.0% 


Source: USbC, li)^!. 



The nation has seen a rise in the number of single individuals living alone. Median 
age of first marriage has risen along with the divorce rate. Those two factors, along with the 
large percentage of widows over age 65 (50%), have produced a large number of single 
individuals in the nation. 

The rise in singleness in America deserves a closer look because of its impact upon 
cV -'dren "As increases occur in divorce and in the proportion of never-mamed adults who 
bear children, a smaller proportion of children are living with two parents. The proportion 
living with a single parent has doubled since 1970" (USDQ 1989c). Wliereas 12% ot the 
nation's children were living with a single parem in 1970, that number had increased to 24% 
in 1988 Half of all black children lived with a single parent in 1988, compared with one- 
fifth of all white children. More children live with a divorced parent than live with a parent 
who never married. The numbers for all of these children living with single parents, of 
course, do not include children with two parems who once lived in smgle parem homes. It 
is estimated that "60% of the children bom this year will spend some portion of then- 
childhood in a one-parent situation" (USDC, 1989c). 



Povertv 

National . The poverty figures for the nation have fluctuated greatly in the last three 
decades. The poverty rate reaches 22.4% in 1960. Then, through the 60s, the poverty rate 
hovered between L 1 and 12.6%. In 1978 the numbers headed upward again, until the rate 
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increased to 15.2%. Since then, both the numbers and the percentages have fallen 
omewhat until by 1987 the offic al poverty level was 13.5% for the nat.on All ethn.c 
pr^teCe be nlffected by the economics of the 70s and 80s. Aft" adjustmg fonnflation, 
both blacks and whites had the same median income in 1987 as they had m 1979 (USDC, 
1989a). 

In the nation, the majority of those living in poverty are white, /'f J?/" J?^^' 
followed by Hispanics and other races. In 1987, the poo. were composed of 65 8% white 
29 black, and 4.5% other races, notably Asian and American '"^^an . W th^^^^^^^^^ 
were Hispanic, with approximately 90% of them bemg 7ong the wh te ^^^^^^^^ 

Although minorities have a smaller piece of the povery W'^'^; *ey neve thelej si^^^^^^ 
disproportionately from poverty. The poverty rate for blacks .s *ree «tne that ^^^^^ 
Approrimately 33.1% of the blacks are poor, 28.2% Htspamcs, and 18.3% other races 
(USDC 1989a). 

Children living with single parents are more likely to have '°*f,^f^""y 
are those children living with two parents. Furthermore, chUdren hv,ng ^^fh f etr s ng e 
mothers are more likely to live with low incomes than are children who live with their single 
fathers (USDC, 1989c). 

Reirional . The poverty figures for the Region in 1980 were lower than were the rates 
in the ntS^a whole. The states were fairly consistent with each other in the proportion 
of poverty famiUes: the low was 6.3% and the high was 8.4%. Therefore between 6^% and 
8.4% of all families in the NCREL Region were living with incomes l^low poverty. Tl^e 
poverty figures are somewhat higher for families with children under 18 years of age TOe 
Se for those families varied between 8.9% in Wisconsin and 12.2% m Ilhnois (USDC, 
1981a, Table 72). 

In the NCREL Region, the changes in poverty rates from 1970 to 1979 were all very 
small, with some states declining and others increasing. Fourstates had i^">^" 
of families living in poverty: Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The remaining three 
stater~Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio-which are also more urban and industrial, had a larger 
proportion of poverty at the end of the decade. (See Table 10.) 
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Table 10. Percent of Families with Money Income Living Below Poverty Levels 



State 


% Poverty 
Families 1970 


% Poverty 1979 
Families Persons 


% Poverty 1980 
— Families with Children 
Under 18 Years 


Illinois 


7 7 


8.4 


11.0 


12.2 


inaiaua 


74 


7.3 


9.7 


10.0 


lUWa 


8.9 


7.5 


10.1 


10.0 


Michigan 


/ 

7.3 


8.2 


10.4 


11.6 


Minnesota 


8.3 


7.0 


9.5 


8.9 


Ohio 


7.6 


8.0 


10.3 


11.3 


Wisconsin 


7.4 


6.3 


8.7 


8.9 



2»ource: U^UU, iVo3 and NtJtt 



Single narents in poverty . In 1985, about 16.2% of all families in the nation were 
headed by females with no spouse presem. In addition, 9.6% of the families of the nation 
had children under 18 who lived with female heads of household with no spouse present. 
About 4.6% had one child of their own under the age of 18 at home. Another 3.2% had 
two children under 18, and 1.8 had three or more children under 18 at home. These 
numbers have been rising over the years (Snyder, 1988). 

Single parents have a more difficult time providing for children. Female householders 
are particularly disadvamaged. The Region reflects the national figures in this regard. 

When the families living in poverty are coumed, it becom s apparent that women 
living without a spouse have a great struggle. In a national estii .ate for 1986 and 198 . 
moK than half of the families in poverty were single-parent households with female heads 
of household. Only 12% of the families headed by single women were not living in poverty. 
These indicators of "the feminization of poverty" have direct implications for children 
(USDC, 1989a). 

In the NCREL Region, a large percentage of women who have no husband present 
and who have children at home live below poverty levels. While the percentage in 1980 was 
not half, as the national average, it was still sizeable. From 32% to 42% of the women in 
the Region alone with children under 18 were poor. Minnesota and Indiana had the 
smaUesfpercemages of these poverty women in 1980, with 32% ^nd 35%, respectively. 
Michigan and Ohio each had 40%, while Illinois had 42% for the high (USDC, 1981a). (See 
Table 11.) 
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Table 11. Single Female Householder With Children Under Age 18 in 1980 



State 


Total-All 
Incomes 


INumDei wiin 
Incomes Under 
Poverty Level 


Percent of Total 
With Poveity 
Income 


Illinois 


285,804 


120,512 


42% 


Indiana 


121,230 


42,630 


35% 


Iowa 


46,976 


16,688 


36% 


Michigan 


251,300 


100,387 


40% 


Minnesota 


68,128 


21,694 


32% 


Ohio 


249,827 


101,096 


40% 


Wisconsin 


88,903 


434,273 


39% 


Region Total 


1,112,168 


434,273 


39% 


Source: Aulhor calculations from USDC, 1981, Table 72 



Chilriren in poverty . Along with ethnic groups, children also suffer from poverty m 
disproportionate numbers. According to the 1980 Census figures, more children live in 
poverty than do adults. When these percemages of children living in poverty are compared 
to the percemages of all persons living in poverty, it appears that children are disproportion- 
ately poor. The children of our country now constitute 40% of the poverty group (UbUC, 
1989a). 

Looking at the total population, between 10% and 15% of all children ""der age 18 
were living in poverty in 1980. The highest percentage occurred in Dlinois, where 15% ot 
all children under 18 were Uving under poverty levels. Minnesota and Wisconsin had the 
smallest percentages of poverty children at that time, both with 10%. If preschool children 
are not counted, leaving only children aged 5 to 17 at that time, the percentages are slightly 
smaller and the pattern between states is the same. Illinois had 14% of its 5- to Hjear-olds 
living in poverty; Minnesota and Wisconsin had 9% and 10%, respectively. (See Table 12.) 

Children of school age in 1980, between the ages of 5 and 17, had within 1% of the 
poverty rate of all children under age 18. Approximately 14% of the school age children m 
Illinois were living below the poverty level in 1980. Another 12% were m poverty in 
Michigan and Ohio. Indiana and Iowa each had 11% poverty rates for this group, and 
Wisconsin and Minnesota had 10% and 9%, respectively. (See Table 12.) 
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Table 12. Related Children Under Age IS-Percent Living in Poverty in 1980 



State 


Percent of Children 


Percent of All 


Difference in 


in Poverty 


Persons in Poverty 


Percents 


Illinois 


15.0% 


11.0% 


4.0% 


Indiana 


11.9% 


9.7% 


2.2% 


Iowa 


11.5% 


n.1% 


1.4% 


Michigan 


13.3% 


10 4% 


2.9% 


Minnesota 


10.2% 


9.5% 


0.7% 


Ohio 


13.2% 


10.3% 


2.9% 


Wisconsin 


10.4% 




1.7% 


Source: Author calculalions irom USUC, IVBl. 



Educational Attainment 

Nearly seven out of ten people in the Region over the age of 25 have completed 12 
years or more of school. The percentages of people in the nation who have graduated from 
high school have generally risen throughout the century. According to the U.S. Departnient 
of the Census (1989a), The proportion of persons 25 years old and over who are high 
school graduates reached an all-time high of 76 percent in 1988, compared with 24 percent 
in 1940." The younger generations in an area at a given point in time are more likely to 
have attained a high school education than are the older generations. Their increased 
opportunity and need for education, along with the attrition of older adults, has led to the 
improvement of attainment figures. 

The states in the Region have reflected the improvement in high school attainment 
that has been characteristic of the nation as a whole. In the Region, 68.8% of the 
population over age 25 completed twelve years of education or more (based on the 1980 
Census). Minnesota had the highest percemage of graduates above age 25 (73,1%), and 
Indiana had the smallest (66.3%). Table 13 presents the percemages for each state in the 
Region. 
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Table 13. Population Age 25 or Older with U or More Years of Education 








1970-1980 


State 


1970 Percent 


1980 Percent 


jjiiierencc 


Illinois 


52.6 


66.5 


1 Q 


Indiana 


49.1 


66.3 


1 /.Z 


Iowa 


55.3 


71.5 


lo.Z 


Michigan 


48.4 


68.0 


19.6 


Minnesota 


53.1 


73.1 


20.0 


Ohio 


49.3 


67.0 


Yin 


Wisconsin 


50.5 


69.6 


19.1 


Source: iNt;KiiL, ly»y. 



The numbers of adults who have had 12 years of school increased between 1970 and 
1980 in the Region and in every state. The unweighted net increase overall in the Region 
was 1 ;.7% for those years. Minnesota saw the biggest jump in percentage, nsmg from 
53.1% to 73.1% in the ten years between Censuses. The Minnesota figures were the lowest 
in the Region in 1970. By 1980, they had became the leader in the Region. Illinois had the 
smallest change, starting in 1970 with 52.6% (the third highest in the Region) and ending 
in 1?«0 with 66.7% (NCREL, 1989). 

Dropout rate . Gone are the days when a living wage could be earned without a high 
school diploma. We no longer can survive without this most basic of preparation^ Not 
completing high school is devastating in today's economy; it is a formula for endunng 
poverty. Not only individuals pay the price for dropping out: society is also affected. The 
costs of welfare and unemploymem are greater, as are the poverty rates. Appro«matety 
82% of the prisoners in American jails are high school dropouts (Hodgkinson 1985)^ 
Society is also affected by potemially available workers who are underprepared. Ihere are 
many reasons to be concerned about dropout and graduation rates. 

There are two ways to look at the high school completion issue: dropout rates and 
graduation rates. Both dropout rates and graduation rates are likely to be inaccurate. The 
dropout numbers are even more difficult to track than the graduation numbers, however^ 
Even so, it is worth looking at what information is available for both measures to develop 
a scenario of what is happening to children in the schools. 

Information on dropping out and school completion is hard to come by. As Cattarall 
stated, The scramble for information on dropouts has yielded a unanimous verdict that we 
do no do a very good job of collecting and reporting dropout statistics. There are a lot of 
reasons for this including the high geographical mobility of studems and their famihes, the 
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understandable unwillingness of schools to incur the high costs of tracking stud«^ts ""ce they 
te^ school the numerous definitional issues that are resolved individually and 
dtoynSlly by states and school districts, the fuzziness and intermittent nature of Census 
B^^^TL L topic, and so on" (Catterall, 1988b). Comparisons between sta« 
dropout figures and government attrition figures indicate that there is a serious reliability 
problem with dropout data. 

When urban schools have intensively studied the dropout situation, they have found 
the rates to be actually twice what the national figures have implied they were Chicago 
mounted a longitudinal study of ninth grade studems from 1980.81. The resuhs of that s udy 
Zd an average dropout rate of 43% across its high schools. The schools varied from 14% 
to 71% (Catterall, 1988b). 

An analysis of the Regional data indicates that the majority of students who leave 
school do so ir the eleventh grade. Blacks and Hispanics have a higher ^ °^ 
dropouts than whites. Hispanics also had fewer years of schooling, >f ^^^^"g ^^^^/^ j^^J 
dropped out at younger ages. Somewhat more males drop out than females Catterall 
1988b) Table 14 displays the Region's sub-group patterns of droppmg out of school, it 
focuses on the younger adult group in order to focus on recem behavior. 



Table 14. Dropouts among 19-24-Year-Olds in the NCREL 
Region by Community Type. Race/Ethnicity, and Sex 



Group Within 
Region 


% Finishing 
Grade 11 
or Less 


Total In 19-24 
Age Group In 
Region 


Number of 
Dropouts In 
This Age Group 




16.5 


5,518,000 


912,000 


Urban 


19.3 


2,205,000 


426,000 


Suburb 


14.4 


2,295,000 


330,000 




15.4 


1,018,000 


157,000 


White 


14.0 


4,751,000 


665,000 


Black 


30.3 


557,000 


169,000 




35.5 


152,000 


54,000 


Male 


17.9 


2,720,000 


487,000 


Female 


15.2 


2,798,000 


425,000 


Source: (Jaiurall, iVB»b. 
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Dropping out may actually be more closely related to economic class than ethnic or 
racial grouping. When socioeconomic status is compared, it appears that students from 
poverty families are three times as likely to drop out than other students. Research has 
found that dropout behavior is actually tied to social class more than to ethnicity. When 
"family income and education levels are held constant, black and Hispanic youngsters do not 
drop out of school any more frequently than whites. In fact, at very low leveb of family 
income, minorities have been shown to be more likely than whites to fmish school 
(Catterall, 1988a). 

Graduation rate . Graduation rates measure the numbers of students graduating as 
compared with the number entering ninth grade for any given school or district. They may 
or may not track individual students. Even so, the graduation rates are considered more 
reliable than the dropout information. The current national figures for graduation rates 
indicate that 70% of the high school students are completing school. The rate fell between 
1972 and 1982 and then rose again by 1983. Since 1983, there are indications that it has 
fallen again (Catterall, 1988b). 

The seven-state Region has typically had higher graduation rates than the national 
average. Their overall average in 1984, for instance, was 81%. That figure can be compared 
to the national average of 71% for the same year. According to the Common Core of Data, 
within the Region graduation rates that year ranged from 77% in Illinois and Michigan to 
96% in Minnesota (a questionably high figure) (Catterall, 1988b). (See Table 15.) 



Table 15. Graduation Rates of 9th Graders By Year of Graduation and State 



% Change 



State 


1972 


1980 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1980-84 


Illinois 


.78 


.71 


.75 


.77 


.77 


+ 8.5 


Indiana 


.76 


.74 


.77 


.78 


.78 


+ 5.4 


Iowa 


.90 


.84 


.86 


.88 


.88 


+ 4.8 


Michigan 


.81 


.71 


.73 


.73 


.77 


+ 8.5 


Minnesota 


.92 


.85 


.89 


.91 


.96 


+ 12.9 


Ohio 


.80 


.76 


.78 


.82 


.81 


+ 6.6 


Wisconsin 


.89 


.81 


.83 


.84 


.85 


+ 4.9 


7 States 


.82 


.76 


.78 


.80 


.81 


+ 6.6 


50 States 


.77 


N/A 


.70 


.74 


.71 


N/A 



;: Crtierall, l^^tlb. Based upon Common Lore ol L>aia. Kales = Diplomas granicu/vtn graoc cn>-ollmenis i years earner. 
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Fthnic Minorities . Nationally, in 1980, approximately 75% of blacks from 25 to 34 
years oid^^ii^^ twelve or more years of school. By 1988 the proportion of black 
graduates in this age group had increased to 80%. Blacks are narrowing the education gap 
between themselves and whites. For both 1980 and 1988, 87% of whites completed twelve 
or more years of school. The proportion of blacks who completed four years of college had 
not changed significantly, however (USDC, 1989a). 



Demographics of the Rural Population 

The North Cemral Region is, by population, more than one-fourth rural, and an 
importam segment of that group is based in agriculture There are several distinguishing 
characteristics of the rural populations and for farm populations in particular. The oUowing 
section describes the rural issues of population and other demographics. It will discuss 
ethnicity, age distribution, family structure, poverty, and educational attainment. 



Rural Population 

Approximately 28% of the Region's population is rural. Iowa is the most rural of the 
seven states in the Region (41.4% in 1980). Illinois is the K-ast rural state with a markedly 
smaller percentage (16.7%) of rural citizens. The exact numbers changed, of course, trom 
1970 to 1980, but the basically rural nature of these seven states did not. The rankings 
among them remained the same over the ten years. Michigan and Ohio became somewhat 
more rural. (NCREU 1989; see Table 16.) 



Table 16. Percent Rural Population 197 0 and 1980 

1970 



State 


Rural 


Total 


Rural % ! 


Rural 


Total 


Rural % 


Illinois 


1,884,155 


11,113,976 


17.0 1 


1,907,950 


11,426318 


16.7 


Indiana 


1,821,609 


5,193,669 


35.0 ! 


1,964,926 


5,490,224 


35.8 


Iowa 


1,207,971 


2,824,376 


42.8 


1,205,576 


2,913,808 


41.4 


Michigan 


2321310 


8,875,083 


26.2 


2,710329 


9,262,078 


29.3 


Minnesota 


1,277,663 


3,804,971 


33,6 


1 1350,768 


4,075,970 


33.1 


Ohio 


2,626,242 


10,652,017 


24.7 


i 2,879371 


10,797,630 


26.7 


Wisconsin 


1,507,313 


4,417,731 


34,1 


1 1,685,722 


4,705,767 


35.8 


Region 
SourccTNCRECT 


12,646,263 


46,881,823 


27.0 


1 13,704,842 


48,671,995 


28.2 



1980 
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Farms In 1940, approximately 20% of the nation's population lived on farms. In the 
50 years since then, the farm population has declined steadily. The years from 1980 to 1986 
showed a yearly loss of approximately 2.5%. (The figures for 1986 to 1987 were smaller but 
not statisticaUy significant at the .90% level.) As of 1987, farm households composed just 
2% of the total of all households. Half of this total farm population now lives m the 
Midwest (USDA-USDC, 1987). 

The recession and farm problems of the late 70s and early 80s have had a great 
impact on the North Central Region, especially in states with a strong agricultural base. The 
drop in income from the farms, as well as the usual lack of employment for college-educated 
rural youth, has affected a decrease in population. The 1989 Population Profile of the 
United States indicated that Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio have all lost population since 1980. 
"Iowa had the biggest loss of any farm State, with a population decline of 80,000 in the 1980- 
87 period; it also had the highest 1980-87 rate of net outmigration of any farm State (6.7%) 
(USDC, 1989a). 



Ethnic Minorities in Rural Areas 

In the nation, rural areas are characterized by a white population with a smaller 
percentage of blacks and other minorities than typically seen in the cities (USDC, 1989a, p. 
36) 'The total rural population, in comparison to the urban population, has more whites, 
fewer blacks, and fewer Hispanics" (USDA-USDC, 1987). The Region reflects the national 
trends in its ethnic distribution, generally. Rural areas have very little ethnic diversity. (See 
Table 17.) 



Table 17. Ethnic Minorities in Rural Areas in 1980 



State 


Total Rural 
Population 


Percent 
White 


Percent 
Black 


Percent 

American 

Indian 


Percent 
Asian 


Percent 

Hispanic 

Origin 


Illinois 


1,876344 


98.3% 


1.0% 


.1% 


.2% 


.8% 


Indiana 


1,965,153 


99.2% 


.4% 


.1% 


.2% 


.5% 


Iowa 


1,205,895 


99.5% 


.1% 


.1% 


.2% 


.4% 


Michigan 


2,710,808 


97.5% 


1.2% 


.6% 


.3% 


1.1% 


Minnesota 


1,350,330 


98.5% 


.1% 


1.0% 


.2% 


.3% 


Ohio 


2,837,743 


9a5% 


.9% 


.1% 


.2% 


.7% 


Wisconsin 


1,685,722 


98.6% 


.2% 


.9% 


.2% 


.5% 


Region 


13,631,995 


99.0% 


.4% 


.4% 


.2% 


.6%. 



Source: Author calculations Irom USUI, iVBl, lames 50, 3B, ano s^. 
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App TrftTirii y in Rural Areas 

The median age of the national rural population was 32.8 in 1987. The median age 
for the urban population was one year younger, at 31.8. The median age for rural farm 
residents was markedly older than other rural and urban groups. Nationwide the median 
age of farm residems was 37.6 years in 1987. The national median for the non-farm 
population was a much younger 32.0 years (USDA-USDC, 1987). 

As a special rural population, farm residents have become increasingly older than the 
general population. In 1920, the median age of farm residems was 20.7, lower than both the 
Total rural population and the total population. Now farm residems are almost six years 
older than the general population and almost five years older than the rural, non-farm 
population (USDA-USDC, 1987). States which are heavily agricultural tend to have a higher 
median age. (See Table 18.) 



Table 18. 


Rural and Total Region Median Age, 1970 and 1980 






Rural 


Rural 


Rural Net 


Total 


Total 


Total Net 


State 


1970 


1980 


Change 


1970 


1980 


Change 


Illinois 


29.4 


30.7 


1.3 


28.6 


29.9 


1.3 


Indiana 


27.4 


29.7 


2.3 


27.2 


29,2 


2.0 


Iowa 


30.5 


31.1 


0.6 


28.8 


30.0 


1.2 


Michigan 


26.1 


29.0 


2.9 


26.3 


28.9 


2.6 


Minnesota 


28.1 


29.7 


1.6 


26.8 


29.3 


2.5 


Ohio 


27.0 


29.6 


2.6 


28.6 


29.9 


1.3 


Wisconsin 


27.4 


29.6 


2.2 


27.2 


29.4 


2.2 


Region 


27.9 


29.9 


2.0 


27.6 


29.5 


1.9 



Source: 1980 U.S. Census, NCREL, 1989. 



Age distribution . The age distribution of rural residents indicates that in 1989 about 
one-fourth of the population was of school age-five to seventeen years old. Another 8% 
was of preschool age-zero to four years old. The 1^70 to 1980 comparison shows that a 
shrinking percentage of the population is in the prescnool or school age range. In these ten 
years the preschool age group dropped about 1% of the population and the school age 
group dropped about 6% of the total population in the Region. Table 19 lists the age 
distributions for the Region. 
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Table 19. Percent Age Distribution of Rural Population, 1970 and 1980 



Age Group 



State 


Year 


0-4 


5-17 


18-64 


65+ 


Illinois 


1970 


8.2 


27.5 


53.3 


11.1 




1980 


7.6 


23.0 


58.1 


11.3 


Indiana 


1970 


8.8 


28.5 


53.2 


9.5 




1980 


7.8 


24.1 


58.4 


9.7 


Iowa 


1970 


8.1 


28.3 


50.8 


12.8 




1980 


7.9 


22.6 


56.0 


13.6 


Michigan 


1970 


9.2 


29.9 


52.3 


8.6 




1980 


7.8 


24.7 


58.1 


9.4 


Minnesota 


1970 


8.7 


30.4 


49.0 


11.1 




1980 


8.4 


24.0 


54.8 


12.7 


Ohio 


1970 


8.7 


29.3 


53.2 


8.8 




1980 


7.7 


24.1 


58.9 


9.3 


Wisconsin 


1970 


9.0 


29.1 


50.1 


11.2 




1980 


8.0 


18.4 


62.0 


11.5 



Source; NURKL, lysv 



Family Structure in Rural Areas 

The percentage of families with children living in rural areas are very similar to the 
percentage of the population as a whole living in rural areas. In other words families with 
children are as likely to live in rural areas as any place. Families with dependent children 
living in rural areas are somewhat more likely to have two parents present than are urban 
families. 

Single parent families . In spite of the high percentages of two-parent families in rural 
areas of the Region, there are nevertheless many mothers who have children under the age 
of 18 and who do not have a husband presem in their homes. In 1980 from 8% to 24% ot 
all single women with children under the age of 18 lived in the rural areas of their states. 
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The percentages of single mothers living in rural areas of the Region parallel the 
percentages of general population living in rural areas. Iowa has the highest percentage ot 
single mothers living in rural areas: 24% in 1980. Illinois had the smallest percentage, 8%. 
From .5% to 7.7% of the single mothers lived in very small towns whose populations were 
1,000 to 2,500. Very few lived on rural farms; the numbers and percentages on rural tarms 
were negligible at .4% to 2.1%. 

Farm families . Nationally, farms have a distinctive family structure^ More males than 
females live on farms. Farm residems are more likely to be married, 67% compared to 56% 
of non-farm residents. Farm families continue to have more children than the general 
population. However, as a result of their older age, farm residents are less likely to have 
children present at home, 41% compared to 50% (USDA-USDC, 1987; see Table 20). 



Table 20. Families with Children Under 18 Years Living in Rural Areas in 1980 



State 


Percent in 
Rural Areas 


Percent Headed 
by Married 
Couples 


Percent Headed 
by Female 
Householder 


Percent 
Headed by 
Other Relative 


Illinois 


18.4% 


91.0% 


7.0% 


2.0% 


Indiana 


38.3% 


91.3% 


6.9% 


1.8% 


Iowa 


42.9% 


92.2% 


6.1% 


1.7% 


Michigan 


31.4% 


88.6% 


9.3% 


2.1% 


Minnesota 


34.9% 


92.6% 


5.5% 


1.9% 


Ohio 


28.9% 


90.9% 


7.3% 


1.8% 


Wisconsin 


38.2% 


91.7% 


6.4% 


1.9% 


Source: usuu ive 


1, iaoie M. 









Rural Poverty 

Rural poverty is more common in states with a large rural and agricultural population. 
Poverty is particularly acute on farms in agriculturally-based states, with higher percentages 
of poor families living on farms than in rural areas in general or in the f .cral cities, (bee 
Table 21.) 

^\na\e. narents in Poverty . Of the single mothers living in rural areas approximately one- 
third were also living below poverty levels. Census data can be used to focus on female 
householders with no husband present, who were rearing children under the age of 18. 
Focusing on this group for the rural areas of the states, it appears that from 28% and 36% 
of these women also lived below poverty levels. When only small towns, with populations 
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of 1,000 to 2,500 are considered, the percentages of single mothers in poverty are very 
similar to those for the entire rural population of each state. The rural farms, however, have 
the smallest percentage of single mothers. Approximately one-fourth of the smgle mothers 
on farms (a small group to begin with) also live with incomes below the poverty level. (See 
Table 22.) 



Table 21. Poverty for Rural Families with Children Under 18 Years in 1980 







Rural Families 




Farm Families 


State 


All Incomes 


Poverty 
Incomes 


Percent 
in 

Poverty 


All Incomes 


Poverty 
Incomes 


Percent in 
Poverty 


Illinois 


288,938 


23,958 


8.3% 


41,040 


5,068 


12.3% 


Indiana 


307,467 


23,138 


7.5% 


36,213 


4,594 


12.7% 


Iowa 


174,820 


20,072 


11.5% 


56,071 


10,010 


17.9% 


Michigan 


418,796 


37,347 


8.9% 


23,157 


2,833 


12.2% 


Minnesota 


201,258 


24,227 


12.0% 


46,429 


10,315 


22.2% 


Ohio 


445,847 


37,161 


8.3% 


34,710 


4,152 


12.0% 


Wisconsin 


252,419 


21,924 


8.7% 


40,929 


6,282 


15.3% 


Region 


2,089,545 


187,827 


9.0% 


247,310 


43,254 


17.5% 



Source: USUC. lyHl. lablc II 



Table 22. Female Householders with No Husband Present and with Related Children Under 
18-Percent in Rural Areas Living in Poverty 



State 


Rural Areas 


Cities of 1,000 to 
2,500 


Rural Farms 


Illinois 


35% 


35% 


23% 


Indiana 


28% 


29% 


24% 


Iowa 


35% 


33% 


25% 


Michigan 


36% 


39% 


20% 


Minnesota 


35% 


34% 


29% 


Ohio 


34% 


37% 


21% 


Wisconsin 


33% 


33% 


25% 


Source: USUC, m\, lablc 12. 
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Rural childreninDovertv. From 9% to 14% of the children in rural areas of the Region 
,iSif?^^^^e levels in 1980. m P-e^ percentages f-f ^^f- 
are not always the same as for those living in towns of 1,000 to 2,500. The differences cai^ 
go eteS tion. with small towns having more or fewer children in poverty than the rura^ 
BODulation as a whole. The great difference shows up with children on rural farms-a larger 
LSn of farm children tas likely to be poor. The agricultural states have the greatest 
See 4hin .r rural population. Table 23 gives the information for all seven states m 
the Region. 



Table 23. Related 


mw^TTV i^"'*'" iP-P'Tcent Living in Poverty in Rural Areas 


State 


Total-Entire 
State 


Total-Rural 


Towns 1,000 to 
2,500 


Rural Farms 


Illinois 


15% 


10% 


10% 


14% 


Indiana 


12% 


9% 


10% 


16% 


Iowa 


12% 


13% 


8% 


20% 


Michigan 


13% 


10% 


13% 


15% 


Minnesota 


10% 


14% 


9% 


25% 


Ohio 


13% 


10% 


11% 


16% 


Wisconsin 


10% 


10% 


8% 


18% 


Source: usut;, ivsi. 



When the population is further limited to school-age children, ages 5 to J/' ^^e 
percentages change only slightly, if at all. These are the percentages, however w^ch are 
often used in providing Chapter 1 poverty information, and so they are presented here. (See 
Table 24.) 
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Table 24. Related Children 5-17--Perceiit Living in Poverty in Rural Areas 



State 


Total-State 


Total-Rural 


Towns 1,000 to 
2,500 


Rural Farms 


UHnois 


14% 


9% 


9% 


14% 


Indiana 


11% 


9% 


9% 


15% 


Iowa 


11% 


13% 


8% 


19% 


Michigan 


12% 


10% 


12% 


14% 


Minnesota 


9% 


14% 


8% 


24% 


Ohio 


12% 


10% 


11% 


15% 


Wisconsin 


10% 


10% 


7% 


17% 


Source: UHliC, lv«l. 



Educational Attainment in Rural Areas 

Fewer people in the rural population, over age 25, have completed twelve years of school. 
In 1970, 47.2% of the rural population had completed 12 years. The same year, 51.2% of 
the total population had. In 1980, 63.6% of the rural population of the Region had 
completed 12 years compared to 68.8% of the total Region population (NCREL, 1989). 

Across the states, the rural population generally has a smaller proportion of people with 
12 or more years of education. For instance, in Wisconsin in 1980, 69.6% of the population 
over age 25 had completed 12 or -riore years of school. In the rural population, for the 
same state and year, only 61.9% had completed the same amount of education. 

There is substantial variance in the patterns between the states and within states between 
decades. For instance, Minnesota has a consistent, large difference between urban and rural 
populations in the rate of education. The state comparisons are listed in Table 25. 
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Table 25. Total Versus Rural Populations Over 25 Completing 12 or More Years of School 
in the NCREL Region 



1970 



State 


Total 


Rural 


Difference 1 


Total 


Rural 


Difference 


Illinois 


52.6 


46.5 


6.1 1 


66.5 


65.4 


1.1 


Indiana 


49.1 


49.7 


-.6 1 


66.3 


62.2 


4.1 


Iowa 


55.3 


53.1 


2.2 ! 


71.5 


65.8 


5.7 


Michigan 


48.4 


47.5 


.9 1 


68.0 


62.8 


5.2 


Minnesota 


53.1 


43.7 


9.4 ! 


73.1 


60.3 


12.8 


Ohio 


49.3 


44.6 


4.7 1 


67.0 


67.1 


-.1 


Wisconsin 


50.5 


45.4 


5.1 1 


69.6 


61.9 


7.7 


SourSc: NCRHU im. 



1980 



From 1970 to 1980, the average percentage of people over 25 completing high school 
increased markedly. In 1970, in the rural parts of the Region, high school completion was 
approximately 47.2%. In 1980, in the rural areas of the Region, the percentage of graduates 
increased to 63.6%. The net gain in the numbers completing 12 years of education was 
16.4% (NCREL, 1989). (See Table 26.) 



Table 26. Percent of Rural and Region Population Over 25 Completing 12 or More Years 
of School in 1970 and 1980 







Rural Areas 






State Total 




State 


1970 


1980 


Net 1 
Change ! 


1970 


1980 


Net 
Change 


Illinois 


46.5 


65.4 


18.9 ! 


52.6 


66.5 


13.9 


Indiana 


49.7 


62.2 


12,5 ! 


49.1 


663 


17.2 


Iowa 


53.1 


65.8 


12.7 1 


55.3 


71.5 


16.2 


Michigan 


47.5 


62.8 


15.3 j 


48.4 


68.0 


19.6 


Minnesota 


43.7 


60.3 


16.6 i 


53.1 


73.1 


20.0 


Ohio 


44.6 


67.1 


22.5 1 


49.3 


67.0 


17.7 


Wisconsin 


45.4 


61.9 


16.5 1 


50.5 


69.6 


19.1 


Region 


47.2 


63.6 


16.4 ! 


51.2 


68.8 


17.6 


Source: NCRHL. IW, based upon i':^^ 


Census. 
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Demographics of the Urban Population 



Cities have an important impact on our country and our culture as they become larger, 
more ethnically diverse, and poorer. National trends are often mirrored m the Regional 
trends. The following section discusses the demographics of the urban populations m the 
NCREL Region. Population and density are presented, followed by discussions of ethnicity, 
age distribution, family structure, poverty, and educational attainment. 

The cities are a dominating feature of the population in many of the states in the Region. 
They are more ethnically diverse than the rural countryside and will continue to become 
more diverse. Many have a high rate of poverty, and a high rate of children living in poverty 
and with female householders. Approximately one-third of the adults over age 25 have not 
received their high school degrees. 



Urban Population 

Generally speaking, the cities are growing; we are now a nation of city-dwellers. "More 
than three-quarters of the Nation's population live in metropolitan areas (USDC, ^^^^J 
Almost half of the population in the nation lives in urban areas of one million or more. The 
cities further influence population and growth by their impact on the non-metro counties. 
Those counties within commuting distance to metro areas have higher growth rates than do 
those which are out of easy reach of the city. 



Table 27. Percent Central City Population 1970 and 1980 



State 




1970 






1980 




Central City 


Total 


City % 


1 Central City 


Total 


City % 


Illinois 


4,285,814 


11,113,976 


38.6 


! 4,068,644 


11,426,518 


35.6 


Indiana 


1,789,622 


5,193,669 


34.5 


1 1,541342 


5,490,224 


28.1 


Iowa 


631,666 


2,824,376 


22.4 


1 674,861 


2,913,808 


23.1 


Michigan 


2,468,063 


8,875,083 ^ 


27.8 


1 2,161,581 


9,262,078 


23.2 


Minnesota 


928,411 


3,804,971 


24.4 


! 864,446 


4,075,970 


21.2 


Ohio 


3,380,238 


10,652,017 


3L7 


! 3,067,461 


10,797,630 


28.5 


Wisconsin 


1,345,887 


4,417,731 


30.5 


I 1,463,005 


4,705,767 


31.1 


Region 


14,829,701 


46,881,823 


31.6 


1 13,841,340 


48,671,995 


28.4 



Source: NCKbU 
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While cities in the nation are generally growing, the cities in Midwest are losing 
population. From 1980-86 they lost 1.4% of their population. In the NCREL Region the 
Cleveland-Akron-Lorain city group and Milwaukee lost population (down 2.4% and .5%, 

respectively). Some individual cities gained P°P"»^.^i°"' f '^•"f ^^^'^^^^^^^ 

which showed a growth of 2.6% and 3.3%, respectively from 1980 to 87 (USDC, 1989a). 

The seven states in the NCREL Region had an estimated 102 cities in 1987 with 
populations of over 50,000. Michigan had the largest number; ^inesotahad the smallest 
In order, the seven states had the following numbers of cities over 50,000: Michigan, 26, 
Illinois, 22; Ohio, 19; Wisconsin, 11; Indiana, 10; Iowa, 8; and Minnesota, 6 The number 
of cities with populations over 50,000 has remained very stable over the ^f^^t decade„ lUinois 
gained two cities in that category, and Minnesota gained one between 1980 and 1987. 



Ethnic Minorities in Urban Areas 

The cities in the nation are also changing demographically, and those changes can be seen 
in the Region. The cities are becoming more ethnic, with more blacks and Hispanics. in 
fact, nationally, over half of the black population live in the cemral cities compared to only 
one-fourth of the white population. The whites have moved to the suburbs where the ratio 
is more than reversed. 

With the increasing ethnic minority proportions, Michigan has an almost even ratio 
between the two. Michigan is followed by Illinois and Ohio, where one-third and one-fourth 
of the populations, respectively, are ethnic minorities. 

The percentages of black populations in the central cities are largest in Michigan, Illinois, 
and Ohio Percemages of black populations are moderate in Indiana and Wisconsin; the 
lowest percentages are in Minnesota and Iowa. American Indian populations are small in 
ah states, but most are found in Minnesota. Asian percentages are largest in Illinois and 
Minnesota. (See Table 28.) 
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Table 28. Ethnic Minorities in Central Cities in 1980 



State 


Total 
central city 
Population 


V/hite 


Percent 
Black 


Percent 
American 
Indian 


Percent 
Asian 


Percent 
Hispanic 
Origin 


Illinois 


4,068,684 


59.2% 


32.8% 


.2% 


2.1% 


11.5% 


Indiana 


1,541,273 


82.9% 


15.8% 


.2% 


.7%' 


1.2% 


JLV/TTCl 


674,950 


93.2% 


4.9% 


.3% 


.8% 


1.5% 


MichiP^in 

iTllVUlKCill 


2,161,575 


52.5% 


44.8% 


.4% 


.7% 


2.9% 


Minnesota 


864,446 


91.3% 


4.9% 


1.6% 


1.5% 


1.6% 


Ohio 


3,067,455 


71.6% 


26.8% 


.2% 


.6% 


2.0% 


Wisconsin 


1,463,025 


85.6% 


11.6% 


.6% 


.7% 


2.8% 


Region 


13,841,408 


70.0% 


26.4% 


.4% 


1.2% 


4.9% 



Source: Author calculations irom USUi., iwi, laoies ao. ae, ana i:*. 



Age Trends in Urban Areas 

The median age by states for central city residents was between 27.7 and 29.2 in 1980. 
That is a difference of 1.5 years between the states. Michigan had the lowest median age, 
while Minnesota had the highest median age. The median age for central city residents m 
most states increased during the 70s. The largest increase was in American Indian, with a 
1.5-year increase in median age over the decade. The central cities of Michigan maintained 
the same median age, and Illinois dropped by only .1 year. (See Table 29.) The central 
cities (except for Minnesota) have a lower median age than do the states as a whole. 



Table 29. Metro and Total Region Median Age, 1970 and 1980 

Central Central Cent. Cities State Total State Total State Total 
Cities 1970 Cities 1980 Net 1970 1980 Net Change 

Change 



State 



Illinois 


29.2 


29.1 


-.1 


28.6 


29.9 


1.3 


Indiana 


27.2 


28.7 


1.5 


111 


29.2 


2.0 


Iowa 


27.6 


28.5 


.9 


28.8 


30.0 


1.2 


Michigan 


27.7 


27.7 


U.O 


263 


28.8 


2.5 


Minnesota 


28.3 


29.2 


.9 


26.8 


29.2 


2.4 


Ohio 


28.0 


29.0 


1.0 


27.7 


29.9 


2.2 


Wisconsin 


26.7 


28.3 


1.6 


27.2 


29.4 


2.2 


Source: USUC. 1973. Table 16; USUC. Ivaib, lable H. 
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Age distribution . Just as with the total populations and rural populations, the increase 
from year to year in median age for metro citizens is the result of a smaller percentage of 
children in the population. However, in any given year, the percentage of children m the 
central cities is higher than in other areas of the states. The one exception to this is in 
Minnesota. (See Table 30.) 

Table 30. Percent Age Distribution for Central City Population, 1970 and 1980 

Age Group 



State 


Year 


0-17 


18-64 


65-1- 


Illinois 


1970 


32.1 


57.3 


10.6 




1980 


27.9 


60.5 


11.6 


Indiana 


1970 


34.5 


56.0 


9.5 




1980 


26.8 


61.7 


11.5 


Iowa 


1970 


34.2 


54.8 


11.0 




1980 


26.9 


61.5 


11.6 


Michigan 


1970 


33.2 


56.0 


10.8 




1980 


29.3 


59.3 


11.3 


Minnesota 


1970 


29.5 


56.8 


13.7 




1980 


22.3 


63.2 


14.5 


Ohio 


1970 


32.9 


56.3 


10.8 




1980 


27.0 


60.6 


12.4 


Wisconsin 


1970 


32.9 


56.7 


10.4 




1980 


26.1 


61.8 


12.1 



Family Structure in Urban Areas 

From one-sixth to one-third of the families in the Region lived in the central cities in 1980. 
Illinois had the largest percentage of families in central cities, followed by Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, with its few large cities, had the smallest percentage. 

In the central cities, the majority of families are headed by married couples. However 
the percentage is much lower than in found in rural areas. From one-half to three-fourths 
of the families in central cities were headed by two adults in 1980. 
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The central cities have a high percentage of families which are headed by women who 
have no spouse present. The relative differences in the proportion of mamed-couple 
families to single-mother families, and between rural areas and central cities are stritang. 
Central city children are far more likely to have only one parent at home. (See lable 31.) 



Table 31. Families with Children Under 18 Years Living in Central Cities in 1980 


State 


Percent of All 
Families Living 
in Central 

V^lllCS 


Percent 
Headed by 
Married 


r CrLCIli 

Headed by 

Female 
Householder 


Percent 
Headed by 
Other Relative 


Illinois 


32.7% 


67.4% 


29.4% 


3.2% 


Indiana 


25.6% 


74.8% 


22.1% 


3.1% 


Iowa 


22.4% 


80.6% 


17.2% 


2.2% 


Michigan 


21.5% 


59.8% 


36.8% 


3.4% 


Minnesota 


17.0% 


74.6% 


22.6% 


2.8% 


Ohio 


26.1% 


69.2% 


28.0% 


2.8% 


Wisconsin 


28.8% 


73.9% 


23.5% 


2.6% 



Sin plfi narent families . The majority of nngle mothers with children under age 18 live in 
the cities. The central cities, likewise, have a large proportion of these single mothers: from 
one-third to over one-half. Table 32 points out the varied proportions of mothers m the 
urbanized areas and central cities. The more urbanized states have much higher proportions 
of single mothers living in urbanized areas. 

Across the thirteen largest cities in the Region, about one-third of all the children und^r 
age 18 live in households with a single female householder who has no spouse present. The 
number is sizeable. Of the 2,352,637 children in these cities in 1980, almost 800,000 live with 
a female head-of-household. 
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Table 32. Female Householders With Related Children Under 18 and No Spouse Present- 
Living in Central Cities in 1980 . 



State 


Total Number in 
State 


Percent Living 
Inside Urbanized 
Areas 


Percent Living in 
Central Cities 


Illinois 




84 2% 


57.4% 


Indiana 




62.4% 


39.5% 


Iowa 


46,976 




35 1% 


Michigan 


251,300 


76.4% 


45.1% 


Minnesota 


68,128 


65.5% 


33.6% 


Ohio 


249,827 


73.3% 


48.0% 


Wisconsin 


88,903 


67.3% 


52.1% 


>ource: Author calculations irom I 


JS13C, iVBi. 







Urban Poverty 

The flight of whites to the suburbs and the development of ethnic central cities has had 
a serious impact in many respects. Ia)w income workers in the cities have f^w P^^^^^^^^ 
available to them. The greater supply of jobs for which they are tramed are often located 
in the suburbs or beyond. The result is that low income workers live m the city and are 
unable to reach the jobs for which they qualify. They cannot afford the costs of sub^^^^^^^ 
living that would put them nearer the job market. Now called the "donut effect, this change 
has been observed, but not well addressed. Roads and transit systems go m and out of the 
citv but not around it effectively. Transportation problems and costs con nbu e to the 
Sadon of the urban residents. The poor, the elderly, and mothers with small children are 
particularly disadvantaged by such transportation needs (Hodgkinson, 19»9). 

In the cemral cities of the Region, the percentages of families living in poverty are higher 
than for the rest of the families in the states. In Michigan, Ulinois, and Ohio the rates of 
families in poverty were twice as high for central cities as for the rest of the state. The rates 
f^ he other states were more similar, with the central cities having between 1% and 5%. 
higher poverty rates. Approximately 11% to 24% of the families m cemral cities were living 
with incomes below the poverty level in 1980. (See Table 33.) 

Poverty in the population can also be demonstrated by the use of AFDC numbers. Aid 
to Famihes with Dependent Children is targeted, then, to families with an unreported 
number of children in the school system or coming into it. For this small group ofcities, the 
largest proportions of AFDC Recipients live in Detroit, 

CWcago SMSA. Indianapolis and Des Moines have much smaller numbers. (See Table 34.) 
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State 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 
Region Total 



Families with All 
Incomes 


Families with 
Poverty Incomes 


X CrCCni wl Ftiilliiiv/o 

in Poverty 


S'i6 833 


117,424 


21.9% 


208 806 


27,688 


13.3% 




9,970 


10.8% 




72,132 


24.0% 


99,092 


12,436 


12.5% 


412,722 


86,934 


21.1% 


192,056 


25,590 


13.3% 


1,842,643 


352,174 


19.1% 



Table 34. AFDC Recipients Per 1000 Populat ion in 1980 
City AFDC Rate 

Chicago CMSA 
Cleveland-Akron 
Columbus 
Dayton-Springfield 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapohs 

Milwaukee-Racine CMSA 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Toledo 



72.1 

67.1 

58.8 

64.4 

48.1 

93.7 

31.1 

81.5 

35-3 

68.6 



Source: U^liC, im. 

^.nai. n;>rents in Dovertv. The amount of poverty for central city fammes is substantial, 
but for women it is much higher: poverty has become a feminine issue. This is particularly 
true of women who are rearing children without a spouse. A look at the median incomes 
for the 13 major cities in the Region confirms that women householders lack the eammg 
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capacity of family units. While the median income for all families m the Region big cities 
was $18 643, the same figure for single female householders was approximately half of that- 
$9,405 (with a range of $7300 to $11,300). This two-to-one ratio held true across all states 
in the Region. 

The single householders with children living in urbanized areas have a somewhat higher 
proportion of poverty than do the single mothers in rural areas. As Table 35 mdicates from 
30% to 43% of the mothers in urbanized areas live with incomes under the poverty evel. 
In the central cities, the percentages are higher, with up to half of the single mothers living 
in poverty. 



Table 35. Percent of Single Female Householders With Children Under Age 18 Living i 

Urban Areas ^ ^ 

% In Urban Areas Who % In Central Cities Who 



State 


Have Poverty Incomes 


Have Poverty Income 


Illinois 


43% 


50% 


Indiana 


37% 


37% 


Iowa 


36% 


39% 


Michigan 


41% 


49% 


Minnesota 


30% 


37% 


Ohio 


42% 


51% 


Wisconsin 


37% 


41% 


source: USDC, Ml 



Children in Dovertv . As a result of this financial difference for single parents, one-half of 
children living only with their mothers are living with incomes under the poverty level, (bee 
Table 36.) 

Pov erty in the b^P thirteen cities nf the Region . Poverty is more prevalent in the very 
large cities of the Region. For the 13 largest cities of the Region, in 1979 large percentages 
of children were living in poverty. Between 14% and 32% of the children in the central 
cities were living below poverty levels. The number is impressive: 623,000 poverty children 
in inly 13 cities. The cities varied greatly on this dimension, however. Des Moines, bt^ 
Paul, and Indianapolis had the lowest figures, about 15% for each. Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Chicago had the highest figures, about 31% for each. 
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Table 36. Related Children Under Age 18-Percciit Living in Poverty in lyou 



State 


Entire State 


Inside Urbanized 
Areas 


Central Cities 


Illinois 


15% 


17% 


27% 


Indiana 


12% 


14% 


16% 


Iowa 


12% 


11% 


12% 


Michigan 


13% 


15% 


28% 


Minnesota 


10% 


08% 


14% 


Ohio 


13% 


15% 


24% 


Wisconsin 


10% 


11% 


16% 


Source: Author calculations irom usiivJ, ivrfl. 



The thirteen cities also varied greatly from each other in terms of how many children lived 
in poverty areas, regardless of the income level of their families. St. Paul and Des Moines 
had the lowest percentage of children in poverty areas, with 12.1% and 15.9%, respectively 
Indianapolis and Minneapolis were next at 18.8% and 23.7%, respectively. Some cities had 
very high numbers and percemages of children-at all income levels-living in poverty areas. 
In Cleveland, Chicago, and Dayton half of the children lived in poverty areas. (See lable 
37.) 

As would be expected, children from poor families-families with incomes which are below 
the poverty level-are far more likely to live in poverty areas. St. Paul had almost 36% in 
this situation, the lowest number for the Region in 1979. Cleveland had the highest 
percemage, with over 79% living with poverty incomes while in the poverty areas of the city. 

The children from households headed by females and living with a family income below 
poverty level were most likely to live in poverty areas. Cleveland had the highest percemage 
of children in this situation~83.6%. St. Paul had unusually low percemages for the Region- 
28.4%. It would seem then, that impoverished children in a poverty area are most likely to 
have single mothers. 

In 9 of the 13 cities, half or more of all the children with a single mother were living in 
poverty areas within the city. These children were included in households of aU income 
levels. (See Table 38.) 
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Table 37. Related Children Under 18 Years of Age In a Large City Living in a Family 



City 


All Income 
Levels 


Below Poverty Level 


j % Living in Poverty Areas 


Numbers 


Percent 


j All Income Levels 


Below Poverty 


Akron 


61,241 


13,381 


21.8 


i 25.1 


63.6 


Chicago 


839,896 


258,679 


30.8 


1 50.4 


78.5 


Cincinnati 


94,505 


27,128 


28.7 


i 41.9 


75.3 


Cleveland 


156,499 


48,961 


31.3 


1 53.7 


79.3 


Columbus 


141,783 


30,213 


21.3 


j 33.4 


69.2 


Dayton 


54,612 


16,222 


29.7 


1 47.0 


70.5 


Des Moines 


48,482 


6,918 


14.3 


i 15.9 


47.6 


Detroit 


357,399 


112,624 


31.5 


1 51.5 


74.2 


Indianapolis 


195,653 


30,450 


15.6 


i 18.8 


49.3 


Milwaukee 


169,135 


38,026 


22.5 


1 34.0 


67.5 


Minneapolis 


71,561 


12,883 


18.0 


! 23.7 


59.0 


St. Paul 


64,108 


9,263 


14.4 


1 12.1 


34.9 


Toledo 


97,763 


18,389 


18.8 


1 30.9 


65.5 



Source: USUL, iy«S. 
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Table 38. Related Children Under 18 Years of Age Living with a Female Householder, with 







Below Poverty Level in 1979 


i Percent Living in Poverty Areas 


City 


All Income 


Number 


Percent 


^ All Tn/^^mA T /^vpIq 
1 iniAlillC l^yf^lo 


Below Poverty 


Akron 


17,097 


9,727 


56.9 


1 ceo 

1 55.8 


oo.u 


Chicago 


one Aa/i 


184,675 


60.5 


j 71.7 


82.5 


Cincinnati 


33,685 


19,724 


58.6 


I 66.3 


79.6 


Cleveland 


57,127 


35,644 


62.4 


I 74.9 


83.6 


Columbus 


3y,uiu 


19,457 


49.9 


! 55.3 


73.2 


Dayion 


19,414 


11,894 


61.3 


I 65.3 


73.9 


Des Moines 


iU,Uo3 


4,340 


43.0 


! 35.1 


47.8 


Detroit 


155,33U 


87,826 


56.5 


1 oo.z 


7fi4 


inQiandpujio 


47 Ufi 


19,728 


41.9 


I 34.2 


50.2 


Milwaukee 


56,097 


29,735 


53.0 


I 59.1 


71.6 


Minneapolis 


20,588 


8,994 


43.7 


1 43.7 


6L1 


St. Paul 


13,237 


5,601 


42.3 


1 20.6 


28.4 


Toledo 


22,763 


12,473 


54.8 


! 55.2 


69.0 



Fthnir minorities in poverty . In the 13 largest cities of the Region, poverty is an ethnic 
issue. More minority citizens live in the central cities, and more of them live in poverty. 
Those with poverty incomes are likely to live in poverty areas. All ethnic minorities have 
high percentages of poverty in the central cities, with individual variations between cities and 
states. (See Table 39.) 
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Table 39. Ethn jity and Poverty in the Largest Thirteen Cities 






in the Region in 1980 












Total Persons of j 


Below Poverty Level, 1979 1 


Percent Living in Poverty Areas 


City/Sub-Group 


All Income UveU [ 


Number 


Percent ' All Income Levels 


Below rovcrty Level 


Akron 


232,502 ! 


34,933 


15.0 ! 


3Z.0 


61.4 


White 


178,772 1 


19,}J80 


11.1 I 


24.5 


53.9 


Black 


51,888 I 


14,316 


27.6 i 


59.9 


71 ^ 


Indian 


333 1 


73 


21.9 ! 


55.3 




Asian 


1,054 1 


485 


46.0 1 


50.9 






1,151 1 / 


138 


12.0 1 


57.0 


fA 1 


Chicago 


2,%5,648 1 


601,410 


20.3 1 




71.5 


White 


1,490.047 1 


158,495 


10.6 ! 


15.8 


37.9 


Black 


1,182,549 ! 


374,927 


31.7 1 


66.4 


oJ.O 


Indian 


6,678 ! 


2,073 


31.0 1 


45.6 




Asian 


72,955 1 


8,954 


12.3 1 


25.7 








101,530 


24.1 1 


53.0 


70 f\ 


Cincinnati 


371,875 1 


73,270 


19.7 1 


35.0 


69.6 


White 


240,962 I 


30,213 


12.5 ! 


19.9 


47 4 


Black 


127,428 I 


42.142 


33.1 1 


65.1 


85.5 


Indian 


538 I 


172 


32.0 ! 


49.3 


Q 


Asian 


2,286 I 


539 


23.6 1 


38.1 


75 9 




3,113 1 


932 


29.9 ! 




67 7 


Cleveland 


564,407 ! 


124,860 


22.1 1 


48.3 


7*5 1 


White 


303,010 1 


42,304 


14.0 1 


26.4 


49.6 


Black 


248,213 1 


78,552 


31.6 ! 


74.2 


88.8 


Indian 


1.264 ! 


306 


24.2 1 


49.1 


69.9 


Asian 


3,226 1 


580 


18.0 1 


52.1 


68.8 


Hispanic 


17,713 1 


5.453 


30.8 1 


63.5 


79.7 



Source: USUI!. li^aS. 
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All T ' 


Below Poverty Level. 1979 ] 


Percent Living in Poverty Areas 


d ly/ou D* VI roup 


Total People ' 


Number 


Percent j All Income Levels 


Below Poverty Level 




541,659 ' 


89,218 


16.5 ! 


32.8 


68.5 


White 




54,244 


13.1 ! 


24.9 


61.5 


Black 


121,2^4 ' 


32,786 


27.0 ' 


59.1 


79.5 


Indian 


956 j 


298 


31.2 ' 


46.8 


75.5 


A5ii2)n 


5,119 ' 


1,355 


26.5 ' 


41.2 


81.3 






1,375 


27.0 ! 


39.8 


61.7 




195,016 1 


40,512 


20.8 1 


43.2 


68.6 


White 


1 1 O fil ^ 1 


17,889 


14.9 ! 


30.7 


56.5 


Black 


73,408 ' 


22,096 


30.1 ' 


63.8 


78.7 


iiiuiciii 


284 ' 


98 


34.5 ! 


47.9 


64.3 




833 ' 


210 


25.2 ' 


30.6 


48.6 






499 


30.9 ! 


38.1 


53.9 




185,685 ' 


19,694 


10.6 j 


15.5 


42.8 


White 


iOO,ioO 1 


15,220 


9.0 ! 


11.4 


33.1 


Black 


12,797 ' 


3,074 


24.0 ' 


59.0 


77.7 


Indian 


583 ' 


165 


28.3 j 


33.3 


57.6 


Asian 


2,462 ' 


783 


31.8 ' 


53.3 


82.4 


Hisoanic 


3,279 1 


523 




24.9 


45.3 


L/Cll Ull 


1.182,733 ! 


258,575 


21.9 1 


48.4 


73.1 


White 




52,763 


12.9 ! 


28.5 


53.1 


Black 


748,451 ' 


199,859 


26.7 ' 


58.9 


78.3 


Indian 


3,793 ' 


1,000 


26.4 j 


54.1 


70.1 




7,574 j 


1,503 


19.8 ] 


46.0 


55.3 






6,822 


24.2 ' 


64.4 


81.8 


Tndisin^inolis 


687,739 j 


79,166 


11.5 j 


16.9 


45.8 


wniie 


530,149 ' 


43,092 


8.1 ' 


10.4 


33.2 


Black 


150,124 ' 


34,956 


23.3 ! 


40.2 


61.7 


Indian 


1,288 j 


288 


22.4 1 


33.9 


61.5 


Asian 


4,499 ' 


497 


11.0 ! 


7.5 


23.5 


Hispanic 


6,314 ! 


1,094 


17.3 1 


21.1 


37.8 



Source: USUC, ivoo. 
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All Inmme LcVcU I 


Below Poverty Level, 1979 i 


Percent Living in Poverty Areas 


Pitv/Siih-GroiiD 

^1 ly / O U LfxJ 1 WM J* 


ToUl People ] 


Number 


Percent ' All Income Levels 


Below Poverty Level 


Milw;iiike£ 


620,156 1 


85328 


13.8 1 


26.0 


60.1 


wnite 


454 635 ! 


37,018 


8.1 I 


12.8 


36.0 


Black 


144,889 1 


43,390 


29.9 ! 


65.1 


81.5 


Indian 


5,220 ! 


1,293 


24.8 1 


38.9 


48.2 


AfiiAn 


4,292 j 


944 


22.0 I 


19.3 


34.0 




26,036 ! 


5,888 


22.6 I 


48.4 


62.8 


Minn^nnlis 


355,371 ! 


48,029 


13.5 ! 


24.1 


54.5 


wniie 


311,194 1 


33,226 


10.7 1 


19.2 


45.7 


Black 


27,803 1 


8,403 


30.2 1 


60.3 


76.8 


Indian 


8,902 I 


3,662 


41.1 1 


63.2 


78.9 


Asian 


5,103 j 


2,037 


39.9 1 


51.6 


68.5 




4,608 I 


1,302 


28.3 1 


34.3 


53.3 


St Paul 


259,970 ! 


28,294 


10.9 ! 


10.3 


28.1 




236,183 1 


20,935 


8.9 1 


8.2 


19.3 


Black 


12,682 ! 


3,258 


25.7 j 


26.7 


47.3 


Indian 


2,486 ! 


582 


23.4 1 


25.3 


38.? 


Asian 


5,247 ! 


2,503 


47.7 I 


47.4 


66.2 




7,343 ! 


1,540 


21.0 ' 


24.4 


38.4 


Toledo 


348,650 ! 


47,486 


13.6 1 


26.3 


59.3 


While 


279,161 I 


26,991 


9.7 ! 


15.9 


40.6 


Black 


60,904 I 


18,549 


30.5 1 


71.8 


86.4 


Indian 


981 I 


270 


27.5 j 


37.3 


58.9 


i\sian 


1,993 I 


270 


13.5 1 


17.9 


25.9 


Hispanic 


10,851 ! 


2,628 


24.2 ! 


48.3 


65.8 



Source: USUC, 
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Educational Attainment in Urban Areas 



When high school completion is examined for central cities compared to the state totals 
for the Region, cemral cities tended to have lower percentages of students completmg high 
school For 1980, four of the seven states had lower central city graduation rates. 
Furthermore, when high school graduation rates for 1970 were compared to 1980 the central 
cities had a progressively lower graduation rate in all seven states m the Region. (See Table 
40.) 



Table 40. Total Versus Central City Populations Over 25 Completing 12 
or More Years of School in the NCREL Region 



1970 



State 


Total 


Central Cities Difference ! 


Total 


Central Cities 


Difference 


Illinois 


52.6 


46.2 


-6.4 ! 


66.5 


59.5 


-7.0 


Indiana 


49.1 


52.3 


3.2 1 


66.3 


66.3 


0.0 


Iowa 


55.3 


62.3 


7.0 1 


71.5 


74.5 


3.0 


Michigan 


48.4 


46.2 


-Z2 1 


68.0 


59.7 


-8.3 


Minnesota 


53.1 


59.1 


6.0 1 


73.1 


74.7 


1.6 


Ohio 


49.3 


46.0 


-3.3 1 


67.0 


60.2 


-6.8 


Wisconsin 


50.5 


54.1 


3.6 1 


69.6 


68.8 


-0.8 


Source: usuu 


1971. Table 


73; USDC IvBi "labie 66. 











1980 



Information regarding high school completion in the thirteen largest cities in the Region 
indicates that from 51% to 76% of the populations over 25 had completed at least high 
school in 1980. An unweighted average of 64% across all cities graduated from high school. 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, and St. Paul had the highest percentages of graduates. Cleveland 
and Chicago had the smallest percentage of graduates. 

Graduation rates for white students are higher than graduation rates for black students. 
In twelve of the thirteen largest cities of the Region, approximately 10% more white students 
graduated. The greatest variations in graduation rates for whites and blacks occurred in 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis. On the other hand, Detroit had a 1% difference in favor of 
blacks. Cleveland, Dayton, and Chicago also had very similar percentages between whites 
and blacks for graduation. 

The residents of Hispanic origin had the lowest rate of completion in nine of the cities. 
Approximately 50% of the adults over age 25 reported graduating from high school. That 
is an average difference of 16% between the white and Spanish Origin groups. The highest 
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graduation percentages for this group were in ^^^^^^^ and Milwaukee. The 

lowest percentages were in Chicago and Cleveland. (See Table 41.) 

Table 41. Central City Populations over Age 25 that Completed Four 
Years of High School or Some College by Ethnicity 



City 


rOpUlallon 

Over Age 25 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 
Origin 


Akron 


63% 


65% 


53% 


54% 


Chicago 


56% 


59% 


54% 


32%> 


Cincinnati 


58% 


64% 


46% 


58%. 


Cleveland 


51% 


52% 


50%> 


36%> 


Columbus 


69% 


72% 


60% 


67% 


Dayton 


60% 


61% 


57%. 


50%. 


Des Moines 


75% 


76% 


64% 


56% 


Detroit 


55% 


54% 


55%. 


41%. 


Indianapolis 


67% 


70% 


53% 


60% 


Milwaukee 


64% 


67% 


53% 


41%. 


Minneapolis 


76% 


77% 


68% 


61% 


St. Paul 


73% 


74% 


65% 


53%. 


Toledo 


64% 


67% 


52% 


43% 


Source: 'I'oials and pcrccnu compuicd irom u^uu i^o^' 
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Economy of the North Central Region 

The following section of the report presents information regarding the economies of the 
seven states in the Region. Major economic activitcs in each state are discussed. Personal 
and household income is presented, as well as unemployment figures. After discussing the 
emire Region, the information is then presented by rural and urban areas. 

Economic Activities 

The economic activities in a state are reflected by the sources of earnings for people 
working in the state. Total income earned by employees living in ^ach state varies 
in the Region. The highest total earnings in 1984 was in Illinois at $112,667,000,000; the 
lowest total was in Iowa at $23,337,000,000. Differences in earnings very closely mirrored 
differences in state population; more populous states reported proportionately more 
earnings. 

States in the Region also varied in the percentage of earnings resulting from different 
areas of economic activity. Manufacturing, services, and government were three dominant 
economic areas for earnings. Manufacturing exceeded 30% of the earnings 
seven states: Michigan, 40%; Indiana, 38%; Ohio, 35%; and Wisconsin, 33% The percent 
of earnings from services was highest in Illinois, 21%; Minnesota, 19%; and Ohio 19%. 
Government was fairly even in all states ranging from a high of 15% in Iowa to a low of 
12% in Indiana. (See Table 42.) 

Personal and Household Income 

The Region's median per capita income for 1985 was about $10,500; the 1985 median 
household income was about $18,000. Median 1985 per capita income ranged from a high 
of $11,302 in Illinois to a low of $9,978 in Indiana. lUinois also had the highest median 
household income of $19,321 in 1985; Iowa had the lowest median household income of 
$16,799. Table 43 lists per capita and household income for all seven states. 

When counted in dollars adjusted for inflation, the people in the NCREL Region in 
general, lost money income between 1979 and 1985. With only one ^^^^^^^ 
states in the Region showed a per capita decrease in money income. The 1979-85 change 
ranged from an increase of $145 per year in Minnesota to a decrease of $649 per year in 
Dlinois. Such decreases erode the tax base on which the schools depend. States with higher 
dependance on local funds are most affected by economic change. 
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Table 42. Ptrccnt of Econo mic Activity in 1984 by Economic Area 

Sciviccs and Related Areas 



SUte 



Goods 



(Gross Product in 

Millions of Dollare) Mining, Manufact 
Const. -uring 



Illinois 
(112,667) 
Indiana 
( 46,371) 
Iowa 
( 23,337) 
Michigan 
( 82,365) 
Minnesota 
( 40,655) 
Ohio 
( 95,236) 
Wisconsin 

( 41,228) 

source: 



5.8 25.2 

5.5 37.7 

4.8 23.9 

3.6 40.2 

5.9 25.3 
5.3 35.2 
4.5 33.2 



Finance, 

Rcuil Insur. Govern- Other 

Trade Real Est. Services ment Services 



8.8 



9.1 



9.4 



8.6 



9.7 



9.1 



9.0 



8.0 



i.5 



5.9 



4.0 



6.3 



4.8 



5.2 



20.6 



15.3 



17.1 



17.5 



13.3 16.5 

12.4 12.8 

14.5 14.6 
13.7 11.4 



19.0 14.0 15.7 
12,8 13.1 
17.2 14.2 12.6 



18.5 



Table 43. Regional Mon ey Income by State, Adjusted to Equal 1985 Dollars 

Median 1979 
Household 



Per Capita Income 



State 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Mfinesoia 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 



1979 

11,951 
10^83 
10,576 
11,394 
11,041 
10,795 
10,731 



1985 

11,302 
9,978 
10,096 
10,902 
11,186 

10371 
10,298 



Income 

19321 

17,582 

16,799 

19,223 

17,761 

17,754 

17,680 



Farming 



1.8 



2.7 



9.9 



1.0 



4.1 



1.1 



4.1 
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T Jnemplovment 



The Region experienced low unemployment in 1970 with unemployment rates in the 3.5% 
to 5.9% range. Unemploymem rose dramatically to the double digit range in 1980 with rates 
between 7.8% and 15.5%. Unemploymcr.t has lowered somewhat in recent years. In 1986 
unemployment fell to the 5.3% to 8.8% rate. All of the states in the region were affected 
by this rise and fall in unemployment, with Iowa and Minnesota being less affected and 
Michigan being the most affected. Table 44 presents unemployment rates by state in the 
Region. 

Substantial ethnic differences are evident in the unemployment figures. Nationally, blacks 
have at least twice as high unemployment as whites. The figures for 1987 were 13% black 
unemployed, 5.3% whites unemployed (USDC, 1989a). 



Table 44. U nemployment Rates by State 

Percent of Labor Force Unemployed Each Year 



State 


1970 


198C 


1986 


Illinois 


3.7 


11.3 


8.1 


Indiana 


4.1 


11.9 


6.7 


Iowa 


3.5 


8.5 


7.0 


Michigan 


5.9 


15.5 


8.8 


Minnesota 


4.2 


7.8 


5.3 


Ohio 


4.0 


12.5 


8.1 


Wisconsin 


4.0 


10.7 


7.0 


SSSISTUSDC. 1577. \m and \m. 
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Economy in Rural Areas 



Rural Ecopnmic Activities 

Rural economicdivesitv. Rural communities in the Region are a diverse lot. Many fit 
th e ^JreoCs rf asmalUo wn surrounded by farms, com, fields, and cows; however, many 
otL mraTcommunities do not fit this stereotype. For example, m parts of northern 
tnLZa W°rn™n, and Michigan, community life revolves around W. f»hmg, and 

'orchards a'nd vegetaWe fields dot the landscape of S-'he™ ^^^^^^^^ 
northern Indiana. More mining machinery than farm equipmem can be observed m 
s^uthemmostVnois and southeastern Ohio. Although the ^«"-We f ^« 
towns fits much of Iowa, even that state offers samples of d vers. y J«"- ^"^| 
economies of the NCREL Region tend to specialize m one of three market sectors, 
manufacturing, agriculture, or natural resources. 

F.nnnn,ir trends in n.r.l mmmunities . The agricultural, manufacturing and mining sectors 
of. he economy have performed poorly m the 1980s, 

stress that rural areas have experienced. In the period from 1979 to 'Z"^' 
Economies heavily dependent on goods production (agriculture, manufactunng m nmg) 
Tave fared much more ^)orly than areas dependem on recreation or ^^^^^"^"^ 
economic base. In the 1980s, downturns in all three sectors comcided, transformmg what 
might have been localized problems into widespread rural decline. 

The nation as a whole has become alarmed at what has been tenned the "farai crisis", 
m^kedTa surge of farm foreclosures and rural bank failures. As of W^^^^ 1^ 
financial stress was Rreatest for farmers in the states around the Great Lakes area, ine 
Cwestjn pa'^.icular, has experienced rapidly declining land values: there has nearly 
been a 60% decline since 1981, with most of the change occurring m 19f ^n*! ^f. 
FarSiers experienced a modest degree of recovery ir. 1987. and agncuUural lan^^ 
began to increase once again, though not nearly enough to ~™P«7'\f '^^^J,'^'^^ 
of serious decline. In 1988, drought conditions throughout the uppe Midwest took yet 
another toll on the economic well being of the Region (NCREL, 1989). 

Even though farming is not the strong industry of former years, it is still big business in 
the Region. W most agricultural state is Iowa where farming accounts for almost 10% o 
Z mmutate gross product. Minnesota and Wisconsin each attnbute 4.1% o^^^ 
to agriculture Indiana brings in 2.7% from the fields, ^.^f :„95'o (^^ 

MicWgan (1%) have the least income from agriculture in the Region (USDC, 1988a). 

Rural .rn nnmic sector depen dency. One way of looking at economic acti^^ty in the non- 
me^^ n "rnties is the'^se ^rlependency strategy. With 

ii evaluated bv the types of activities which earn a minimum amoum of mcome lor its 
wo^ktr DepLding^n the type of employmem, when 20% to 30% of the population of 
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the non-metropolitan county earns its income from one type of employment or 
proprietorship, then that county is said to be dependent upon it. One county, therefore can 
be dependent upon many economic sectors. (See definitions at the beginnmg of this 
document for details regarding minimum standards for dependency.) 

In the non-metro counties in the Region, agriculture employs the majority of workers. 
More than one-third (36%) of the rural counties in the Region in 1980 were dependent, at 
least to the minimum level, on farming. Manufacturing is next in importance, with over one- 
fifth (22%) of the counties being dependent upon it. Mining is more important in the 
Region than one might think, with almost one-temh (9%) of the non-metro counties relying 
upon it in 1980 (NCREL, 1989). 

The non-metro areas of the states in the Region are dependent upon a mix of agriculture, 
manufacturing, government, mining, and other activities. Iowa, Minnesota, and Illinois have 
more counties dependem on agriculture. Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan have more counties 
dependent upon manufacturing. Wisconsin has an even balance of counties dependent on 
each. Michigan and Minnesota have several counties which are dependent upon 
governmental offices for employment. (See Table 45.) 



Ta ble 45. Sector Dependencies for NCREL's Non-Metro Counties by State, 1979 

Non-Metro Counties Dependent on Sector -- Percent (Number) 



State 


Agriculture 


Manufacturing 


Government 


Mining 


Other 


Illinois 


36.0% (29) 


22.0% (18) 


7.5% ( 6) 


9.0% (7) 


26.0% (21) 


Indiana 


22.6% (14) 


58.0% (36) 


6.4% ( 4) 


3.2% (2) 


16.0% (10) 


Iowa 


59.0% (54) 


15.4% (14) 


3.3% ( 3) 


0.0% (0) 


25.0% (23) 


Michigan 


3.4% ( 2) 


41.4% (24) 


29.3% (17) 


6.9% (4) 


22.4% (13) 


Minnesota 


48.6% (35) 


14.0% (10) 


14.0% (10) 


2.7% (2) 


26.4% (19) 


Ohio 


2.0% ( 1) 


77.0% (38) 


2.0% ( 1) 


12.0% (6) 


10.2% ( 5) 


Wisconsin 


26.3% (15) 


31.6% (18) 


7.0% ( 4) 


0.0% (0) 


35.1% (20) 


Source: NCREL, 1989. 
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Rural Unemployment 

In 1987, Illinois had the highest non-metro ""f^P'^^^.^^^^-f '""L^^Z 
Iowa's non-metro unemployment was lowest at 5.7% (NCREU 1989, p. 12). Across the 
Son h^ver the 1987 figures were an improvemem over the four years precedmg, m 
forsiatrbTas much ^ In 1983, Michigan had by far the highest non-metro 
unTmp^ent'percentages, Illinois and Ohio were the ne« highest. Iowa and Mtnnesota 
had the lowest percentage figures in 1983. (See Table 46.) 



Table 46. Change in Non-Metro Unemployment Rate 1983 to 1987 

Unemployment 



Unemployment Percentage Change 

1983 to 1987 



Region Average 



12.4 



8.3 



Illinois 


13.6 


10.8 


-20.6 


Indiana 


11.7 


7.1 


-39.3 


Iowa 


7.6 


5.7 


-25.0 


Michigan 


17.1 


10.6 


-38.0 


Minnesota 


9.8 


7.6 


-22.4 


Ohio 


14.7 


9.1 


-38.1 


Wisconsin 


12.2 


7.5 


-38.5 



Economy in Urban Areas 



T Irhan Household Income 

Table 47 presems the median household incomes for each state and for the 13 largest 
cities in the Region. The median household incomes on the state leve were between 
$21,000 and $29,000 in 1987. Illinois had the highest median income, while Iowa had the 
lowest, by a large increment. 

The households in large cities in the Region generally had lower iiicomes than the 
households in their respective states. The range for the cities extended from a h.gh of 
$27,000 to $18,000. The largest discrepancies between cities ''"'^.^states were fbu^^^^^^^ 
Detroit Clevelar. . and Dayton. Their median incomes were more than $7,500 lower than 
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the incomes in their states. They were followed by Cincinnati and Chicago, which had 
differences of over $5,000. 

The two exceptions to the poorer conditions in the cities are Indianapolis and Des Moines. 
The median household incomes were higher in both these cities than they were in the states. 
The difference between Indianapolis and the state of Indiana was $1,800. The difference 
between Des Moines and the state of Iowa was $3,753. 



Table 47. Median Household Income by State and City Within State, 1987 



State 


State Median 
Household 
Income 


v_.ity wiinm ^laie 


r^itv Mprfinn 
Household 
Income 


Illinois 


28,975 


Chicago 


23,622 


Indiana 


25,405 


Indianapolis 


27,205 


Iowa 


20,968 


Des Moines 


24,721 


Michigan 


27,073 


Detroit 


19,225 


Minnesota 


27,803 


Minneapolis 


24,018 






St. Paul 


26,358 


Ohio 


25,829 


Akron 


20,874 






Qncinnati 


20,130 






Cleveland 


18,245 






Columbus 


22,343 






Dayton 


18,223 






Toledo 


24,252 


Wisconsin 


26,138 


Milwaukee 


23,462 



Sourec: McNally. IW. 
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Education In the North Central Region 



The foUowing section of the report discusses education in the Region. It presents 
information regarding students, teachers, and schools. Following ^^is, the ^am^^^^^^^ 
then discussed for rural and urban areas when information has been available for these areas 
specifically. 

Student Po pulation 

Enrollment . The total school enrollment figures for the nation have been declining 
over the past twenty years. The NCREL Region has experienced the same trends m 
enrollment Between 1981 and 1987, the total school enrollments have declined each year 
in five of the seven states in the Region. The two exceptions were Mmnesota and 
Wisconsin, which dropped during the first years and then increased slightly (Snyder, 198^). 

The total number of public school students enrolled in the Region J^;^^ 
approximately 8 million students; this is down from 8.7 miUion students in 1971. This 
"!^^^TJs% drop in enrollment for this period. Enrollment in the 1989-90 school year 
ranged from a high of approximately 1.8 million students m Illinois and Ohio to a low ot 
478,000 in Iowa. 

The Region's decrease in enrollment may be seen in Table 48 which gives enrollment 
figures through the 80s. This table demonstrates that enrollment dechned in all states 
between 1981 and 1987. The relative ranking of the states, however, did not change over 
the period examined. 



Table 48. Total Public School Enrollment and Number of Districts 



State 


Fall, 1981 


Fall, 1927 


1989-90 


Total Distncts 


Illinois 


1,924,084 


1,811,446 


1,764,035 


963 


Indiana 


1,025,172 


964,129 


952,255 


324 


Iowa 


516,216 


480,826 


478,486 


431 


Micbigan 


1,803.034 


1,606344 


1355369 


524 


Minnesota 


733,741 


721,481 


732,206 


433 


Ohio 


1,898,501 


1,793,411 


1,764,459 


612 


Wisconsin 


804,262 


772363 


782,905 


429 


Region Total 


8,705,010 


8,150,000 


8,029,715 


3,716 


Source: Snyder. \W. hor the 


imM bnrollmenl 


and Total Dislnci counts, telephone iuivey oi siaic cuu«.»u.w. ui..w.a«. 
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Age trends . Enrollment has indeed declined for the older grades. Separating school 
enroUmcni by age groups, however, gives a somewhat more complex picture of this change. 
Nationally, enrollment has increased somewhat for the preschool and primary age children 
(grades K through 3). This increase has been due to an "echo" of the baby boom 
generation. When the offspring of the baby boomers began having children in the mid- 
1970s they caused an increase in kindergarten enrollment between 1980 and 1986. 
According to the Department of the Census, these increases have been a temporary reversal 
in the generally downward trend in enrollment; the numbers of students m\\ not return to 
the numbers of former years (USDC, 1989a). 

This national trend holds true for the early elementary grades in the NCREL Region. 
As Table 49 demonstrates, there was a slight increase in enrollment in the younger grades^ 
!n most of the states, the population of students below grade six in 1987 became larger with 
each successive year, in most grades and for most states. 



Table 49. Stite Enrollment in Public Elementary Schools by Grade, Fall 1987 



State 


Kinder- 
garten 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Illinois 


131,000 


142,619 


142,121 


135,186 


128,340 


127,887 


Indiana 


71,405 


80,991 


74,714 


71,854 


70,400 


69,421 


Iowa 


39,608 


38,817 


37,512 


35,536 


34301 


33,828 


Michigan 


139,645 


126380 


118,615 


114,751 


110315 


107,760 


Minnesota 


62,391 


61,291 


57,906 


55,082 


52,761 


51,167 


Ohio 


141,046 


151,203 


141,457 


136,023 


130372 


129,788 


Wisconsin 


62,509 


62,247 


59,138 


56,361 


53,928 


53,006 


Region Total 


647,604 


663,548 


630,463 


604,793 


580,417 


572,857 



Source: Snyder, l^Uy, 'laoic ili. 



Average dailv membership and attendance . Average daily membership (ADM) is a 
different figure than simple enrollment for a given year. The average daily enrollment 
accounts for fluctuations in school population from month to month dunng the school year. 
Simple enrollment is the number enrolled in school on a particular date. 

The average daily attendance (ADA) in the states is typically between 92% and 96% 
of the average daily enrollment. These percentages are fairly consistent from state to state 
in a given year and between 1980 and 1987. Table 50 presents average daily membership 
and average daily attendance figures for the states in the Region. 
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Table 50. Student Average Daily Membership and Average 



State 


Average Daily 
Membership 
(ADM) 


Average Daily 
Attendance 
(ADA) 


ADA as a 
Percentage 
of ADM 


1980-1981 School Year 


Illinois 


1,876,356 


1,765,357 


94.1 


Indiana 


994,492 


944,424 


95.0 


Iowa 


524,800 


501,403 


95.5 


Michigan 


N/A 


1,711,139 


N/A 


Minnesota 


750,073 


710,836 


94.8 


Ohio 


1,948,600 


1,801,914 


92.5 


Wisconsin 


771,485 


743,505 


96.4 


1986-1987 School Year 


Illinois 


1,707,551 


1,574,128 


92.2 


Indiana 


947,000 


873.733 


92.3 


Iowa 


474,378 


453,150 


95.5 


Michigan 


N/A 


1,476,471 


N/A 


Minnesota 


708,117 


674,245 


95.2 


Ohio 


1,776,100 


1,664,709 


93.7 


Wisconsin 


727,850 


682,560 


93.8 


Note: N/A means dala nol avaiiaoic. 






Source: Snyder, 1988. 







Fthnic minorities . There are many etbiiic or racial minority students m the Region. 
When Hispanic students are included, nearly one in five students (19%) is a minority 
student. There are approximately 1.5 million students in the Region who are black, 
Hispanic, American Indian, or Asian. Stater with larger total populations also have a higher 
proportion of minority students. The largest number of minority students has been reported 
in minois; the count in the 1987-88 school year was 604,400 (33% of all students). The 
smallest number of minority students has been consistently reported m Iowa, with a mmonty 
enrollment in 1987 of 24,091 (5% of all students). Approximately three-fourths of the 
minority students are black. They total 1.1 million students in the Region (14% of all 
students). In addition, there are significant numbers of Hispanic, Asian, and Amencan 
Indian students in the Region. (See Table 51.) 
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Table 51. All Students by Race by State, 1987-88 



State # 
(State %) 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Total 


Illinois 


1,207,030 


404,322 


153,988 


2,138 


43,952 


1,811.430 


(/o) 


66.63 


22.32 


8.50 


0.12 


2.43 


961,742 


Indians 


834,600 


103,685 


16,776 


1,129 


5,552 




86.78 


10.78 


1.74 


0.12 


0.58 


480,683 


iUWa 


456.592 


12.624 


4,560 


1,336 


5,571 




94.99 


2.63 


0.95 


0.28 


1.16 


1,587,678 




1,234,128 


288,514 


34,024 


14,112 


16,900 


(%) 


77.73 


18.17 


2.14 


0.89 


1.06 




Minnesota 


651,564 


20,027 


7,075 


11,570 


17,856 


708,092 


(%) 




2.83 


1.00 


1.63 


2.52 




Ohio 


1,498,231 


256,120 


20,145 


1,817 


14,708 


, 1,791,021 


(%) 


83.65 


14.30 


1.12 


0.10 


0.82 


772,260 


Wisconsin 


669,886 


65,169 


16,784 


9,091 


11,330 


(%) 


86.74 


8,44 


2.17 


1.18 


1.47 




Region 
(%) 


6,552,031 
80,76 


1,150,461 
14.18 


253,352 
3.12 


41,193 
0.50 


115,869 
1.42 


8,112,906 



L ource: Common Core of Dala» 1987-88. 



5;tndent. included in Thapter 1 and financial need. The state offices of education 
were telephone surveyed to identify the numbers of students served by Chapter 1 or included 
in their formula count for financial need. The Chapter 1 count given was for the regular 
1988-89 school year. Both public and non-public schools were included in the count. Ihe 
formula count for financial need was also for the 1988-89 regular school year. The count 
was determined by individual state accounting methods. 

A total of 708,442 students were served in Chapter 1 programs across the entire 
Regie 1. Just over one million studems were included in the formula count financial need 
in the Region. The most populous states-Dlinois, Michigan, and Ohio-also had the highest 
numbers of studems served under Chapter 1 and for the count for financial need. (See 
Table 52.) 
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Table 52. Chapter 1 and Formula Count for Students in 19 88-89 School Year 

Number Served By Formula Count for 

rhanterl Financial Need 



;:»iaie 
Illinois 


r---/ 

152,322 


344,169 


Indiana 


100,000 


129,587 


Iowa 


41,004 


108,262 


Michigan 


150,765 


267,561 


Minnesota 


64,715 


84,006 


Ohio 


139,462 


285,133 


Wisconsin 


60,174 


100,487 



Re gion Total IQ&Ml 

Source; lelcphone survey of suie olliccs ot caucuon, Iwu, 



Fr.. ..hml lunch . Receiving free school lunch is an indicator of f.f f "/f f 
a student. Students must demonstrate economic need in order to qualify to ^ee lunch^ 
E^n though these applications do not have the force of some documents (such as m 

hev are a school level reflection of economic need. They are also more current since 
S ha™ be^t^ke^fror. the 1987-88 Common Core of Data and the National Governor s 
Association reports instead of the 1980 Census. 

The unweighted Regional average for the time period 1982 to 1987 has shown a 
relatively conSt rate of students receiving free school lunch in each state. It runs from 
8 1% i^ 1982 to 18 3% in 1984 to 18.0% in 1987. Illinois had the highest percentage of 
stuilm^ece^vlng '^^^^ Indiana had the lowest percentages of studems receiving 

lunch. Table 53 presents free school Lunch information for this penod. 
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Tabic 53. Percent Change in Free School Lunch 1981-87 



State 


Percent Recipients 




1982-87 
Change 


1982 


1984 


1987 


Illinois 


26 


25 


25 


-1 


Indiana 


14 


15 


15 


+ 1 


Iowa 


16 


18 


18 


+2 


Michigan 


20 


18 


18 


-2 


Minnesota 


15 


16 


15 


0 


Ohio 


20 


19 


18 


-2 


Wisconsin 


16 


17 


17 


+ 1 



Source: NUA, ivsv. 



Teaching Staff 

Numbers . Across the seven states in the Region, the number of teachers reflects the 
number of students per state. The number of teachers in the Region varies from a high ot 
105,217 in Illinois to a low of 30,873 in Iowa. 

The number of teachers as a percentage of staff varies from 47% to 59%. Therefore 
most states have as many staff members in the offices and support roles of schools and 
districts as th«y have in the classrooms. Table 54 presents the teaching staff size and related 
statistics for each of the seven states in the Region. 

Stnrier. Meacher ratio . According to the Common Core of Data, student-teacher 
ratios iiTfhTRegion range from a high in Michigan of 20.1 students per teacher Jo a low of 
15 6 in Iowa. (See Table 54.) This is about a 25% difference in ratios. When the ratios ot 
students to all school staff are computed, the differences between states are smaller. Illinois 
Ohio, ?.r.d Minnesota share the highest student-staff ratio of 9.7; Iowa has the lowest 
student-staff ratio at 8.5. 

The Di pest of Education Statistics 1989 lists higher student-teacher ratios. (This 
source describes the ugures as being supplied by the teachers themselves.) The Dlges 
numbers range from 25 to 21 students per teacher: Illinois, 23 students per teacher; Indiana, 
24; Iowa, 25; Michigan, 23; Minnesota, 22; Ohio, 25; and Wisconsin, 21. 
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Table 54. Teacher Counts and Pupil Ratios by State, 1987-i 



State 


Number of 
Tcachere 


Percent of Staff 
Who Arc Teachers 


Pupil/Staff 
Ratio 


rUpiulcacner rsauo 




105,217 


56.4 


9.7 


17.2 


mm cilia 


53J49 


51.0 


9.2 


17.9 


Iowa 


30,873 


54.5 


8.5 


15.6 


Michigan 


80,081 


47 1 


9.4 


20.1 


Minnesota 


42,132 


56.9 


9.7 


17.1 


Ohio 


99,641 


53.9 


9.7 


18.0 


Wisconsin 


47,721 


59.4 


9.6 


16.2 


Source: Digest of Educational Siaiisiics, 1989. 









School Buildings 

Numbers . There are 18,636 schools in the North Central Region. Generally, the 
number of buildings reflects total student enrollment in a state. The largest number ot 
buildings is in Illinois; the smallest is in Minnesota. (See Table 55.) 



Table 55. Total Schools by State, 1987-88 





Total 


State 


Schools 


Illinois 


4,261 


Indiana 


1,886 


Iowa 


1.634 


Michigan 


3,619 


Minnesota 


1,570 


Ohio 


3,664 


Wisconsin 


2,002 


Region Total 


18,636 


Source: Common Core ol baia, 


1987-88 



Size Most of the schools in the Region are small. Median school enrollment ranges 
from a hi7h of 444 students per school in Indiana to a low of 247 studem per school in lowa^ 
rSee TabL 56 ) The substamial number of small schools in the Region suggests the need 
o provide educational services in small schools that are comparable to those provided m 
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larcer schools Almost thiecfourths of the schools in the Region (71%) have 500 students 
::ZTFt^.^orc, 38% of all schools have 300 or fewer students. On a state-by-state 
basis, however, there is a great deal of variabiUty. (See Table 57.) 



Table 56. Average & Median School 
Size by State, 1987-88 _ 



State Mean (Median) 



IlUnois 425 (327) 

Indiana 501 (444) 

Iowa 294 (247) 

Michigan 436 (588) 

Minnesota 452 (378) 

Ohio 479 (415) 

Wisconsin 386 (332)_ 
Source: Common Core on5aia, IVbT^ 



Tables?. All Students by School Size by State, 1987-88 



State # 

(State %) OjP_ 

Illinois 175 

(%) 4.11 

Indiana 58 

(%) 3.01 

Iowa 44 

(%) 2.69 

Michigan 385 

(%) 10.65 

Minnesota 77 

(%) 5.05 

Ohio 98 

(%) 2.62 

Wisconsin 42 



(%) 2.10 
Source: (Jommon tlorc ol Uau, ii^HV-Wi 











701- 


1001- 


2001- 


3001 & 


-100 


101-300 


301-500 


501-700 


1000 


2000 


3000 


Higher 


296 


1442 


1130 


566 


265 


224 


56 


7 


6.95 


33.84 


28.87 


13.28 


6.22 


5.26 


1.31 


0.16 


26 


413 


663 


456 


177 


114 


16 


1 


1.35 


21.47 


34,46 


23.70 


9.20 


5.93 


0.83 


0.05 


140 


851 


428 


106 


30 


32 


3 


0 


8.57 


52.08 


26.19 


6.49 


1.84 


1.% 


0.18 


0.00 


88 


747 


1293 


636 


260 


184 


22 


1 


2. '^3 


20.66 


35.76 


17.59 


7.19 


5.09 


0.61 


0.03 


63 


470 


349 


303 


163 


88 


12 


0 


4.13 


30.82 


22.89 


19.87 


10.69 


5.77 


0.79 


0.00 


45 


832 


1467 


757 


326 


1% 


24 


0 


1.20 


22.22 


39.17 


20.21 


8.70 


523 


0.64 


0.00 


154 


692 


645 


276 


111 


78 


4 


0 


7.69 


34.57 


32.22 


13.79 


5.54 


3.90 


0.20 


0.00 
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Age of buildings . One of the pressing issues for the Region, as well as the nation, is 
the increasing age of many school buildings. The Education Writers AssociaUon reports that 
most of the states in the nation have not developed the capacity to deal with the needs o 
school faciUties. One basic impediment to understanding and addressmg the issue of school 
buildings is the lack of information about the ages of schools and their conditions. Studies 
released in 1988 revealed deplorable conditions of the urban school facihties in some states. 
Reports released in 1989 further revealed that about one-half of all rural schools Lre unsate, 
outdated, and inadequate." The ouildings in all locations have often aged quickly. 
Furthemlore, their architectural designs do not usually allow flexible student management; 
it is difficult to adapt them to new uses and styles of instruction (NGA, lysy). 

Table 58 lists the year of construction for instructional buildings in each state in the 
Region. It demonstrates the aging condition of many of the states' schools. Across the 
Region, 22% of all instructional buildings are older than 50 years. The age of buildings 
varies substantially between states, with Minnesota having 43% of its buildings older than 
50 years and Ohio having only 7% that old. 




Stale 


Total 


Pre- 


1900- 


1940- 




1899 


1939 


1949 


Illinois 


4,166 


136 


1,305 


236 


Iowa 


3,763 


45 


942 


118 


Michigan 


3,630 


25 


400 


100 


Minnesota 


1,506 


25 


626 


45 


Ohio 


3,977 


25 


250 


250 


Wisconsin 


2,002 


58 


381 


205 


Region 


19,044 


314 


3.904 


954 



1,139 
804 
275 
335 
725 
695 



762 
923 
500 
328 
725 
331 



3,973 3,569 



505 
659 
100 
102 
725 
165 

2,256 



83 
230 

50 

45 
100 

44 
552 



io\t: Uata not available tor inaiana. 
Souree NGA.1989. 

School Finance 

Cost per Dupil . Expenditures per pupil have steadily increased over the last thirty 
years The biggest jump for most states in the Region occuned in the 60s. The 7Us had 
slightly lower gains, and the 80s were just slightly behind that. Over the past thirty years, 
however, states in the Region have allocated steadily increasing amounts of money to 
education. 

It is a complicated matter to compare states on this je since the different states 
have very different cost-of-living figures, different inflation rates, and widely different 
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educational needs based upon populations and building needs. Comparative cost figures do 
give some general ideas, however, if used with these cautions in mind. Nationally, in the 
1985-86 school year the expenditure per pupil was $3,752. In the Region, 
expenditures per pupil ranged from a high of $4,176 in Michigan to a low of $3 275 in 
Indiana. These figures are calculated for 1985 dollars and are presented in Table 59. 

<;nnrces of revenue . The school revenues obtained from the three major income 
sources vary widely across the states. The states receive from 4% to 6% of their funds from 
the federal government. The state and local funding formulas vary also. Generally, in the 
last few years, there has been a move toward more state funding of education and less local 
funding. However, some states (notably Wisconsin and Michigan) have maintained higher 
local funding patterns. (See Table 60.) 

Table 59. Expenditure Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 

All Public Schools, Constant 1985-86 DoUars 



State 


1959- 
1960 


1969- 
1970 


1979- 
1980 


1985- 
1986 


Illinois 


1,624 


2,620 


3,626 


3,781 


Indiana 


1,365 


2,097 


2,639 


3,275 


Iowa 


1,362 


2,432 


3,261 


3,619 


Michigan 


1,537 


2,604 


3,701 


4,176 


Minnesota 


1,575 


2,603 


3,346 


3,941 


Ohio 


1,352 


2,103 


2,908 


3,527 


Wisconsin 


1,530 


2,543 


3,472 


4,168 


National 


1,389 


2,351 


3,184 


3,752 


2>ource: sinydcr, i96y- 
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Table 60. Percent of Funding Sources for the 1986-87 School Year 



State 


Federal 
Funding 


State 
Funding 


Local 
Funding 


Illinois 


4.3 


39.1 


56.5 


Indiana 


4.9 


58.1 


37.0 


Iowa 


5.1 


44.5 


50.4 


Michigan 


5.9 


34.9 


59.3 


Minnesota 


4.2 


56.9 


38.8 


Ohio 


5.5 


49.6 


44.8 


Wisconsin 


4.7 


34.5 


60.8 


Source: bnyder, lyey. 



Fvnpnditure categories . Approximately two-thirds of the expenditures in the schools 
are for direct instructional needs. The other one-third of the expenditures is for support 
needs. Non-instructional costs are much less than the other categories with an average o. 
3% to 4% Table 61 lists instructional costs for the Region durmg the 1984-85 school year. 




Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Region 



5,662,354 
2,696,072 
U99,674 
5,735.303 
2,461,571 
5,504.161 
2,655,729 
26,314,864 



3,340,618 
1.669^7 
912,096 
3^60,197 
1,487,663 
3,189.135 
1,638,538 
15,497,514 



59.0 
61.9 
57.0 
56.8 
60.4 
57.9 
61.7 
58.9 



2.122,535 
974,521 
64M20 

2;542,971 
856,059 

2.162,431 
965,656 

10.069.294 



37.5 
36A 
40.3 
40.9 
34.8 
393 
36.4 
38.3 



199,200 
52,284 
42,459 
132,135 
117.849 
152,394 
51,535 
748,056 



3.5 
1.9 
2.7 
23 
4.8 
18 
1.9 
.03 



5k)urcc: Snyder, 
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Education for Rural Students 



Rural Student Population 

Enrollment . Rural students compose only 19% of the Region's total student 
enrollment. (See Table 62.) In keeping with their larger total populations, Illinois Ohio, 
a^Sgan had the larges absolute numbers of rural students. The states with the largest 
^efcentaTof rural students, however, are the more rural states of Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. The smallest percentages of rural students are in Illmois, Michigan, and tadiana, 
all states which do not depend as much upon agriculture or mimng (NLKbU iy»yj. 



Table 62. Rural Students by State, 1987-88 





Total 


Rural 


% Rural 


State 


Students 


Students 


Students 


Illinois 


1,811,430 


209,160 


11.55 


Indiana 


963,218 


186,892 


19.40 


Iowa 


480,684 


151,959 


31.61 


Michigan 


1,578,962 


226,435 


14.34 


Minnesota 


710,245 


219,960 


30.97 


Ohio 


1,794,554 


388,952 


21.67 


Wisconsin 


772,277 


192,837 


24.97 


Region Total 


8,111,370 


1,576,195 


19.43 


Source: Oommon Core ot Data, 









Fthnir minorities . Rural schools in the Region's states are racially homogenous A 
least 94% of rural students in each state in the Region are white. Michigan rural schools 
have the most racially diverse studem enrollment. At the other end of the scale, Iowa has 
a less than 1% non-white rural student population. (See Table 63.) 

Fr ee, school lunch . Rural students receive approximately the same level of free school 
lunch as the entire state school population. In both cases about 18% receive free school 
lunch. Table 64 contrasts rural and total students on the basis of the percentage of free 
school lunch received by the students in those areas. 
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State # 
(State %) 



Illinois 

(%) 

Indiana 
(%) 
Iowa 
(%) 

Michigan 
(%) 

Minnesota 
(%) 
Ohio 
(%) 

Wisconsin 
(%) 



White 
202,394 

96.77 
184.185 

98.65 
150,569 

99.08 
214,762 

94.27 
209,061 

95.98 
379,246 

97.59 
186,512 

96.72 



Black 
4,490 
2.15 
625 
0.33 
214 
0.14 
3,523 
1.55 
643 
0.30 
4,771 
1.23 
5.53 
0.29 



Hispanic 
1,578 
0.75 
1,166 
0.62 
438 
0.29 
4,491 
1.97 
1355 
0.62 
2,837 
0.73 
1382 
0.72 



Region 



1,526,729 14,819 
(%) 96.94 0.94 

Source: Common Core of Data, 1987-88. 



Table 64. Free Lunch for Rural and State 



13,249 
0.84 



Sate 


% Total 
Students 


% Rural 
Students 


Illinois 


N/A 


N/A 


Ind'ana 


17.67 


11.57 


Iowa 


19.48 


19.28 


Michigan 


N/A 


N/A 


Minnesota 


19.00 


21.28 


Ohio 


N/A 


N/A 


Wisconsin 


17.49 


18.16 


Region % 


18.32 


18.19 


Noie: Region % Is weighted based on numbei ol sciioois in uitii aiuj 
each iUle. N/A means daU not available. 
Source: Common Core of Data, 1987-88. 
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76 
0.04 
142 
0.08 
128 
0.08 
3,679 
1.61 
4,883 
2.24 
269 
0.07 
3,606 
1.87 



12,783 
0.81 



Asian 
622 
0.30 
585 
031 
614 
0.40 
1,355 
0.59 
1,865 
0.86 
1,500 
0.39 
784 
0.41 



7,325 
0.47 



186,703 

151,963 

227,810 

217,807 

388,623 

192,837 



1,574,903 
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Student-Teacher Ratio 



Rural student.teacher ratios are about the same as the overall ratios for the states. 
The highest ratio is in Ohio at 20.1; the lowest is in Iowa at 13 9. The J^^^^^^Jj^^^"'^^^ 
be in states which have a higher proportion of widely dispersed population. The Common 
Core of Data allows state data to be subdivided into rural areas for student-teacher ratios. 
(See Table 65.) 

Table 65. Student-Teacher Ratio for Rural and State, 1987-88 



State 


Student-Teacher Ratio 
State Rural 


Number of 
Rural Teachers 


Illinois 


17.78 


16.58 


55,754 


Indiana 


17.91 


17.98 


28,311 


Iowa 


15.26 


13.91 


12,512 


Michigan 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Minnesota 


16.97 


15.63 


22,075 


Ohio 


19.86 


20.09 


47,350 


Wisconsin 


16.08 


15.49 


21,949 


Note: N/A means aau noi available. 
Source: Common Core of Dala, 1987-88. 



School Buildings 



Numbers . Even though 19% of students in the Region are rural, about 30% of the 
schools are rural. Schools in the rural areas are smaller and there are 
attempt to prevem busing unreasonable distances. Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio had the tewe^^t 
proportion of rural schools in 1980 in keeping with their lesser rural population a, J 
employment. Iowa and Minnesota had the highest proportion of rural schools-almost half. 
(See Table 66.) 

Size The average school size for the Region in 1980 was 433 students. The average 
i^ral sch^i size, at the same time, was 290. That is a striking difference of 143 student. 
The median school size was 373 for the Region, meaning that half of the^ schools were 
smaller than that number. The median school size for rural schools was 239, also a much 
smaller figure. (See Table 67.) 

Rural schools typically have smaller enroUments than schools that are represented by 
the state averages. In Iowa, over 88% of the rural schools have 300 or fewer studems 
compared to slightly over 38% of the rural schools in Indiana. Over 99% of Iowa s rural 
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schools enroll 500 or fewer students, compared to less than 70% of Indiana's rural 
(NCREL, 1989). (See Table 68.) 



Table 66. 


Total and Rural Schools by State, 1987-88 


State 


Total Schools 


Rural Schools 




Illinois 


4,261 


1 n '1 1 
1,1 >1 




Indiana 


1,886 


471 


24.97 


Iowa 


1,634 


805 


49.27 


Michigan 


3,619 


682 


18.84 


Minnesota 


1,570 


753 


47.96 


Ohio 


• 3,664 


1,025 


27.97 


Wisconsin 


2,002 


763 


38.11 



Region 18,636 5,540 

Source: Common Core ol Data. lVoV-«8 



Table 67. Aver age & Median Rural School Size by State, 19 87-88 

State Mean Total Rural RuralH'otal 

(State Median) Schools Schools Difference 



lUinois 425 

(327) 

Indiana . 501 

(444) 

Iowa 294 

(247) 

Michigan 436 

(388) 

Minnesota 452 

(378) 

Ohio 479 

(415) 

W'isujn&in 586 

(332) 



iouix«: Common Cvrt of D*<U, lS^7-88. 




Tabic 68. Rural Students by School Size by State, 1987-88 



State # 

(State %) 


0-50 


51-100 


101-300 


301-500 


501-700 


701- 

lUUU 


1001- 


2001- 
3000 


3001 & 
Higher 


Illinois 


45 


184 


276 


148 


28 


Q 

o 


1 

i 


0 


0 


(%) 


6.52 


26.67 


40.00 


21.45 


4.06 


1.16 


U. 14 


n on 


nno 


Indiana 


4 


8 


173 


149 


103 


5L 




0 


0 


(%) 


0.84 


1.69 


36.50 


31.43 


21.73 


0. o 


1 OS 


000 


0.00 


Iowa 


28 


115 


569 


87 


3 


3 


U 


u 


0 


(%) 


3.48 


14.29 


70.68 


10.81 


0.37 


0.37 


U.UU 


U.UU 


000 


Michigan 


64 


33 


223 


237 


92 


24 




u 


0 


(%) 


938 


4.84 


32.70 


34.75 


13.49 


3.52 


1.32 


U.UU 


000 


Minnesota 


37 


57 


401 


163 


56 




D 


5 


0 


(%) 


4.89 


7.53 


52.97 


21.53 


7.40 


4.23 


n TO 
u. /y 


u.oo 


0,00 


Ohio 


27 


25 


386 


384 


14o 


D / 


16 


2 


0 


(%) 


2^8 


2.39 


-^6.94 


36.75 


14.16 


5.45 


1^3 


0.19 


0.00 


Wisconsin 


18 


105 


401 


175 


50 


12 


2 


0 


0 


(%) 


2.36 


13.76 


52.56 


22.94 


6.55 


1.57 


0.26 


0.00 


0.00 



Source: Common Core of DaU, 1987-88. 
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Education for Urban Students 



Urban Student PmulatiQD 

Hnrollmem . Throughout .he Region, more than 27% °f;!;.^«"''"'tlMo!^f ^1^^ 
very urb^iT^i^cities (cities over 400,000) or mid-sized cities (ciUes under 400,000). Over 
2 2 mUHon students attended urban schools in the Region. The highest number of urban 
siud™ t nafurarteS to occur in the most populous states. Illinois had the -nost urban 
udem ' as «ell as the highest percentage, 35%. Minnesota had the lowest 

" rth 87,400, ;nd the lowest percentage with 12%. Table 69 lists the number and 
percentage of urban students in iiie seven states of the Region. 



Table 69. Urban Students by State, 1987-88 



State 


Total Students 


Urban 
Students 


% Urban Students 


Illinois 


1,811,430 


628,684 


34.71 


Indiana 


963,218 


265,857 


27.60 


Iowa 


480,684 


129,025 


26.84 


Michigan 


1,578,962 


400,212 


25.35 


Minnesota 


710,245 


87,400 


12.31 


Ohio 


1,794,554 


505,713 


28.18 


Wisconsin 


772,277 


223,248 


28.91 


Region Total 


8,111,370 


2,240,139 


27.62 


Source: Common Core of Data. 1987-88. 



Ethnic minorities . The urban centers in all states have a higher ethnic and non-white 
studentlSS^the states as a whole. In Michigan and Illinois blacks are the largest 

group in urban areas (57% and 48%, respectively) ^f^^'^^'^X"'^'''^ j^f^,^^, 
resnectivelv ) The highest white urban student level is m Iowa at 88%. The highest 
H sSrurban student level is in Illinois at 19%. The highest Asian urban studem 
SuZ'on is Minnesota at 6%. And, the highest American Indian urban studem group 
is in Minnesota at 4%. Table 70 lists urban studems by ethmcity. 
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Tabic 70. Urban Students by Race by State, 1987-88 



State # 

(State %) 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Total 


Illinois 


192,568 


301,336 


117,397 


982 


16,401 


628,684 


(%) 


30.63 


47.93 


18.67 


0.16 


2.61 




Indiana 


189,254 


68,267 


5,530 


303 


1,962 


265316 


(%) 


71.33 


25.73 


2.08 


0.11 


0.74 




Iowa 


113,133 


10,248 


2,101 


836 


2,702 


129,020 


(%) 


87.69 


7.94 


1.63 


0.65 


2.09 




Michigan 


152,222 


228,383 


14,499 


2,727 


3,767 


401,598 


(%) 


37.90 


56.87 


3.61 


0.68 


0.94 




Minnesota 


66,930 


11,324 


1,060 


3,126 


4,960 


87,400 


(%) 


76.58 


12.96 


1.21 


3.58 


5.68 




Ohio 


.)6,667 


181,080 


10,330 


712 


4,825 


503,614 


(%) 


60.89 


35.96 


2.05 


0.14 


0.% 




Wisconsin 


156,994 


46,991 


11,129 


1,897 


6,367 


223,378 


(%) 


70.28 


21.04 


4.98 


0.85 


2.85 




Region 


1,177,768 


847,629 


162,046 


10,583 


40,984 


2,239,UiO 


(%) 


52.60 


37.8o 


7.24 


0.47 


1.83 





Sourci Common Core of Data, 1987 -SS. 



Students includ e d in Chapter 1 dnd financial need. The state offices of education 
wer^ telephone surveyed to identify the numb;^rs of students served by Chapter 1 or includea 
in their formula count for financial need for major cities in their states. The Chapter 1 
count given was for the regular 1988-89 school year. Both public and non-public schools 
were included in the count. The formuia count for financial need was also for ihe 198^89 
regular school year. The count was determined by individual state accountmg methods. 

Out of a total of 708,442 students served in Chapter 1 programs in the entire Region, 
.198 855 students (28%) ^. ^^re in the thirteen citif-s listed in Table 71. Just under one-half 
miUion students (449,;:5ij from these same citic, were included in the formula count tor 
financial need. About 43% of all students in the Fegion counted as having fmancial need 
were in these thirteen cities. 
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Table 71. Chapter 1 and Economic Need Count by Cities for 1988-89 



State 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 



City 



Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Akron 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Milw ukee 



Number Served by Students Counted 
Chapter 1 for Financial Need 
(Unduplicated) 



61,193 
7,500 
2,445 
59,000 
5,175 
3,852 
3,713 
6,193 
16,000 
7,219 
4,684 
4,602 
17,279 



186,698 
3,282 
7,293 
85,618 
N/A 
N/A 
10,287 
18,448 
43,456 
21,114 
11,557 
13,552 
47,846 



Wisconsin iviiiw .uiv.tfc . , . — 

Note: H>r M.nn^oia. IW-^ sc hool yu^rd ala was used, and anancal need count not aval able. r^/A mcan3 u.u. ...i ..o.UL. 
Source: Telephone survey of stale departments of education, )990 

Fre.e school lunch . Urban students receive a higher level of free school lunch than 
the state averages. The weighted average percem of studems receiving free school lunc^^^ 
n the Region's urban areas is 27% compared to 18% for total states. Table 72 contrasts 
urban and^total students on free school lunch. TTiree states did not have mformat.on by 
area within the state on this variable: lUinois, Michigan, and Ohio. 
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Table 72, Free Lunch for Urban and State, 1987-88 



State 


% Total 
Students 


% Urban 
Students 


Illinois 


N/A 


N/A 


Indiana 


17.67 


29.76 


Iowa 


19.48 


24.88 


Michigan 


N/A 


N/A 


Minnesota 


19.00 




Ohio 


N/A 


N/A 


Wisconsin 


17.49 


24.87 


Region % 


18.32 
basen on numDcr 


26.74 

ol scnools in cacn area 



each slate. N/A means data not available. 
Source: Common Core of Dat^, 1987-88. 



Student-Teacher Ratio 

Student-teacher ratios for urban areas were fairly close to state ratios The urban 
ratios ranged from 19.5 students per teacher in Ohio to 16.6 in Wisconsin. Table 73 lists the 
ratios for each state. 



Table "1. Student-Teacher Ratio for Urban and State, 1987-! 





Student-Teacher Ratio 


Number of 


State 


Total 


Urban 


Urban Teachers 


Illinois 


17.78 


19.10 


33^16 


Indiana 


17.91 


17.60 


14,859 


Iowa 


15.26 


17.01 


7,709 


Michiiian 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Minnesota 


16.97 


19.10 


4.618 


Ohio 


19.86 


19.48 


26,842 


Wisconsin 


16.08 


16.56 


13,543 



Note: N/A means data not available. 
Source: Common Core of Data, 1987-88. 
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School Buildings 

Numbe rs. There are 18,636 schools in the North Central Region. Of these, 4,010 
schoolsT^e-Mth, are located in urban places. About one-third of the urban schoois m 
the Region are in very urban areas (central cities over 400,000 population.) lllmois has the 
highest concentr'dtion of very urban schools at 14%; Iowa has no veiy urban schools. Table 
74 gives the number of schools by urban area. 

Size Located in densely populated areas, urban schools tend to be larger than the 
average m each state. While there are small urban schoois in each state, the average urban 
school size is 53 to 195 more students enrolled than in the state overall. Tables 75 and /b 
give information about urban school size. 

Tftble 74. Total, Urban, and Very Urban Schools by State, ijg^"^^ — 





Total 


Urban 


% Urban 


Vejy Urban 


% Very 


Slate 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Urban 


IlUuois 


4,261 


1,018 


?3.9 


579 


13.6 


Indians 


1,886 


466 


24.7 


97 


5.1 


!owa 


1,634 


264 


16.2 


0 


0.0 


Michigan 


3,619 


801 


22.1 


268 


7.4 


Minnesota 


1,570 


136 


S.7 


63 


4.0 


Ohio 


3,664 


901 


24.6 


277 


7,6 


Wisconsin 


2,002 


424 


21.2 


107 


5.3 


Region Total 


18,636 


4,010 


21.5 


1,391 


7,5 


SourSTtommon c:ore. l^bz-SS 
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Table 75. Average & 



Median Urban 



School Size 



by State, 1987-88 



Mean 

(Median) 


Total 
Schools 


Urban 
Schools 


Urban/Total 
Difference 


Illinois 


425 


618 


193 




(327) 


(501) 


(174) 


Indiana 


501 


554 


53 




(444) 


(471) 


(27) 


Iowa 


294 


489 


195 




(247) 


(398) 


(151) 


Michigan 


436 


SOD 


64 




(388) 


(403) 


(15) 


Minnesota 


452 


643 


191 




(378) 


(561) 


(183) 


Ohio 


479 


551 


72 




(415) 


(475) 


(60) 


Wisconsin 


386 


527 


141 




(332) 


(428) 


(%) 



Scjurcc: Common Core o( Daia, 1987-88. 
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Table 76. Urban Students by School Size by State, 1987-! 



State # 
(State % J 


0-50 51-100 101-300 


301-500 


501- 

700 


701- 
1000 


1001- 
2000 


2001- 
3000 


3001 & 
Higher 


Illinois 


30 


23 


183 


273 


225 


141 






5 


(%) 


2.95 


Z26 


17.98 


26.82 


22.10 


13.85 


11. 3U 


Z.ZD 


n 4Q 


Indiana 


18 


5 


63 


179 


125 


43 


A A 

44 


3 


n 
u 


(%) 


3.75 


1.04 


13.13 


37.29 


26.04 




0 17 


0 63 


0.00 


Iowa 


6 


6 


54 


116 


48 


11 






0 


(%) 


2.27 


2.27 


20.45 


43.94 


18.18 


4.17 


T nc 

7.95 


u. /o 




Michigan 


98 


13 


150 


244 


156 


70 






4 


(%) 


12.23 


1.62 


18.73 


30.46 


19.48 


8.74 


6.49 


1.7!) 


0 ^0 


Minnesota 


2 


1 


11 


46 


31 


28 






0 


(%) 


1.47 


0.74 


8.09 


33.82 


22.79 


20.59 


11.03 


1.4 / 




Ohio 


21 


9 


108 


370 


231 


100 


IL 


7 


0 


(%) 


2.29 


0.98 


11.76 


40.31 


25.16 


10.89 


7.84 


0.76 


0.00 


Wisconsin 


14 


9 


76 


158 


93 


32 


38 


4 


0 


(%) 


3.30 


2.12 


17.92 


37.26 


21.93 


7.55 


8.% 


0.94 


0.00 



Source: Common vJorc, iv»/-oti 
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Rural and Urban Issues in State School Planning 



Rural/Urban Comparisons 

Through the course of compiling this description, a few broad issues were identified 
regarding rural and urban challenges in education. In some ways, rural and urban students 
are quite similar in the problems they face. Poverty, substance abuse, P^«g"^"f ' 
family instability are common themes in both rural and urban areas. In other ways, rural 
and urban locations are starkly different from each other in terms of oppoitumties and 
resources available and cultural homogeneity. By comparing and contrastmg the rural and 
urban areas of the states, it will be possible to better understand their educational needs 
The resuh of this clearer and more complete understanding will serve as the foundation ot 
policy and programs which better serve the students in each state. 

Rnr;^l/iirhan similarities . In many educational, social, emotional, and physical needs, 
rural and urban children are very much alike. No matter where they live, children have 
basic needs. Furthermore, children in both rural and urban areas share some difficult 
challenges. 

Rural children are sometimes regarded as having secure, homey environments 
because they live "in the country" or on farms. They are thought of as having stable, long- 
term communities ot concerned citizens. They certainly can have wonderful experiences 
which urban children are not so likely to have, and may develop skills which urban children 
are not likely to develop. 

There is concern, however, that the public may underestimate the seriousness and 
extent of problems faced by rural students. Just as in large cities, many rural children come 
from homes with single parems, alcohol and substance abuse, child abuse, neglect, or 
poverty. Rural families can be just as transient and non-supportive of each other as they are 
in any "city. In some states, rural students have as high rates of poverty, dropout behavior, 
and teen pregnancy as do urban students. 

Rnrnl/nrhan differences . There are many inherent differences between the 
environments and the education in the rural areas and the central cities. The isolation of 
rural families, even if it is relative, creates a special array of problems Lack of social 
contact and social support systems, can make the emotional side of life more difficult. 
Increased expenses for travel and transportation of goods can tax family and community 
finances. Lack of educational resources, particularly scientific and artistic ones gives 
education an extra challenge. The schools have small numbers of personnel who are 
required to perform a large variety of services. 

Rural populations may also differ fi-om each other. Ohio, as an example, has two 
very different types of rural areas: the northern agricultural area, and the southern mining 
area. Rural studems in the northern part of the state have high attendance rates, almost 
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always fin'sh high school, and often go to college. Drug problems and teen pregnancy rates 
arHKe southern p;rt of the sta*te is part of Appalachia, and the rural population there 
fs ve^ different culturally from the north. That area has high dropout rates, teen pregnancy 
rates, and illiteracy. 

On the other end of the scale, the very size of large cities and the accompanj^ng 
density can contribute to problems of another unique sort. The ethnic divers ty may 
rntroduc^extra stresses into the urban student's experience, language ba™«; M"tyl=, 
d"fferences and great economic variance can add to the problems of city students. Most 
^a^^r^hC cities give special attention to the educational problems of those ernes. 



Rural Student Needs 

When considering the special needs of rural students, the states work on 
communication. They focus on letting the rural schools and school ^^^tricts^^^^^^ 
resources could be and are available to them. They also work on dissemmation of programs, 
i.e., taking specific programs to the schools when that is appropriate. 

Some states are also offering special incentives to the schools at large to improve 
their educational environment. The states thereby give the planning power to the school 
themselves and encourage their individual initiative. Michigan, for mstance, has several 
grant programs which encourage creative planning within the schools. 

There are few programs in the states which are targeted specifically for rural students. 
The Droerams in place are usually distance learning projects which televise academic courses 
Si S Some states are also interested in providing Advanced Placement classes for 
high school students who are capable of college-level work and would Uke to receive credit 
for it. Dlinois also has a cultural enrichment program for rural students. 

Only Illinois has an office of Rural Education as part of its state board. Michigan is 
mounting a focus in the area of special rural needs and has long had its Upper Peninsu^ 
office wWch has functioned as a rural office, extending help into the rural areas. None of 
the remaining states has designated special staff for rural issues and programs. 

Rural schools have several problems which are associated with staffing. The limited 
staffs of smaU schools limit both the numbers of courses which can be taught and the 
nuLrs of personnel to deal with special activities. State personnel are interested in 
Sng a wider variety of courses available to the high schools. They are also interes ed in 
roecial education programs which are available to rural schools at all levels. Recruitment 
oftTachers h t^^^^ areas is also an ongoing effort, particularly for ethmc minonty 
teachers to serve as role models. 
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State offices are also aware of staff problems in implementing new programs or 
special initiatives. In small districts where the principal may already be the bus driver and 
the librarian, a new program is likely to be another overload on someone s already thmly- 
spread time. States are reluctant to give rural areas more programs knowing that they may 
be more burden than help, or that they might not be well implemented. 

Urban Student Needs 

The states are aware of special urban needs and sometimes target special programs 
to meet them. Very urban schools, in the large inner cities, sometimes have the same 
problem as rural schools with providing instruction in limited academic areas such as math 
and science. If they have few students interested in such topics, they, likewise, have difficulty 
staifing very small classes. They also struggle with teacher recruitment, especially with 
mirority teacher recruitment. Large cities may also have special needs as a result of their 
ethnic minorities. They may need to work with desegregation poUcies and implementation. 
They may also need special attention for English proficiency. 

Some states target grants particularly for their central cities. Illinois, for instance, has 
targeted 90 city areas for special monies. The state offers grants to individual schools, which 
they may be very creative in applying. Iowa works with desegration of its geographically 
limited ethnic population. 
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ILLINOIS 



Illinois is the most populated state in the North Central Region. It is a beautiful 
combination of farmland and cities. The state is unusually dominated by one "jba" c^^^ 
Chicaeo Outside of Chicago and the eight other large cities, the state has a very small but 

r^ral^opulation. Illinois' people depend on a wide variety of --me 7^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a result, the state has been resilient to recessions m specific sectors of the economy. 
Education in the state has the challenges of both large urban centers and rural, widely ^ 
dispersed populations. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and the demographics 
for the rural and urban populations specifically. It then discusses the economy ^^l^^'^^^^ 
particularly as it relates to the rural and urban populations. Finally information regarding 
the educational context is presented for the state as a whole, followed by the rural and urban 
areas in particular. 

Topography 

Illinois topography is characterized by the lake area of Chicago and the rolling 
prairies of farmland. The southern part of the state is diverse, with hills and flat plains. 

Illinois is bordered on the east by 63 miles of sandy, flat coastline along Lake 
Michigan. There are no natural harbors, although artificial ones have been built alone it 
The shoreline has contributed to the transportation availability of Chicago, and has he J 
to build it into the powerful city that it is today. 

Most of Illinois is a gently rolling plain capped by the fertile topsoil of the Interior 
Plains of the nation. In its natural condition the land is covered by prairie grass. SmaU hiUs 
and lakes dot the land north and west of Chicago. The state's highest hills are m the 
northwest county of Jo Daviess. 

The southern part of the state is crossed by a band of land called the Shawnee Hills, 
sometimes called the Illinois Ozarks. Their hills and valleys are covered by fo/fs^"^^^^ 
most southern tip of the state is part of the Gulf Coastal Plain, a land ^e that extends 
north from the Gulf of Mexico. The northern part of it v. hilly, the southern part is flat. 
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Demographics of the State Population 



Population 

Illinois is the most populated state in the region, with a total population of just over 
11-1/2 million. It is also the sixth most populated state in the nation. The population has 
bLn genemUy stable, and has had only a 1.1% increase from 1980 to 1986. (See Regional 
Report, Tables 1 and 2.) 

In 1980 the population coum from the Census was 11,426,518. Six years later, the 
estimated population was 11,552,000. These figures represented an estimated growth rate 
of onlv 1.1%. The state lost over one-third of a milUon residents to migration but gained 
by the ratio of the number of births to the number of deaths. The final net change was a 
gain of only 126,000 people. (See Regional Report, Table 2.) 

As a state, Illinois has a very large SMSA, a few large cities, and a broadly dispersed 
rural population. This diversity, along with the ethnic diversity, gives Illmois a broad range 
of issues with which it must be concerned. 



Population Density 

The land area of the state is 55,645 square miles. From these numbers, it may be 
computed that the density in the state is an average of 205 people per square mile Illinois 
is the second most population-dense state in the Region, after Ohio. (See Regional Report, 
Table 3.) 



Ethnic Groups 

When white i.evtlers came to Illinois, they found the area settled by several tribes of 
Indians. These tribes had united U form the lUni Confederacy, meaning "supenor men. 
They were part of the Algonquin family. The Iroquois Indians attacked them diminishing 
their numbers. By the early 1800s, several tribes remained in the area, notably Sauk, Fox, 
and Sioux tribes, as well as others. 

The southern part of the state was first to be settled by white pioneers. They ^me 
primarily from the nearby southern states and Pennsylvania. By 1825, settlers came from 
the eastern states; they made their homes in the northern part of the state. After 
manufacturing became viable in the state, European immigrants streamed into the state to 
work in factories and plants. They came from Ireland, southern Europe, Poland, Sweden, 
and Russia. Settlement of the state was facilitated by the ease of water travel on Lake 
Michigan and a network of rivers and canals. 
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With its continued influx of 
immigration, Illinois has become the most 
ethnically diverse state in the NCREL 
Region. It has a larger percentage of all 
minorities but American Indians than any 
other state in the Region. In 1980 almost 
15% of the population was black, another 
5.5% was Hispanic, and 1.5% were Asian. 
The American Indian population in Illinois, 
is one of the smallest in the Region, at 
.17%. (See Regional Report, Table 4.) 
According to population projections, the 
black population will increase to 17.5% of 
the total in the year 2000. (See Regional 
Report, Table 5.) 



Etlinic Groups In Illinois 




Figure 1. State e'-hnic group 
percentages (See Regional Report, 
Table 4.) 



Age Trends 

The median age has risen in Illinois, just as it has in other states in <he Region. 
However, Illinois had one of the smallest increases. In 1970 the median ff j°'l^fj°^^ 
ooDulation was 28.6. Within ten years, the median age had mcreased by 1.3 years, to ^v.y 
^^Tht median age in Illinois at that time was very close to the national average of 30 
years. (See Regional Report, Table 6.) 

The age distribution in Illinois is very similar to other states in the Reg^°"' yj;^ 
median age has risen as the percentage of children decreased, while percentage of ^^^^^^^^ 
increased In 1970 the preschool age group-O to 4 years-decreased by 1%. In 1970 over 
one-fourth (25.7%) of the Illinois popu- 
lation were of school age~5 to 17 years. 
This percentage dropped to 21.1% in 1980. 
These 1% and 4.6% changes simply shifted 
to the older group:. The 18- to 64- year 
old group increased over the decade by 
5.5%, and the 65 and up group gained 1.2% 
of the population share. 



Age Distritjiition In Illinois 



40% 



20X 



OX 



61.5K 



B4X 7 4X 

0-4 
Years 




1 1970 Census ^ 1980 Census 



The percentage of age distribution for 
Illinois was exactly the same as for the 
entire region for the youngest (0 to 4 years, 

and the oldest (65+) age groups. The ^ 

percentages for the other two age groups figuxm 2 . State age distribution 
are within 0.5% of the Region totals in (see Regional Report, Tabl--.^ 7.) 
1980. (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 
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Famil y Structure 



Illinois Families With 
Children Under 18 Years 



Married Couple 
81% 




Other Head 



Female Head 
17% 



Figure 3. 

families 
children 
Table 9.) 



Head of household for 
with under 18 age 
(See Regional Report, 



In 1979 there were 4,045,374 
households in Illinois. By 1985 the number 
had increased to almost 4-1/4 million 
households, an increase of 4.1% over the 
Census year of 1980. The increase in the 
number of households was the result of the 
declining size of the average household. 
The average number of persons per 
household in 1980 was 2.76; in 1985 it was 
2.67, (See Regional Report, Table 8.) 

In 1980 there were just under three 
million (2,945,108) families in Illinois 
(USDC, 1988a). (Each family had more 
than one person and those people were 
related.) One and one-half million families 
in the state had children under the age of 

18. About 81% of those families were headed by mamed couples. ^^^^l^^J'^^^^ 
families in the state were headed by females who had no spouse P'^'^'^^I^^^^''^^ 
for single mothers was the second highest in the Region. The remainmg 2% of the families 
were headed by another relative. (See Regional Report, Table 9.) 

Family structure has undergone radical change in Illinois, as it has in the nation. One 
in four households in Illinois has a single person living alone. The rise in ^l^^^^^'""^ 
result of later marriage for young adults, as well as fewer marnages^ Divorce contribute 
to the singleness, along with the loss through death. Almost half of the J^^^^g^f ^ 
are widows (USDC, 1988a). These great changes in family structure have had the most 
fmpa" rchU^^^^^ for insTance, approximately one 5,™ ^^^^^^^ 

to a single mother. Many children are growing up in single parent households (Hodgkinson). 



Poverty 

In Illinois in 1970, 7.7% of all family units, with and without children, were living with 
a money income that w;s under the poverty level. By 1979, the percentage o famUies in 
poveThad risen to 8.4%. The poverty percentage is much higher for famihes with children. 
Approximately 12% of the families with children under 18 had poverty incomes in 1980. 
(See Regional Report, Table 10.) 
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gi„.,.. „.r.n„ in novertv . In Illinois, as in other states in the Region, single mothen 
and theiT&iri^rr^riikely to be living in poverty than ^^'^er family group^ In 
1980 nearly 286,000 women in the state were single mothers. Forty-two percent of the e 
lom^n we« livi;g with poverty incomes. Illinois had the highest percentage of poverty in 
the Region among single mothers. (See Regional Report, Table U.) 

Children in poverty . Illinois had the highest percentages in the Region for children 
in pove7^:AS^uU5%7f all children in the state, in all family situations, were living with 
pover^ tocomes. This is 4% higher than the poverty rate for the total population. (See 
Regional Report, Table 12.) 

Fiiiiratinnfll Attajiment 

Expectations for educational achievement have changed from whai they were in the 
tum-of-th.-century days of agricuhural dependence and big city f»5«°"«„ J" 
days, a hig>i school education was less common, and not necessary f°^s"PP°"'"g^^ i^"''^- 
Se is Ihtle disagreement that now, however, a high school diploma is a n«=«si^^^^^^^^^ 
kind of life. Since the beginning of the century, the social enviromnent ha^ m~gly 
encouraged the move toward more high school completion. ^^^^^ 
the perrentaBe of adults over age 25 who have completed high school. That percen age has 
Sen^^ncreased over the years. In Illinois, two-thirds (66^5% ) °f 'he Popul^^^^^^ 
ge 25 had completed a high school education in 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 13.) 

As Catterall noted (1988a), attainment may be more a function of ^<'^;^°^°^^ 
status than it is of ethnicity. A look at the Asian population lends so>n"uPP°" !2 f 
of a cultural component of some kind, be ;t socio-economic or =«hmo alone. m A^^^^^^ 
dropout rates are the lowest of any of the ethnic groups m lUinois, and half of Chicago s 
Asian adults possess a college degree (Hodgkinson). 

nro poui rate . Illinois has ..n increasing problem with dropping out and truanqr 
The numbers of dropouts and truar.ts have increased steadily smce l^^- The dropot't 
percentages increased from an annual rate of 5.5% in 1984 to 

1988. The total annual number of dropouts for all grades mcreased from 29,392 m 1984-85 
to 34,898 in 1987-88 (ISBE, 1989a). 

The annual dropout rates can be better understood by examining the cumulative 
dropou rate (for a given class of students) over a multi-year pen, d. In 1980 sophomore 
ac^s the state were coumed for a later comparison. When those students were counted 
ri the spring of 1982, their graduation year about 14% had d-pped ou, (Ba^l« an 
Safer, 1988). This shows the three-year cumulative effect of having about 4.9% ot the 
students drop out each year. 

The state later studied a group that was enroUed in the ninth grade in the fall of 
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1984 Four years later, their graduation numbers indicated an attrition rate of 21.8% (ISBE, 
1989a) S th; cumulative effect of having slightly over 6% of the students drop ou 
each year. These longitudinal studies generally give a clearer picture of the pattern of 
dropping out. 

The dropout rates for Hispanic and black students are higher in Illinois than they are 
nationally (25% compared to 18% nationally.) Dropout rates are lowest for Asian students 
(Bakalis and Safer, 1988). 

According to state figures for the 1987-88 school year, dropout rate for 
elementary grades was approximately .6%. This figure is the average for the total o^^^^^ 
elementarj fchools and all ethnic groups. When ethnic groups are considered ^para^^, 
whites had the lowest numbers, .2%. Blacks and H.span.cs f'^^^' '^Zf ^^^"^^ 
dropouts of 1.3% and 1.5%, respectively. American Indians lost 1.1% 
and Asians lost .5%. The percentages seem small, but the numbers of children they 
represent are impressive. The overall total number of children who dropped out during the 
first eight grades of school in Illinois was 6,248. 

Secondary students have the highest dropout rates, with the largest numbers leaving 
school in the tenth and eleventh grades. The overall percentage of students dropping out 
for all foul grades, 9 through 12, was 6.3%. That small percentage represents nearly 35 000 
students in one academic year. And over four years, it represems nearly one-fourth of the 
total student enrollment. More males 
dropped out than did females. 



Across 

ethnic groups and across grades 9 through 
12 (ISBE, 1989a). 

Some ethnic groups have higher 
dropout rates than others. The »mallest 
numbers were Asian-Pacific Islanders who 
had only a 2.6% dropout rate. The white 
school population lost 4.6%. The highest 
dropout rates came from the Hispanic 
students, of whom 12.6% dropped out in 
one year. Blacks were again close behind, 
with 10.5%. American Indians dropped out 
at a rate of 7,7% (ISBE, 1989a). 
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nr.duationrate . The graduation rate is consistent with the d^PO^^^^^yn the 
The rate has fluctuated only slightly since 1972, hovering between 71% and 78% in I hi.ois. 
Dlinois has one of the lowest rates in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 15.) 

Demographics of the Rural Population 

Rural Po pulation 

Outside the nine urban areas of the state, the environment is very rural. Some niral 
areas have fewer than one person per square mile. The least P°P"^f ^^^^^"/^fj^^^^^^^^^ 
in the west, and in the south and southeast. In the common vernacular, ti}^ ~ ba ca^^ 
divided between Chicagoland in the northeast and eveiything else, which is downstate. 
Farming is done all over the state, while mining and oil production occur mostly in the 
southern part of the state. 

Using the Census definition of rural areas, and the 1980 Census information regarding 
Illinois approximately 17% of the population of Illinois was rural. Since the average rural 
popXdoK state'in the North Central Region in 1980 was almost 30%, I "^"ois i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the least rural state in the region. It became slightly less rural between 19/0 and i980, 
dropping just .3%. (See Regional Report, Table 16.) ^ 

Fthnir. Groups in Rural Areas 

Rural areas throughout the Region, including Illinois, have primarily white 
populations. The rural areas of Illinois are 98.3% white. 1% black, and .8% Hispanic. The 
rural areas have very small percentages of American Indians and Asians, .1% and J ^ 
respectively. (See Regional Report, Table 17.) 

Age Trends in Rural A reas 

The median age for the rural population in llUnois was 30.7 in 1980. That number 
was .8 of one year higher than it was for the entire state as a whole, and .8 of one year 
higher than the average for the rural Region. (See Regional Report, Table 18.) 

The rural statistics on age distribution follow the same pattern as the state trejids. 
The population has become older as the proportion of children shnnks and the baby 
boomers swell the older ranks. The changes in both directions were sliglU ly smaller in 
magnitude for the rural population than they were for the state as a whole. Also, the rura 
popdation has a slightly larger percentage of children and a slightly lower percentage o 
aS than the state population. The percentage of rural children ages 5 to 17 was about 
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2% higher than the state total percentage. The percentage of rural adults age 18 to 64 was 
about 3% lower than the state total percentage. 

The change in the percentages of children in the rural areas are very similar to the 
change in the s?ate percentages. In the 0- to 4-year age group of children the percentage 
of rSfal ch Idren declined by 6% between 1970 and 1980, compared to a 1% declme fo the 
percenCof children age 5 to 17 declined by 4.5%, compared to the st..e total 

change of 4.6%. 

The percentage of adults aged 18 to 64 increased by 4.8% over the 70s. This can be 
compared to the ovefall state change of 5.5%. The oldest age ^oup, 65 and over, increased 
by only .2%; the state increase in this group was 1.2%. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 

Family Structure in Rural Areas 

About 18% of the 1-1/2 million Illinois families with children under 18 live in rural 
areas. This percentage is consistent with the population as a whole. (See Region Report, 
Table 20.) 

More of the rural families are headed by married couples About 91% of the famHies 
in Illinois were headed by married couples, 7% were headed by single mothers, and 2 were 
headed by other relatives. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

Rural Poverty 

In Ulinois poverty rates are lower for rural families with dependent children than they 
are for families throughout the state. Over 8% of the rural families were living in poverty 
in 1980 compared to 12% for families in the entire state. The percentage of Jarmjaimlies 
!Jith chlldren^^^ in poverty is as high as the state, 12.3%. (See Regional Report, Table 
21.) 

Qinpi P narent. in poverty . One-third of the single mothers living in rural areas also 
live with poverty incomes This percentage is common for the Region Tl,e single mothers 
on farms, however, have less poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 22.) 

rhil riren in poverty . About 10% of the rural children in the state were living in 
families with poverty incomes in 1980. Again, the rural areas have less poverty than does 
"^^^^^^^ The farms, however, have 14% poverty for children, and are like the 

state. (See Regional Report, Tables 23 and 24.) 
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Rducational Attainment in Rural Areas 



The rural residents have gained in educational attainment. In 1970 rural residents 
over age 25 were over 6% lower in high school graduation rates than the total population 
of Illinois. By 1980 there was only a 1.1% difference between the rural and total groups. 
(See Regional Report, Table 25.) 

IlUnois had the biggest improvement in educational levels for rural citizens of the 
Region between 1970 and 1980. Illinois started the decade in 1970 with a ^^^^^''^'J^^'l^ 
rate of 46.5%, and by 1980 had a rate of 65.4%. In the ten yea-s between 1970 and 1980, 
there was an almost 19% change in the number of rural citizens over age 25 who had high 
school diplomas, and Illinois was at the top of the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 26.) 



Demographics of the Urban Population 



Ijrhan Population 

More than one-third of the state's population live in central cities. I" J970 39% lived 
in central cities; by 1980, 36%. This drop is typical of the Midwest and the NCREL Region. 
(See Regional Report, Table 27.) 

Illinois' population statistics are dominated by the size of one city: Chicago. A 
conservative estimate states that half of the state's people live in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Other estimates put the figure at 9 million, compared to the state s 11-1/2 million. 
Seventy percent of the state's urban population live in the Chicago metropolitan area The 
170 suburban cities in the Chicago area have the highest growth rates in the state. Some 
communities expanded by approximately 10,000 people in ten years. 

The remaining 30% of the urban population of Illinois live in the following eight 
metropolitan areas: Rockford, Peoria, Springfield, Rock ^^^^"^.Moline Metro-East c^^^^^^^^^^ 
(the Illinois portion of the St. Louis, Mo., metropolitan area) Decatur Champaign-Urbana^ 
and Bloomington-Normal. Wheaton was not on the list in 1980, with a population of only 
43,000. By 1987, its projected growth gave it a population of 50,300. 
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Table IL-1 Cities with Populations Over 50,000 



City 


Population in 1980 


Population in 1987 


Chicago 


3,005,072 


3,021,700 


Rockford 


139,712 


137,800 


Peoria 


124,160 


114,600 


Springfield 


99,637 


102,500 


Decatur 


94,081 


90,300 


Aurora 


81,293 


88,000 


Joliet 


77,956 


77,800 


Evanston 


73,706 


71,400 


Waukegan 


67,653 


74,600 


Arlington Hgts. 


66,116 


69,600 


Elgin 


63,798 


72,000 


Cicero 


61,232 


61,200 


Oak Lawn 


60,590 


57,900 


Skokie 


60,278 


59,300 


Champaign 


58,133 


60,400 


East St. Lxjuis 


55,200 


50,^00 


Oak Park 


54,887 


54,400 


Des Plaines 


53,568 


56,500 


Schaumburg 


53,305 


61,000 


Mount Prospect 


52,634 


54,000 



$u$, 



Most of the state's population centers are clustered, then, in the northeast of the state 
(Chicago and surrounding counties), the central pan of the state, and the southwest cornen 
in ™e It Louis area. There is also one pocket of urban development m the northwestern 
area around Moline. 
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Ethnic Groups in Urban Areas 

In Illinois the central cities have populations which are 59% white, 33% black, 2% 
American Indian, and 2.1% Asian. Residents of Hispanic origin, who may or may not be 
MudeTm each of the racial groups, numbered 11.5%. The central cities of Ilhnois have 
the second highest percentage of minorities in the Region, followmg only Michigan. (See 
Regional Report, Table 28.) 

aicaeo is the center of the state's minority and immigrant populations. Most of the 
black and Hispanic population in Illinois live in the Chicago area. Furthermore, 
appro^ately 90% of ?he foreign bom residents of the state live m the Chicago 
metropolitan area (Hodgkinson). 

A more detailed look at the 1980 Census count gives a graphic demonstration of 
Chicago's ethnicity. At that time, only 16% of the white population of the state ived m the 
Chicago central city. On the other hand, the city was also home to 71% of he blacks in the 
state, 34% of the American Indians, and 42% of the Asians and Pacific Islanders. 

Approximately 66% of those of Hispanic origin, who may be of any race (and 
therefore may be part of these ethnic groups also), lived in the city. During the 80s, it was 
determined that the Hispanic population is primarily Mexican Amencan; 63% have those 
roots. Another 21% of the Hispanic group are Puerto Rican, 3% are Cuban, and 10% are 
from other nationalities. Four out of five Hispanic residents are bilingual m Spanish and 
English (Hodgkinson). 



Age Trends in Urban Areas 

The median age for central city residents has remained stable for several years. T! 
median was 29.2 in 1970 and 29.1 years in 1980. The state median was slightly below the 
state median age of 29.9 in 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 29.) 

Uke the rest of the states in the Region, Illinois experienced a shift in the population 
between 1970 and 1980. The percentage of children, relative to the total population, 
dropped by 4.2%. In 1970 children composed about 32% of the total population of the 
state: By 1980, children made up about 28% of the population. (See Regional Report, 
Table 30.) 



Famihr Structure in Urban Areas 

A large proportion, almost one-third, of the famiUes with children under 18 were 
living in the antral cities of Illinois in 1980, Dlinois had the largest proportion m the Region 
of these central city families. This fact is a reflection of the relatively urban nature of the 
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state overall (33% of the population lived in central cities, compared to 17% in rural areas.) 
(See Regional Report, Table 31.) 

m Illinois central cities, just over two-thirds of all families youn^^^^^^^^^^^ 
headed bv married couples. That is the second lowest proportion of complete families m 
t rS Xost 30% of the families in central cities beaded by single mothers. 
The final 3% were headed by other relatives. (See Regional Report, Table 31.) 

In 1980 85% of the 286,000 single mothers in Illinois were living in urbanized areas. 
More ia oS 57%, wer; living'in cem^l 

proportion than the number of total families (one-third) living m the central cmes. (See 
Regional Report, Table 32.) 

Half of all the family units in Chicago include children who are under the age of 18. 
A large nutSber of families, with and without children, are headed by fc"ales f h no 
husband presem. Tliis is particularly true of black and American Indian families. The 
average family size varies by ethnicity and family structure somewhat. 

The total number of families in Chicago in 1980, for all income 
That number included all types of families: related people living m the same household with 
™Sut ch" Wren. A Me more than half, 56%, of all families in Chicago had rela e-l 
children unde^ge 18. (These figures do not include unrelated individuals or mdividuals 
living alone.) 

ADDrojdmatehr 27% of all families, with and without dependent children, were headed 
by female ^h no h^usband. When onl^ the city-dwelling families with cl^l" "em 
18 arrconsidered, one-third were headed by female householders with no husband presem. 

There are ethnic differences between families with two-parent and one-parent 
households. Comparing only families with chfldren under 18, there are 
among blacks and American Indians than there are among other groups. Hal of 'hebbj^ 
families with children under 18 are headed by females ,«th no husband Pr«^^^^^^ Mmosx the 
same oercentage (45%) is true of American Indians. At the other end of the scale is me 
AsTan woup Witt, only 7% of the famflies with children having only the mother present. The 
^e^oupCan 18% rate. Those with Spanish origin cited 21% single-mother families. 

The average number of persons per family for all families, including those without 
dependent cWldrtn, was 3.48. Across' ethnic groups, the average famJy si^ varied 
sSat The highest number of persons per family occurred m the families of Spam h 
0X^ 4.08 Blacks were next, with 3.82 members per family. The white population h.d 
the smallest family groups, as an average, with 3.15 persons per family. 
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Across ethnic groups, average family sizes for families with two parents and with one 
parent were very similar, even though an adult was not presem in the second group. The 
largest difference was with the Asians, which had a .4 drop in average family size when a 
husband was not present (USDC, 1985). 

Urban Poverty 

The percentage of families living in poverty is higher for the central cities in Illinois 
than it is for the total state. There were 537,000 families with children in the central cities 
of Illinois in 1980. Of these families, 117,500 (22%) were living with incomes under the 
poverty level, twice what is found in the rest of the state. (See Regional Report, Table 33.) 

Illinois has one of the largest numbers of AFDC recipients in the Region. In 1986 
there were approximately 72.1 AFDC recipients for each 1,000 population in the Chicago 
SMSA. Even with the broader definition of the city, these figures are among the highest in 
the Region. Detroit and Milwaukee-Racine had higher numbers; Des Mc:nes and 
Minneapolis had half that number. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

Families headed by women with no husbands present are also much more likely to 
be living in poverty. The poverty areas have a large number of children, particularly 
children with mothers living without a spouse. The foUowing numbers paint a graphic 
picture of the poverty neighborhoods of the inner city. 

Almost 100,000 families with dependent children were living witn incomes below : e 
poverty level in Chicago in 1980. That number represents 14% of the total of all famibes, 
including those without voun^ children. It represents 25%, however, of aU families with 
children under eighteen. That means that one of every four families with children m 
Chicago is living with an income below the poverty level. 

Single mothers in poverty . Single-parent famiUes are much more likely to be living 
in poverty conditions than are two-parent families. IlUnois had the highest percentages of 
urban single mothers in poverty. In urban areas 43% of the single mothers were bvmg in 
poverty; in the central cities 50% were living in poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

Indeed, a notable 74% of all the city-dwelling families with children and headed by 
females with no spouse present were living with poverty level incomes in 1980. Looking at 
it from another viewpoint, 71% of families with children living below the poverty level were 
headed by single mothers. The largest percentages of su.gle parents in poverty conditions 
are among the blacks and the American Indians. Of the black families with children, bvmg 
in poverty 80% are headed by females with no husband present. About 72% of the Indian 
poverty famiUes have only the mother present. The number is smaller for whites, but still 
over half, at 55%. Among the Asian groups, only 15% of the families with children m 
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poverty are headed by women (Author calculations, USDC, 1985). 

ChildrenJiLDQyeitv. Central cities in DBnois have the second highest percentage of 
childre SSn prrtyto the Region: approximately 27% in 1980 Taking in the suburbs, 
Jte 'rie S% for the entire urbanized areas. That is still the highest ra e of poverty for 
children in urbanized areas in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 36.) 

Chicago has a particularly large percentage of children living P'^"^"^^™^^^^^ 
city child inlhree lives in poverty. The percentage is double for '^h'Wren ^ath a single 
mother. Approximately 60.5% of those with single mothers l.ve m poverty. (See Regional 
Report, Tables 37 and 38.) 

Half of the chUdren (50.4%) in Chicago live in poverty areas. MoM of the childre^ 
(78.5%) who Uve in these areas also live in famiUes with poverty mcomes. The 'hUdr^n who 
have mothers but no fathers present, present an even more striking picture. I" /"e pove^Q^ 
a?e^ 71.7% of the children have single mothers, and 82.5% of them live m famihes with 
incomes below poverty levels. (See Regional Report, Tables 37 and 38.) 

F.hni,- ornnm in Dovertv . Poverty is a prevailing condition in much of Chicago and 
is som ewhat related to ethnic^ as well as family structure. Blacks -d ^encar In lan^ 
have a much higher proportion of poverty in the city than do whites and Asians. ^nd 
Asians have the lowest percentages, 10.6% and 12.3%, respectively. ^^^.^^'^^^ 
Indians have the highest percentages of families with children m poverty, 31.7% and 31 /«, 
I^JeS Tlierefore, one of evliy three black or American Indian families is living below 
the poverty level in aicago. (See Regional Report, Table 39.) 

Kducational Attainme nt in Urban Areas 

lUinoii has had one of the lowest percentages of educational attainment in the 
Reirion In 1970 sli ghtly more than 46% of the adult population in central cities had finished 
SsSiool. In iXlas estimated thct 60% of the population over age 25 had completed 
a leLX years of high school. In both Census years, 

the lowest attainment scores, even though they did maprove IT^ 
attaimnent rates were lower in the central cities than they were m the total population. The 
diffe.ence was 6% in 1970 and 7% in 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

Just over half of the adult population in Chicago has completed high school or some 
amount rf cXe The highest ^duation rate, 59%, was among the whites. Blacks were 
~Lt lower! 54%. The population with Spanish origins had the lowest graduation rate, 
32% msTnuinbeis are all much lower than those of the total population, s atewide, 
^5% my ar"also lower than the Region average of 68.8%. (See Regional Report, 



Table 41.) 
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Chicago Schools boast 20% of the student enrollment of tii« entire state. The bad 
news is that they also have a high proportion of the dropouts. In 1984 the city had 34% of 
the state dropout population (Bakalis and Safer, 1988). 



Economy in Illinois 



Economic Activities 

According to the 1988 State Report, the Dlinois economy is "in the midst of a five- 
year recovery from the severe recession of the early 1980s.... Currently, the ^^coveo^ « be^^^^ 
led by an improved international trade picture with exports ^nns °f $6.6^^^^^ 

during the first nine months of 1988, up 34.5% from exports of $4.9 bilhon dunng the first 
three quarters of 1987." 

•The long-term prospects for the Illinois economy remain strong based on: its large 
agricultural sector specializing in soybeans, com, and hogs; its diversified durable 
manufacturing base taking advantage of Dlinois' convenient location for steel manufacturing 
and its pool of skilled metal workers; its central locatior. that has made Illinois the 
transportation and commercial center for the nation; its world-class universities and research 
institutes that are the core of a growing high-tech sector; and its «"°"nous coal resources 
However, continued short-term growth may depend on the success of the Federa Reserve s 
attempts to keep inflation at moderate levels without threatening the continuation of the 
economic recovery" (Illinois, 1988). 

Illinois has had the largest total gross product in the Region. In 1984 the ea. ngs totaled 
$111667. About 31% of the state gross product comes from goods production, and over 
67% from services and related areas. Two percent of the gross product comes from forming, 
making lUinois fifth in the Region for agriculture. (See Regional Report, Table 42.) 

9iervic.e.^ and related areas . Services and related areas are important sources of 
income in Illinois, providing 67% of the gross income. This area can be broke" d^^^^ 
a number of sub-areas. Services thcmseWcs provide 20% of the mcome of the state. Retail 
trade comes in next at 8.8% of the gross state produ-jt. Finance, ^"S"^^"^^' ^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
make up 8% of the gross state product. Chicago is the major center for the Midwest for 
finance and banking. Government and government-related activities account for 13.3% of 
the state's economic health. Other services constitute 16.5% of the states mcome. (See 
Regional Report, Table 42.) 

Manufacturing Illinois is a leading manufacturing state. Approximately 25% of its 
gross state product comes from manufacturing. Two-thirds of the manufactunng m the state 
is done in the Chicago area. In fact, aicago is one of the nation's largest rnanufactunng 
centers. It is not surprising that the state leads in the production of farm machinery. Food- 
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Area ot Economic Activity 
In Illinois for 1984 

Goods 

\.% 



Services 
67% 




Farming 
2% 



processing is next on the manufacturing list, 
followed by electrical machinery and a 
variety of fabricated metal products, bricks 
and structural tile, household needs, printed 
information, clothing, and farm products. 

Mining and extractic i. The 
northwest part of the state is the site for 
production of stone and sand and gravel. 
The southern part of the state is the 
location of mineral production. Coal 
mining accounts for only a small percentage 
of the state's gross product, and yet, Illinois 

is one of the top coal-producmg states. ^^.^ 5^ gtate economic acti^^y 
Most of the coal is mined underground, Regional Report, Table 42.) 

with the exception of Perry County which is 

mostly surfaced mined. Oil is next in a c *u \ 

importance, most of which comes from the southeastern part of state of the eai^^^ 
80s, approximately 30 million barrels are produced each year from 31,000 oil weiis 
Construction is also an important industry in the state. Mining and construction together 
account for 5.8% of the state's income. (See Regional Report, Table 42.) 

Agriculture . The rich farm lands of lUinois stUl produce crops in abundance, making 
it a leading agricultural state. It produces a sixth of the nation's com and is the largest 
producer of soybeans. Agriculture accounts for 1.8 % of the gross state product USDC, 
1988b). According to sector dependency guidelines, 36% of the rural counties are 
dependent upon agriculture. (See Regional Report, Table 45.) 

There are over 98,000 farms in the state. Despite the coming of the conglomerate 
farm operation, only 18.2% of UUnois farms were estimated in 1984 to be larger than 500 
ac™. Just ove; one-fifth of the total farms were less than 50 acres in size. The average was 
292 acres (USDC, 1988b). 

The primary crop in the state is still corn, accounting for 40% of current farm 
production. Most of it is used as farm feed; another large portion is made into corn 
products such as syrup. It is grown mostly in the northern two-thirds of the s ate. The 
second largest crop in Illinois is soybeans. The state is the leading producer of the bean , 
which are grown all over the state. The northern half of the state a so produces oa s, wheat, 
and other grains. lUinois is the second largest producer of hogs. Most of the hog farms are 
in the west-central part of the state. 

Atomic Energy . The state is dependent on nuclear energy. In numbers, 40% of the 
state's energy needs are produced by nuclear energy, compared to the national total of 
16 7% It is eighth in the nation in its percentage of nuclear energy (Hodgkmson, p. 2). 
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personal ai^ j f^nnsp.hold Income 

Illinois ranks first in the Region for income for both per <^^^^^^'^^^^ 
incomes. The per capita income, when compared m f ^ d°Hars^'='^ 

between 1979 and 1985. In 1979 the per capita mcome was « -951; ^1985 *^ P" "^'P'*^ 
income was $11,302. The median household income for the state m 1979 was "9-321 .(^-'^ 
Rep"nal Repo^ Table 43.) When lUinois is ranked by per capita mcome. .t B fourth 
among the ten most populous states (Illinois, 1988). 

The median income for female heads of families was half the median incomes of the 
total families in 1980~$9,247 (USDC. 1985). 

Personal income has not improved for Illinois during the 80s as it has for the countiy 
as a wtoirCrare several reeSons for this. One explanation is higher emplojaBent a^ 
^erectoti^ level jobs. As Hodgkinson stated in his report the sjate has J^ide^^^^^^^ 
lower-end jobs to its economy. It has relied heavily on large businesses and has not 
encouraged entrepreneurship which could build many sectors of the population. 

There has also been a decline in well-paid manual labor jobs. According to 
Hodekinson- 'The state has not done well : n creating new jobs-Ohio. Michigan and Indiana 
"ll&ore new'l than Illinois, even though their total populations were sma^^r. 
Manu^cturing jobs declined more and service jobs increased less f„ 
in the 1980s, 170,000 manufacturing jobs were lost m the state. To P^yha* "umber into 
1mm. it is mori than all the manufacturing jobs in either Pittsburgh of Philadelphia. 

The suburbs are faring better than either the rural parts of the state or the large 
cities. Two-thirds of all income in the state goes to the suburbs (""dgkinson. p^). m 
suburban jobs are also 31% of all managemem level P°»"'.°?»' =3"^ ^^^^^^^^ 
cities. The cities also have a higher percentage of low end jobs than do the suburbs. 

Unemployment 

Illinois had one of the highest rates of unemployment in the 
It has usually ranked lower in the Region for unemployment, with 3.7% m 1970 ano 11.3% 
in 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 44.) 
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Economy in Rural Illinois 



Rural Econnmic Activities 

Most of the counties in the state are classified as rural. Approximately 80 of the 102 
counties are defined as rural, with only 17% of the population living there. .The rural 
counties of lUinois are the locations for much of the agriculture in the state, mmmg (m the 
northwest and southern areas), and some types of manufactunng. 

Frnnnmic sector H.pppHpnrv in rural areas. Of the rural counties in the state, one- 
third havTa population which depends on agriculture for income. Manufactunng is also 
important in rural areas, with 22% of the rural counties depending on it. Mining is vital to 
10% of the counties, and government to 7.5%. (See Regional Report, Table 45.) 



Rural Unemplovment 

Unemployment figures improved over the 80s for the rural areas as well as the rest 
of the state. Between 1983 and 1987 unemployment decreased for the non-metro parts ot 
the state by 2.8%. It dropped from 13.6% in 1983 to 10.8% in 1987. That decrease was a 
20% change and was the smallest improvement in the non-metro parts of the Region. 
Illinois had the second highest unemployment rate in the Region. With unemployment still 
in double digits, the state's economy has not completely recovered from the problems ot the 
80s (NCREL). (See Regional Report, Table 46.) 



Economy in Urban Dlinois 



Economic Activities 

The urban areas are the locations for most of the services and manufacturing in the 
state Services and manufacturing activities all benefit from the great transportation 
availability in the state. Chicago is the center of the Region for financial services and the 
third largest manufacturing area in the nation. 



Median Household Income 



Median income is one indicator of financial strength. The median household income 
for UUnois state in 1987 was $28,975. It was the highest income of the states m the Region. 
While Chicago's median household income was much lower than the state s, it was in the 
middle of the 13 largest cities in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 47.) 
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Table IL-2 gives the comparative median incomes for the largest central cities in the 
state. HousehoJd tocomes are much lower in Chicago and Springfield than m the rest of the 
State. 

Table Per Capita and Median Household Incomes of Large st Illinois Cities 
City 



Chicago 

Rockford 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Decatur 

Aurora 

Joliet 

Evanston 



Per Canita Income 
1987 


Median Household Income 
1987 


$12,548 


$23,622 


$13,914 


$27,375 


$15,767 


$29,043 


$13,268 


$22,421 


$14,355 


$26,627 


$13,747 


$30,466 


$13,134 


$28,161 


$18,618 


$32,559 



Source: McNally. Ivw. 



Education in HMnois 

Student Population 

Rnrollment . Total school enrolhnent in Dlinois for the 1989-90 school year was 1-3/4 
million students. Approximately one-half miUion of the students are m 
That number was another decline from the number the precedmg year. Dhnois cont nues 
Tmabtain its lead in the Region, however, with the larges. enrollment of the seven states. 
(See Regional Report, Table 48.) 

Public school enroUment in Illinois has consistently decUned over the last 20 years^ 
From the 1971-72 school year to the 1987-88 school year, total em-oUment dechned by 
aZst 2^%. Elementary schools lost more than 452,000 students; secondary schools 1^^^ 
almost 140,000. Only one county in the state showed an mcrease in enrollment (IbBb, 
1989a). (That was Johnson County, in the southern part of the state.) 

Age trends . The elementary schools in Illinois have experienced some increase in 
enrolhnlSnui^the early 80s due to the '^aby j'^"^^^^^^^^^ 
increase is expected to be temporary. (See Regional Report, Table 49.) The . . conda. 
enroUment has been gradually declining. 
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A.,...p. H.nv n^emhership and attendance. '^^^ ^^^'^^^ 
fluctuated in the low 90%s. In 1980-91 the average attendance was 94.1%; in 1986-87 the 
attendance was 92.2%. (See Regional Report, Table 50.) 

Ethnic groups . In the 1987-88 school 
year, two-thirds of the elementary and 
secondary students in the state were white. 
Of the remaining one-third of the students, 
22% were black, 9% were Hispanic, .12% 
were American Indian, and over 2% were 
Asian. (See Regional Report, Table 51.) 



According to current state 
information, enrollment for white students 
has continued its downward trend, while 
enrollment for minorities has generally 
increased. Over the last ten years, 
enrollment for whites dropped from 72.9% 



100?$ 



Race of Students m 
Illinois and Region 

Log Percent 



I I Slate Percent 
Region Percent 



vnue Black Hispanic Asian 



American 
Indian 



Region 



tiiiuim.w..^ xw. rr PiguM 6 . State versus 

to 66.6% (8.3%). The white enrollment student ethnic groups, 
was therefore once three-fourths of the ^ 

enrollment in the state; it IS now two-thirds. pg^Jgntages; see Regional Report, 

At the same time, the ethnic mmonty ^^•^■^^ 51.) 
students increased from 27.2% of the total 
enrollment to 33.3%, (p. 37). One in every 

thre" in Illinds is a minority studem. Most of these studems are m city schools- 
specifically, in Chicago (ISBE, 1989). 

The number of Hispanic students increased most, rising fr°m ^.5% to 8.5%. Black 
numbers increased less, according to state statistics. They went from 20.4% to /o 
Ss and Pacific Islanders mere than doubled from 1.1% to 2.4%. American Indians 
remained stable at .1% (ISBE, 1989). 

These changes in school enrollment are a reflection of the varied birth rates among 
all eroups These changes apparently will cominue into the future, with the white population 
tSg and ethnic groups becoming a larger part of the system. This is particularly true 
in the cities (ISBE, 1989). 



Limited Eng lish Proficiency 

As the percentages of minority students increase, so does the need for English 
proficiency training. For the current year, 1989-90, there are 73,184 students who have been 
festSfounT^ be Limited English Proficient. These children speak English at a level 
below the nonn, and speak another language in their homes. Ust year the number was 
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62.03Z mse children were considered eligible as a result of their testing; however, they 
may not aU actually need such services, the state cautions. 

During the 1987-88 school year, the number of ^^-l'^?;^' me f^nh ^e^^^ 
three-fourths of these students were enrolled in Chicago schools. The °«her one-fourth^^^^^^^ 

S dclstate. The overwhelmingly '"8f '3;^/^ |iXa7NSicaS and 
lanmiaBes sooken by students were an assortment of Southern European, iNortn 
Son^rFrom .3% to 2.5% of all LEP students spoke each of these languages (ISBE, 

1989). 

ChaiJterlanOsaicELneed. In Illinois 152,300 studenU were g^'^" 'P^'f ' 

Region in both categories. (See Regional Report, Table 3Z.) 

EreejchMJu^ In Illinois approximately one-fouith of the stu^e^^^^^^ free 
school lunch. That percentage is by far the largest the Reg,°" It has also been very 
stable over the last several years. (See Regional Report, Table 53.) 

Teaching Staff 

Numbers In the 1987-88 school year, the state employed 105,000 teacheR "^e 
studentS^ratiowasnstudentsperteach^t^t^^^^^^^^ 
of the staff in the state, with a resulting pupiVstaff ratio of 10 students per Man 
(See Regional Report, Table 54.) 

^1979 tl demSr tLSieB began to outdistance the supply. The relationship has see- 
by 1979, the oemana lor B ^ however demand for teachers has been 

ir.creased in the state since 1985 (ISBE, 1989). 

In the 1978-79 academic year, Illinois pubic schools hired ^^^J^^^'M^^m 
staff, including principals and assistant principals, specialists and fortM°teled 29,49h 
ThP total staff includine over 68,000 non-certified staff, was 197,679. N ne y^^ts later, in 

r^l^:^^ sTa^" ^t^rclSdtd" rcfr.ific.ted personnel employed : 
the schools was 186,595 (ISBE, 1989). 
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Alona with students and teachers, the number of school districts has also declined in 
recent^a-^'Cbers were reduced in an three categories: ete^^^^^^^^ 
districts and unit districts. The total number dropped from 1,014 ra 1978 to S7 m iy» 
m^tim For the current school year 1989-1990, IlUnois has 963 school d>stnc s. (That 
Sr Sdes four districts which are state operated, one department of corrections, and 
three non-operating units.) (Interviews) 

Even with the reduction in school districts, IlUnois education has been m^^^^^ for 
having such a large number of administrative units. Accordmg to state ^8"^"' ^12 of the 
S sTricts have fewer than 300 students. Another 211 district 

students. Therefore, some 44% of the districts in the state have fewer than 600 students, 
62% of the districts have fewer than 1,000 students (Hodgkinson). 

■Srhnnl Buildings 

Numbers . As would be expected from its large enrollment Illinois has the largest 
number^Hdi^ols in the Region. During the 1987-88 school year, there were 4,261 schools. 
(See Regional Report, Table 55.) 

Size. The mean enrollment for schools in Illinois is 425, one of the lo^^'er enrollment 
means liTThe Region. The median enrollment is 327, the second "^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
This is interesting, in light of the small proportion of rural schools m the state. (See Regional 
Report, Table 56.) 



Schools By Student 
Enrollment In Illinois 



Almost two-thirds of the schools in 
the states have enrollments of between 101 
and 500 students. About 11% of the 
schools are smaller, with enrollments of 
under 100 students. One-fourth of the 
schools enroll over 500 students. Illinois 
has seven of the Region's nine schools 
which have populations of over 3,001 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 57.) 

Age nf buildings . The 1989 
rTnvemnrs* Report gives a count of the 
instructional buildings in the states. That 

list indicates that Illinois had a total of ^^g^^^ 7. school enrollment size 
4,166 instructional buildings in 1987, the ^g^^ Regional Report, Table 57.) 
largest number in the Region. One-third of 

the buildings were constructed before 1940; ^ ., ^ loyin iQ/;n 

Tfact, 136 were bull, before 1900. Another one-third were buih between 940 and 960. 
?^e remaining one-third have been built since 1960, with only 83 constructed smce 1980. 
(See Regional Report, Table 58.) 
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Per Pupil Expenditure 
In Illinois & Nationally 
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School Finance 

rnsts per Duoil . Like the other 
states in the Region, IlUnois has greatly 
increased its spending on education over 
the last 30 years. Between 1960 and 1985, 
the state increased the per-pupil 
expenditures by more than two times. It 
has consistently spent more per pupil than 
the national average. Illinois started 1960 
with per pupil expenditures of $1,624 per 
student. The average for the nation that 
year was $1,389 per pupil. Ten years later 
the state spent $2,620 compared to a 

national average of $2,351. In 1980 the j 

state spent $3,626 per pupil, compared to piguj.. a. Per pupil expenditures 
the national average of $3,184. Five years state and nation (See Regional 
later still, the expenditures increased slightly Report, Table 59.) 
to $3,781, compared to the average of 

SU'^C in'Ltam donars. spending increased in Illinois by 
14% between 1982 and 1987. 



1959-60 1969-70 1979-bU iybt)-86 
School Year 



1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Illinois Schools 



Local 57% 



Federal 4% 



Sources of revenues . According to 
the Digest of B^ncatinn Statistics, for the 
1986-87 school year, Illinois schools 
received most of their funds from local 
sources. Approximately 57% came from 
local sources, 39% from the state, and the 
remaining 4% from federal sources. (See 
Regional Report, Table 60.) According to 
a 1989 Illinois state report, local funding 
sources contributed 54.2%; the state, 
37.8%; and the federal government, 8.1%. 
Over the past 20 years the funding has 

shifted somewhat from local support to . 

state support. Local support of education p^g^^. 9 . state school funding 
has decreased by 12%; state support has sources (See Regional Report, 
increased by 10%. Federal support has Table 60.) 
fluctuated over the twenty years between 
5% and 10% of the total (Illinois, 1989). 

The 54.2% of education funds provided by the local areas are generated by local 
sources. Local property tax makes up most of the local contribution. (Assessments paid m 




State 39% 
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1987 provided the revenue for 1988.) The rest of the local money is provided by the tax on 
the net income of businesses and an invested capital tax on utilities. Approximately 52% 
of these tax monies from business and utUities are channeled into education, the rest to 
government (Illinois, 1989, p. 2). 

Most of the state aid (61%) is given in the form of General State Aid. This money 
is distiibuted throughout the state to the school districts, two state laboratory schools and 
thirteen altemative'schools. For these state funds, the 

district varies with the relative wealth of each distnct (as measured by property values), the 
number of students attending a district's schools, a measure of the |"«^ence of pove ty 
within a district's student population, and the local tax effort exerted ta^e school district 
(as measured by minimum qualifying property tax rates)" (Ulmois, 1P89). 

The remaining 39% of the state contributions to the schools are given as "categorical 
and special program grants and grants for school reform and improvement mitiatives. i>tate 
categorical grants include funds for special education, transportation, vocational 
education-preschool education, elementary school reading programs.... Ihe state 
contributed $581 million to these categorical and special programs. School iniprovernem 
funds are also awarded separately and total approximately $100 million (lUmois, lysyj. 

Illinois adopted the lottery in 1973, placing net proceeds in the General Revenue 
Fund In 1985 an accounting change was made in which the lottery funds were placed 
direcily into the Common School Funds. This was an accounting change only; the schools 

did not acquire extra support. The lotteiy i"°"i«^^^^"°VTV^e treffcct i^^^^^^ 
however, other state funds for education have been reduced in kind. The net effect is that 
the state contributions to the local schools are the same (lUmois, 1989). 

Federal funds provided to Illinois schools are given through grants and 
reimbursements. Most of this money is gramed by the U.S. Department of Educatio^^^^^^^^ 
the U.S. Department of Agricuhure to state education agencies. "Most federal ^^^^^}^^^'^ 
is directed toward the support of the students from low-income households or is limited o 
support for special programs and populations.... The two largest ^d;^^^^^^^^^^ 
the Chapter 1 Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) P^^g;^"^^ 
million) and the U.S. Department of Agriculture's school food P;°|J^™J, /^^^^^^^^^ 
Other significam federal funding is provided for special education ($75 m llion), vocational 
edu^tior($38 million), and school improvement (ECIA^ Chapter 2) Pjo^^ffi^^^ 
million)." Approximately $10 million is also given directly to local schools as federal Impact 
Aid! ™s money provides some compensation for the economic effects of federal activities 
and land uses (Illinois, 1989). 

p v ppnHitnre categories . Approximately three-fifths of the expenditures in Illinois 
schools ar^ targeted for direct instructional needs. Most of the remaming expenditures were 
for support se^ces. A small part of the total was spent for non-instructional costs. (See 
Regional Report, Table 61.) 
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Education for Rural Students 

Statistically speaking, a rural stttdent in lUinois is probably white, lives in southern or 
western Illinois, and goes to a small school of 300 students or less. 

« 

Rural Student Population 

Enrollment . As of the 1987-88 school year, Illinois has easily the smallest percentage 
of manSTin the region. Approximately 11.6% of the ^ -^^^^^^^^^ 

students are classified as rural. This small percentage represents 209^^^^^^^^^ 
however. Most of the rural schools have smaller ^"^"^ /^^f " ^^^^^^^^^ 
Averages and medians indicate that the rural school enrollment is half of that m the c^^^^^^^ 
More^han 60% of the rural schools have an enrollment of between 100 and 300 sm^^^^^^^^ 
Rural schools generally have a smaller student-teacher ratio by two and one-half to three 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 62.) 

Rthnic groups . Most rural students, 96.8%, are white; 2% are black; and just over 
1% are Hispanic, American Indian, and Asian combined. (See Regional Rep°^;7^^^^^^^ 
While one-third of the students in the state, as a total, are members of an ethnic minority, 
only 3.24% of the rural students are minority students. 

Teachers 

Numbers . According to the Common Core of Data, Illinois employed appromiately 
56,000 ti^dii^Tin rural areas for the 1987-88 school year. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 

f;t„rlent.teacher ratio . The student-teacher ratio for rural schools is just one person 
smaller than the ratio for the total state. There are 16.6 students for each teacher m the 
ral areas, compared to 17.8 students per teacher in the total state. (See Regional Report, 
Table 65.) 

School Buildings 

Numbers . Although the state has only an 11.6% rural student en'-o".""^"^ ^4% of 
its school buildings are located in rural areas. This inconsistency is an indication of the very 
dtper^d nl^^^^^ the rural rTulation of the state and the need for accessible buildings 
in rural areas. (See Region Report, Table 66.) 

Size The average enrollment in the rural schools is 200 students. Compared with 
aU sch^'in the state, rural schools have less than half the enrollment The average 
number of rural students per school is smaller than the state average by 225. 
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The state median for rural schools is 169, compared to the stp.te median for all 
u , f%9T.^Sn^ of 158 schools. UUnois has the biggest vanance m student 
roSLn^beVeef^^^^^^^ i^ral schools of any of the states in the Region. (See 
Regional Report, Table 67.) 

an enrollment of over 1,001 students. (See Regional Report, Table 68.) 



Education for Urban Students 



Urban Student Population 

Earoltasnt. In Illinois 628,700 students are enrolled in sch^Is of *e veiy urban 
central cities. That number is larger than the entire ^n^." " ^^J,^'^^^ .^^^"T) 
however it is onlv 35% of the total student body. (See Regional Report, laoie m.) 
San is the latest enrollment area in Illinois, and the third largest school system m the 
S. FoS'"LonS^^^ is a focus of interest and concern in the smte education 

system. 

Ethnic^roum. The urban areas have much more ethnic diversity than does the rest 
of the Sr^Kntral cities are not only more black, they are more ethnically diverse. 
m^Sud^nt fnXm in the cities is 31%; the blact 48%; Hispanic, 19%; American 
Indian, .16%; and Asian, 3%. (See Regional Report, Table 70.) 

Ethnic enrollmem changes have been dramatic in the cities for years. From 1970 to 
1981 Snic — em doubled, increasing from 10% to 20%. Hispamc number 
Zb'led to other areas, but >vere smaller-from 2% to 4% in the suburbs, and 8% to 16% 
in the Catholic schools (Hodgkinson). 

Chicaeo has not only half of the state's population, but also has most of its blacks, 
Hisoante a^ bS population- While black enrollment is 22% across the state, it 
Sta Cook (SuX and 60% in Chicago. The opposite proportions are true, in most 
toances forthVSel^pulation. Approrimately68%ofst^^^^^^^ 
isTare Sn the Chi<^go city schools. There is only a slightly higher white enrollment, 
42%, in Cook County (Bakalis and Safer, 1988). 

rhymer 1 and financialjieed. The Chapter 1 numbers provided for Chicago indicate 
that 61 mSSS^al help in various academic areas during the as. school 
;^ar, 19^^ -^Se pov^^^ ooL, which was used to determine Chapter 1 eUgibihty, was 
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186,698. (See Regional Report. Table 71.) These numbers are much higher than for any 
of the other large cities in the Region, separately or by state. 

T eacher s 

Numbers . There were 33,500 teachers in the highly urban areas of the state in the 
1987.88ld;^year. Approximately 32% of the teachers in the state were therefore 
employed in very urbcii schools. (See Regional Report, Table 73.) 

Classes are somewhat larger in urban schools than they are in the state as a whole. 
The average urban classroom in Illinois has just over 19 students pej teacher, compared to 
t^he whole ftate average of almost 18 students per teacher. In the 1987-88 f ^ool year urban 
classrooms were larger by 1.32 students. (See Regional Report, Table 73.) 

School Buildings 

Numbers . There were just over 1,000 urban schools in the 1987-88 school year. 
Therefore, 24% of the schools in Illinois serve urban students. When the definition is 
trimmed to only very urban schools, central cities of over 400,000, only half that number is 
included, or 14%. (See Regional Report, Table 74.) 

Size . Located in densely populated areas, urban schools are often larger than the 
average school size. In lUinois the typical enroUment in an urban sc»^°°»;^/^l^^";^^"f^- 
The corresponding typical enrollment in an average school m the state is 425. The urban 
school, therefore, is likely to have about 200 more students than the average school. The 
median enrollment for an urban school is 501, compared to the state median of 327. (bee 
Regional Report, Table 75.) 

Almost half of the urban schools in Illinois have enrollments between 301 and 700 
students. About 23% of the urban schools have enroUments below 300. The other 28% ot 
the schools have enrollments of over 701 students. Five of the nme urban schods m the 
Region with enrollments of over 3,001 students are located in Illinois. (See the Regional 
Report, Table 76.) 
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Rural and Urban Issues in State School Planning 



Rural/Urban Comparisons 

Illinois has planned and developed special programs which are targeted to specifically 
rural and urban student audiences. They are unique in the Region in having offices which 
deal specifically with rural and urban schools. 



Rural Issues 



Illinois is the only state in the Region with an office devoted specifically to rural 
issues The Rural Office of the Illinois State Department of Education was formed three 
years ago and now employs approximately twenty people. It is headed by an Assistant 
Superintendent of Education. The primary activity of the office is dissemination of 
information to the rural schools and students. They let the rural areas know about pro-am 
and monies which are available to them, and they seek to distribute programs and materials 
to the schools whenever possible. They also promote consortiums on a one- or two-county 
basis. They help with legislation whenever that is appropnate. 

As specific programs, the Illinois Rural Office oversees the Star Schools Downlink 
Project, a large gram from the State Board of Education, Western Ulinois University, and 
the TMn United Start Network of Texas. The program started with a grant of $1 million 
to produce satelUte-transmission programs. This program is targeted for rural schools; on y 
schools with a population of less than 700 may be involved. Students at the Star Schools 
receive distance learning in such subjects as advanced science. 

The rural office also works with the College Board to encourage students to enroll 
in Advanced Placement courses. They help to organize consortiums so that such courses 
may be offered. Without such organization, rural schools may only be able to otter, tor 
example, a calculus course only once every three years. 

The Department also sustains a program called In Gear, a partnership with Southern 
Ulinois University in Carbondale. This cultural enrichment program transports foreign 
students from the University to rural schools. The foreign students spend a day or 
making presentations on their homelands. Many of the foreign students are in he College 
of Education, and therefore also receive valuable experience from this activity (Interview). 
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Urban Issues 

Illinois also has a specialized Urban Office. It is staffed with 21 people, most of 
whom Sor sL and federal programs. Four of the staff work with special programs, 
and one oversees homeless education for children and youth. 

The Urban Office, like the Rural Office, was also started three years ago under the 
ESEA Chapter 2 district money to develop innovative and crei^tive programs for city 
children Thev now fund 44 such programs throughout the state. One unique aspect of the 
St maKmTws office is th^t tfey are awarded to individual -h-ls " 
not to school districts. The money is sem to the districts, but it »l,!he pn^^^^^^^^^ the 
individual schools who act as directors and managers of the grants The Pnnc'P^^; f " ^^^^^ 
Office what they need to improve their students. The results are 3"^^ "^^^^^^^^ 
but the early outcomes are very positive. These grants are also collabo ative Partnerships 
with business and industry. Most of the private sector member s are not large corporations, 
but are local community businesses. 

Of the state's 963 districts, 90 are specifically targeted for Urban Office attention 
There is no strict formula for determining which districts deserve ^P=='f " 
is loosely determined by the percentage of minority «"<!'"\P"<=^"'^f, ° 
families, and community size. The Office also looks at other things, such as the condmon 

of the district school buildings. 
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INDIANA 



Indiana is one of the top ten states in the nation for farming and manufactunng. Its 
location, near the center of the nation and near major trading centers, and bordered by Lake 
Michigan and the Ohio River, give it open access to the nation. The fertile soil makes it a 
strong agricultural state. About 19% of the students in the state are rural, while 25% of the 
schools are rural. Approximately 28% of the students are urban and 25% of the schools are 
urban. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and then the 
demographics of the rural and urban populations specifically. It discusses the economy in 
the state, particularly as it relates to the rural and urban populations. Finally, information 
regarding the educational context is presented for the state and for rural and urban areas. 



Topography 

In land area, Indiana is the smallest state in the North Central Region and ranks 38th 
in the nation. It is bordered on the north by Lake Michigan and Michigan State, on the east 
by Ohio, on the south by the Ohio River and Kentucky, and on the west by lUinois Its 
central location and excellent waterways have been great assets to the development of the 



state. 



Indiana has three distinct regions: the northern Great Lakes Plains, the Central 
Plains, and the Southern Hills and Lowlands. The northern Great Lakes Plains has smaU 
lakes and moraines, sand dunes which are renowned, and fertile farmlands on the south. 
The Central Plains, or Till Plains, are part of the Midwestern Com Belt, and with their 
fertile soil provide grazing lands and many crops. The Southern Hills have steep hills or 
knobs with stretches of less fertile Lowlands in between. Underground water has carved 
caves from the limestone in the area. This region produces Indiana's coal and petroleum. 

Indiana is not as forested as the northern states in the Region. Only one-sixth of the 
state is covered with forests. There are 36 chief lakes and many rivers. The state is a 
favorite tourist attraction, with the interesting dunes and lake front in the north, the 
beautiful flora in Brown County of Central Indiana, and caves in the south. 

Demographics of the State Population 

Population 

Indiana has a population of approximately 5-1/2 million. In 1980 the population was 
5 490 224- by 1986, the population was estimated at 5,504,000. Emigration from the state 
was approximated at 206,000 that year. With births and attrition, there was an overaU 
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population increase of .2% bemeen 1980 and 1986 ^ulation 

following year cited Indiana with a total population at 5,531,000. (See Regional Kepon, 

Tables 1, 2, and 3.) 

Two-thirds of the state's population live in urban areas; About one-third live in 
Indianapohs and GaVHammond^ The state has 14 SMSAs. Five cities have populations 
ofter Manapolis is the largest city, followed by Fort Wayne, Gary, Evansville, 

and South Bend. (See Table IN-8.) 

Population Density 

Based upon the 1987 estimates, the density of Indiana's population averages 153 
persons per mile. Indiana is the median state in the Region for population density. (See 
Regional Report, Table 3.) 



Ethnic Groups 

When the first white explorers wem into Indiana territoiy in ^he early jventeen^^^^ 
century, they found only a few Indians living there, mostty ^^"f^Y^J^?^^^^^^^^ 
During the 1700s, other tribes came into the state area, seekmg refuge from the encroaching 
white men and other warrihy Indian tribes. 

The first large influx of white settlers wem to the southern part of the state from 
Virgini^Kemuck^^^^^^ the Carolina. A group of immigrants from Switzerland also settled 
the southeastern part of the state. Irish and Germans settled there around 1830. 



In the middle of the century. New 
Englanders settled the northern part of 
Indiana. The central part of the state was 
the last to be settled. Quakers from 
Tennessee and other southern states settled 
there to avoid slaveiy. Eventually 
Europeans inmiigrants settled in the 
northwest comer of the state, attracted by 
work in the flourishing manufacturing areas 
south of Chicago. 



Etlinic Groups In Indiana 



Vhile 91.2% 




Blac); 7.6% 
Am. Ind. 0,2% 
Asian 0.4% 
Hispanic 1.6% 



Pigur« 1. State ethnic group 
percentages (See Regional Report, 
Table 4.) 



Currently, about 2% of the 
population are foreign-bom. About 10% of 

those were bom in Germany; Other Ynan«;lavia 
immigrants come from Great Britain, Canada, Korea, Mexico, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
S^Z^yZ a primarily white population, 91% in 1980. Ethnic minonties are black, 
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7.6%- Hispanic, 1.6%; Asian, .4%; and American Indian, .2%. (See Regional Report, Table 
3 m Eliopularion is the median percentage in the Repu., The projecuons for black 
population change is 8.4% in 1990 and 9.3% in 2000. (See Regional Report, Table 5.) 



Age Trends 

The median age in Indiana was also 
the median for the Region in 1970, 27.2 
years. By 1980, just ten years later, the 
median age for the population of the state 
had increased by 2 years. (See Regional 
Report, Table 6.) 

The increase in median age is a 
reflection of the change in age groups in 
the nation and the Region. Indiana had 
proportionately fewer children in 1980 than 
it had in previous years. In 1970 children 
under 18 composed 36% of the state's 
population. By 1980, approximately 30% of 
was typical of the Region. (See Regional F 



Age Distribution In Indiana 



60 e% 




■1 1970 Census ^ 1980 Census 

Pigur« 2. State age distribution 
(See Regional Report, Table 7.) 

the population were children. This 6% change 
Leport, Table 7.) 



Family Structure 

In 1980 Indiana had 1,927,050 households, 
approximated at 2,011,000, a 4.4% increase. 
This increase was the result of smaller 
household size. In 1980 the average size 
was 2.77 persons per household; by 1985 
this small number dropped again to 2.66 
persons per household. (See Regional 
Report, Table 9.) 

In 1980 there were almost 780,000 
families in Indiana with children under the 
age of 18 years. A large majority of these 
families with children, 84%, were headed by 
married couples. Another 14% of the 
families were headed by females who had 
no spouss present. In terms of numbers, in 
Indiana 111,000 families with children were 
headed by women. About 2% of the 



By 1985, the number of households was 



Indiana Families With 
cnildren Under 18 Years 




other Head 
f 2% 

Female Head 
14% 



Pigur« 3. Head of household for 
families with children under age 
18 (See Regional Report, Table 
9.) 
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households with children had another head of the household-a father or other relative. 
(See Regional Report, Table 9.) 



Poverty 

In 1970. 7.4% of all families in Indiana, with and without «™ten 
poverty. Ten years iater, the family poverty rate had dropped ^'■ghtb' to 7^%^ B 
1970 and 1980 Indiana had one of the smallest percentages of poverty in the Region. 1 tie 
2«e oTfamilies with children under age 18 living in poverty were characteristically 
higher-8.9% in 1980, 59,000 families. (See Regional Report, Table 10.) 

Sinole narents in n overtv . In 1980 approximately 10% of all families with children 
under age"'^^8wSngin7'^e r.y. Of the» poor families, 42,630 were headed by women 
^SousTpresr^S^^^^^^^^ 

3e°female .^rents living in poverty head about 35% of the families with children. (Se 
Regional Report, Table 11.) 

rhildren in poverty . Approximately 11.9% of all children in Indiana were living 
poverty in 1980. Indiana had, at that time, the fourth highest poverty rate for children - 
the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 12.) 



Educational Attainment 

In 1980, 66% of Indiana's population 
over age 25 had received high school 
degrees. This was an increase of 17% over 
the number with high school degrees in 
1970. This was a typical increase in high 
school degrees for the entire Region. (See 
Regional Report, Table 13.) 



Graduation Rate oi 9th 
Graders m Indiana 



95* 



90X - 



m 



m 




1971 ' 1973 ' 1975 1977 ' 1979 ' 1961 1983 1985 



Year ol Graduation 



propout rate . The US DOE 
reported an attrition rate for Indiana 
schools of 15%. This was the lowest 
dropout rate for the Region. On this 
report, the dropout rate by grade was 1.7% 
for ninth grade, 2% for tenth and eleventh, Pigur« 4 . 
and 1.3% for the twelfth grade (Catterall I^^^^J^^^^Sbll ^S ) 
198Pb). The state reports 20,822 dropouts Report, lacie ; 

for grades 7 through 12 in the 1988-«9 
school year (IDOE, 1989). 



State 
rate 



high school 
(See Regional 
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aaa^asio:^. Indiana's percentage o^.^^Xt^omM^^C^ 

1^ Se ^SS^rX^.:^^^^^^^^^^ a 73I s^a^ua^on ..e 

in the 1988-89 school year (IDOE, 1989). 



Demographics of the Rural Population 



Rural Population 

In 1970 Indiana's population was reported as 35% rural. Ten years later the 
percentage was tost 36^^^^^^^ a slight reversal of the trend to -ba^ 
Tate In 1980 Indiana tied with Wisconsin as the second most rural state in the Region. 
(See Regional Report, Table 16.) 



F.thnic Mino ritipR in Rural Areas 

The rural population in 1980 numbered 
population, 99%, were white. Only .4% of the 
.1% were American Indian, .2% were Asian or 
origin. (See Regional Report, Table 17.) 



just under 1,965,000 citizens. Most of that 
persons in rural areas were black. Another 
Pacific Islanders, and .5% were of Hispanic 



Age Trends in Rural Areas 

The rural residents of Indiana have had a median age which is very ^^^^f ^^^^^ 

years for 1980 the ainerence was .j yc<u». i„ loan the median age for the rural 

was 27.4; the median for the total population, 27-2- ^ 1980 the mema^^ 
population was 29.7; the median for the total population, 29.2. J^^""'^"'^" ^ 
mal population and the total population rose two years. (See Regional Report, Table 18.) 

The chance in median age is a reflection of the change in the percentage of age 
distributor in'rs.r T^. pe'rcentage of - ^ "-'J^^^^^^^ Z 

«rrf wh^ fa l970 children composed 37% of the niral population, compared to 
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35.5% in the state. By 1980, children composed 32% of the rural population and 29.5% of 
the state. (See Regional Report, Table 7 and 19.) 

Family Strurture in Ru ral Areas 

Of the famiUes in the state with children under age 18, 38% lived in rural areas In 
1980. Ser" i" slightly higher than the percentage of the general population hvtng 
in rural areas (35%). (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

The rural families were more likely to have two parents in the fajnily. Ninety-one 
percent of the rural families with children were headed by mamed 'T^^^'^^/^^^ ^1 
™ral families with children had single females as heads-of-household. Another 2% had 
other family situations. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

Rural Poverty 

The percentage of families with children living in poverty is lower in rural areas than 
in the Ste'as a whole. Approximately 7.5% of the rural f^"^" 
poverty incomes, compared to 10% statewide. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

The percentage of families with children living in poverty is .»'«hef for farm 
families. In 1980 almost 13% of the farm families with children were living with poverty 
incomes. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

Q.„yi.. p.r.n»innoverty . In 1980, 28% of the rural single mothers f ^ 1"^^ 
incomes u^der the poverty leveVthe lowest percentage of poverty for s"?"^ f'^'fe,''^ 
Region. The percentage of single mothers in poverty is a lit le lower for the farm 
population, approximately 24%. (See Regional Report, Table 22.) 

Children in ooveitY. Indiana is typical of most states in the Region for rural children 
in pov eS App oZtdy 9% of Indian's rural children lived in families who had mcomes 
unSrtl^ po^e'rty level. The proportion of chUdren in P<--^,7,^ ''"'f.^*^^^!^^^ 
tn«m« at 10% Farms however, are another story. Approximately 16% of the cimaren wno 
Sn ri aUa™^;re living ^nder the poverty level in 1980. men «he schod gr-^^^ 
was considered-only ages 5 to 17-the percentages dia not drop for the total rural 
ZuMon TTie pe cenage for the state was 1% lower. The percentage of children m 
S -^^0 1% Towef for small towns and rural farms when only the school age group 
was considered. (See Regional Report, Tables 23 and 24.) 
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pj ^ycation^l /Vttainmen t \ji Rural Areas 



The proportion of the rural population over age 25 who finished a h.gh school 
education increLd between 1970 and 1980 by almost 13%. In 1970 Indiana had one of the 
Wgrst ^r^elTges of rural graduates in the Region, 50%. By 1980 Indiana's rank dropped 
to number 5, with a 62% educational attamment rate. 

The improvement in high school attainment rates was not as great in he rura 
DODulation ^ it was in the toTal population between 1970 and 1980. While the rural 
population increased the attaimnent rate by almost 13%, the total population upped i. by 
17%. (See Regional Report, Tables 25 and 26.) 

Demographics of the Urbao Population 

Urban Population 

The population of the central cities in Indiana declined between 1970 and 1980. In 
1970 appro^mately 34% of the population of Indiana lived in central cities w, hm SNl^As 
as classified by the Census. This represents 1.790,000 P«°P»^ '^J? ^jL^,^^^^^^^^^^ 
1980, Indiana had a lower percentage (28%) and lower count (^'54 W i^^^^^^^^^^ 
Between 1970 and 1980, the central city population declined by over 18% of the s a te s total 
population. For both Census years, Indiana had the median percent of population and 
population coum for central cities in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 27.) 

There are ten cities with populations over 30,000 in Indiana. Indianapolis is easily 
the largest. Most of the large cities in the state have c^^ri^^f 
declines since 1980 because of outmigration (U.S. Census, 1980; McNally, 1989, Table IN-l). 

Ethnic Minorities in Ur ban Areas 

Most of Indiana's ethnic minorities are located in the cities^ The ^fhruc bre^^^^^ 
of the central cities is approximately 83% white, 16% black, .2% Amencan Indian 7% 
^ian, and % Hispanic. The central cities in Indiana have the median percentage of blacks 
a^d lowest percentage of residents of Hispanic origin in the Region. (See Regional Report, 
Table 28.) 
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City 

Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 

Evansville 

South Bend 

Hammond 

Muncie 

Anderson 

Terre Haute 

Bloomington 
iource: ivicNaiiy 



Popu lation in 1980 
700,807 
172,196 
151,953 
130,496 
109,727 
93,714 
77,216 
64,695 
61,125 
52,044 



Populat ion in 1987 
727,500 
175,100 
140,600 
128,800 
107,900 
87,800 
73,300 
60,400 
57,400 
53,100 




Ape Trends in Urban Areas 

The 1980 median age for the centra, .ity populations in Indiana was 28'7 y^ars^ TOs 
was on^hal yea^^^^^^ than the median for the state population. Between 1970^^^^^^^^^ 
The median age for central cities increased by 1.5 years. (See Regional Report, Table 29.) 

Between 1970 and 1980, the age distribution in Indiana changed i" sam^^^^^^^ 
as in otherstates in the Region. The percentage of children under age 18 fell ^rom3AS% 
n r970tai:^ost 27% in 19^80, a drop of 8%. m adult P°P^^^^^^^^^^ 
working-age adults 18 to 64 years of age increasmg from 56% to 62%^ TJ'V.^, ""^"^ ^ 
rduh ^oup increased from 9.5% to 11.5%. (See Regional Report, Table 30.) 



Family Stni ^tnrp. in Urban Areas 

Aoproximately 26% of all Indiana's families with dependent children lived in the 
central cETm Families in central cities are less likely to have a n>a™d couple at 
SeadTthefU. In Indiana. 75% of the .-entral -^^^J^:^X:^^X^^ 
For entire state^^^^^^^^^ s^te, one- 

rn^h^c^Mre^in" ^"^^^^^^^^^ «ving I single parent or "other" households. 

(See Regional Report, Tables 9 and 31.) 
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Of the 121,000 single mothers in Indiana Usted on She 1980 U.S. Census, over 62% 
lived in urbanized areas. Moreover, the single parents are very likely to l.ve m the central 
S and noJta the urban fringes. In the state, almost 40% percent of the mothers alone 
SJlirchUdren l"e in the central cities, as compared to 34% of the total population hvrng m 
the central cities. (See Regional Report, Table 32.) 



Urban Poverty 

In the central cities of Indiana, there were almost 209,000 f^™^""^!?^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
1980. Almost 28,000 of these families were living with poverty mcomes m 1980, or just oyer 
13% of the central city family population. That figure is higher than the P~g;/°^^^^^ 
entire state and is one of the lower figures for central city poverty m the Region, (bee 
Regional Report, Table 33.) 

The city of Indianapolis reports 3% of their population were classified as AFDC 
recipients. The AFDC rate per 1,000 population for the area was 311, >^hich was the owest 
rate of the ten largest cities rated for the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

^in plP mothers in poverty . Nearly two-fifths of the women in Indiana mth children 
(no spouse present) were living v^th poverty incomes in 1980. APProxmiately 37% oH^^^^^^ 
n both urban areas and central cities, were living in poverty Indiana has one of the lowes 
percentages for single mothers in poverty in central cities. (See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

rhilriren in poverty . Approximately 14% of the children in urbanized areas were 
living in poverty in 1980; 16% of the children in the central cities were living poverty^ 
This is higher than the 12% poverty of the children in the state as a whole and m the center 
of a ranking of the Region. (See Regional Repcrt, Table 36.) 

Compared with the other very large cities in the Region. Indianapolis has a lower 
percentage of children in poverty, and they arc less condensed in P^^^^ "^^8]^^^^^^^ 
Only Des Moines and St. Paul had smaller numbers m both categones in 1980 The centra 
S ofln^^^^^^^ had a child population of 196,000 in 1980. Of those chi^^^^^^^^^ 
16% were living in families with poverty incomes. That percentage was one of the lowest 
of L 13 m^^^^^^^ in the Region. One-half of these poor children were living in poverty 
areas within the city. (See Regional Report, Table 37.) 

Children living with single mothers are much more likely to be living in poverty 
conditions than are children from families with two adult caretakers In central nWoK 
42% of the children with single mothers were living in poverty m 1979. This . more than 
twice the poverty level for all children in the city. (See Regional Report, Table 38.) 
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p.hn.. »rn.,m in novertv . In Indianapolis, the ethnic minority groups suffer a 
dispro ff onat^arTountofprr ty. Only 8% of the white central oity populat'on v^as hving 
in poverty in 1980. The percentages of minorities in poverty were much higher. Waf • f ^• 
ScS^S22%; Hispanic 17%; and Asian, 11%. Ethnic minorities, especally blacks 
^S^n tadians, are also more likely to live in the poverty areas especally when they 
have a poverty income themselves. (See Regional Report, Table 3y.) 



Rducational Attainmen t ip Urban Areas 

Educational attairanent for central city adults over age 25 has risen over the years as 
a resuh of improved availability of education and attrition of the °Wer less educated 
population. From 1970 to 1980, the central "ty attamment 

increased over 14%. The central city rate was 52% m 1970 and 66% '« J"^'^"'' 
ranked fourth in the Region in both 1970 and 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

There are usually fewer adults in the central cities than there are in the total state 
who have completed a high school education. Adults in the central cit.es of Indiana have 
Tmetimes con' adiced that pattert,. In 1970 the cemral cities had ^^f^^l^Z^^'^^'"' 
rate than the state; in 1980 the rates were the same. (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

In 1980 it was estimated that 67% of the population of Indianapolis over the age of 
25 had completed a high school degree. By ethnicity, 70% of the white population had 
completed high school, 53% of the black, and 60% of those of Hispanic ongin. (See 
Regional Report, Table 41.) 



Economy in Indiana 



Economic Activties 



Indiana has had the fourth total gross product in the Region In 1984 the earnings 
totaled $46,371 milUon. About 43% of the state gross income comes from goods praduction. 
38% from manufacturing and 6% from mining and constraction. Over 54% of Indiana s 
gross product comes from services and related areas: services, 15%; government, n%.M^\ 
Trade 9%- finance, insurance, and real estate, 5%; and other services, 13%. .rmmg 
accounts for 3% of the state's ^ross product, making Indiana the fourth state m the Region 
for agriculture. (See Regional Report, Table 42.) 

Service industries produce 54% of the gross state product of Indiana. Most of the 
service industries are centered in the urban areas of the state. Retail trade makes up 9% 
of the gross product and employs a large portion of the population, after manufacwnng. 
Commfnity, social, and personal services fonn the second most valuable service industry. 
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Government accounts for 12% of the 
economic activity in the state. Finance, 
insurance, and real estate account for 4.5% 
of the product. 

Manufacturing accounts for 38% of 
the gross state product. The state is one of 
the biggest producers of electrical 
machinery and equipment. Primary metals 
are the second most important source of 
income, followed by transportation 
equipment. Other sources of industrial 
income are chemicals, non-electncal 
machinery, fabricated metal products, and 
food products. 



Area of Economic Activity 
In Indiana for 1984 

Goods 
43% 



Farming 
3% 




Services 



Figure 5. state economic activity 
(See Regional Report, Table 42.) 
Construction and mining contribute 

su.!-s°rlint.tp^^^^^^^^ oiStura. gas, and sand and grave.. Coal is Indiana's 

mm. vaTaWe S resource. Indiana is one of the ten largest coal mmmg states n the 
Zon Suc"rq"antities of bituminous coal. Oil and «' .8^ Y!,:fe" Um^^^^^^^^ 
easter; and southwestern parts of the state and are refined v«thm rt> J^^^^^^^^ 
quarries are found in Monroe and Lawrence Counties. Sand and 8^ ^f 
aroL the state. The state has deposits of gypsum and peat, as well as large suppl.es of 

clay for bricks and tiles. 

Indiana is one of the ten leading states in agriculture. Two-thirds °f "d^|^^^^ 
state is devoted to agriculture. The biggest cash crops are corn s°ybe^^^^^^^^ 
grown in almost every county, while soybeans are P"?^"'^ ?" 'f'^J/^^b^^^^^^^^ 
nf .hp «ate Other products are grown n the state, mcludmg hay, wheat, oats, tooacco, iwy, 

PeachS. Indiana is also a large P™^--^ "j^f J.^^^^^^ 
priiucts, and beef cattle. It is one of the biggest producers of eggs m the nation. 

PBTsnnal aprt Hnu-seho ld Income 

In the recession of the early 1980s the state unemployment was high, and every job 
market in the s?ari affectedf especially the auto and steel-makmg mdustr.es. The 
farmers were also affected. 

As a result of the economic slump, the earning power of P^P'^J? '"^'^'f^^^'f^ 

l^lXmCZTMm^ income in Indiana was near the bottom of the seven 
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states in the Reeion at $17,582. (See Regional Report, Table 43.) By 1987, the median 
hSli tcSalcreased to an estitSated $25,405. (See Regional Report, Table 47.) 

T Tnemplovment 

Indiana's unemployment rate was a modest 4.1% in 1970. The economic problems 
of the SanS^^^ evidenced in the increase of unemploy^^^^^^^^^^^ 
In 1980 the uncmploymcm rate for Indiana almost tnpled to 119% " JL^^^ the r^^^^^^ 
11.7%. As the economy rallied, the unemploymem rate fell to 6.7% m 1986. (See Regional 
Report, Table 44.) 

Economy in Rural Indiana 

Rural Economic Activities 

Fnnnnmir Sector d ^ ppnrte.nrv in rural areas . In terms of dependency for individual 
counti ermanXturing is most impo rtam to non-metro Indiana. Fannmg is a strong second 
interest, followed by a mixture of other economic activities. 

More than half of the non-metro counties do meet the description of ^^^^ 
upon manufacturing. Thirty-six of the non-metro coumies, or 58%, were classified as 
dependent upon manufacturing in 1979. 

Even though farming is done in most counties of the state, oiily 14 non-metro 
countiesratisSe requirements to be considered dependem upon agnculture. Twenty- 
're^rcent of the non-metro counties were classified as dependent upon agnculture. 

Only 6%, or four of the non-metro comities, met the requirements . "eP^ndenqy 
on government. Ten of the counties, or 16%, were dependem upon a variety of other 
acti«™wo of the non-metro counties, 3.2%, were considered dependent upon mmmg. 
(See Regional Report, Table 45.) 

Rural Unemplovment 

The unemploymem rate in non-metro Indiana in 1983 ^igh at 1U%. 1987 
it had fallen to 7.1% as the economy recovered from the recession of «he early 80s. That 
was a 39.3% rate of change from 1983 to 1987. (See Regional Report, Table 46.) 
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Economy in Urban Indiana 



Median Hr >"sftHnld Income 

The median household income in 1987 for the state was $25,405. (See Regional 
Reoort Table 47 ) The following table Usts the per capita and median household incomes 
of tKgt^^ m the stateAndianapolis leads this list, and the entire state w.th the 
exception of Columbus, for per capita income and median household income Gary has the 
S fi^^^^^^^ capita and median income, for both this list and all cities m the state 
(McNally, 1989). 

Table IN-2. Per Capita and Median Household Incomes of Large st Indiana Cities in 1987 

Per Capita Income 1987 Median Household Income 
Uty f j9g7 



Evansville 


$12,«AQ 


$22,990 


Fort Wayne 


$12,140 


$23,337 


Gary 


$ 8,707 


$21,032 


Indianapolis 


$13,704 


$27,205 


South Bend 


$11,873 


$22,734 



>ource: 



Education in Indiana 



Student Population 

Rnrollment . EnroUment in Indiana's schools was 1'025,000 in 1981. Tlie 
enrollment has fallen since then, in a pattern consistent wiOi "^^^J J^^^^f^^^ 
Enrollment was about 964,000 in 1987. That was a change of 61,000 students over a sK-year 
period Enrollment continues to decUne in the state; in 1989-90 the enrollment was 952,000. 
(See Regional Report, Table 48.) 

Age trends . The trend downward has been somewhat tempered in the past few years 
by smalU^nt increases in the lower elementary grades. In the early 8^, the chU^^^^^^^^ 
of the baby boomers started school and enroUmem mcreased somewhat. From "al 
enrollment figures by grade, it would appear that enroUment began to mcrease in 1982 m 
Ma^ The^nrolli^^^ in the elementary grades has increased each year since then. (See 
Regional Report, Table 48 and 49.) 
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Av.r. pP daily me n^j^^r^hip ^nd attendance. The average daily attendance has 
dropped in Indiana in recent yeaJs. In the 198(^81 school year, the attendance was 95%; 
in 1986-87 the attendance was 92.3%. (Sec Regional Report, Table 50.) 

Ethnic groups . Indiana has been 
near the center of the ranking in ethnicity 
in the Region. Approximately 86.8% of 
Indiana's students are white. About 10.8% 
are black, 1.7% are Hispanic, .12% are 
American Indian, and .58 are Asian. (See 
Regional Report, Table 51.) 



Chapter 1 anH financial need . In 
Indiana for the 1988-89 school year, 100,000 
children, by unduplicated count, were 
served by Chapter 1. This is based on a 
formula count for financial need of 129,587 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 52.) 

Free school lunch . In Indiana during 
1987, about 15% of the students received 
free school lunch. Along with Minnesota, 
Indiana has the smallest percenta^*; of 
students receiving free school lunch in the 
Region. (Regional Report, Table 53.) 



m 



Race o[ Students m 
Indiana and Region 

Log Percent 



0A% 



I I Slate Percent 
Region Percent 



While Black Hispanic Asian 



American 
Indian 



Figure 6. State versus Region 
student ethnic groups 
(NOTE: percent is shown on a log 
scale to better display smaller 
percentages; see Regional Report, 
Table 51.) 



Teaching Staff 

Numbers . Indiana employed 53,749 teachers in 1987. The teachers composed 51% 
of the total staff. That percentage is one of the lowest of the states in Region, (^ee 
Regional Report, Table 54.) In 1988 the state reported employmem of 53,880 teachers. 
(IDOEa). 

<;tiident-teacher ratio . The student-teacher ratio in Indiana in the 1987-88 school year 
was 17.9 students for each teacher. The state is near the center of a ranking of the states. 
The ratio of total staff, including administration and special services as well as teachers, is 
one of the lowest in the Region, at 9.2. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 



School Buildings 

Numbers . There were 1,886 schools in Indiana in 1987. (See Regional Report, Table 

55.) 
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Size . Indiana schools have 
enrollments that are generally larger than is 
typical of the other six states in the Region. 
The mean average enrollment for Indiana 
schools in 1987-88 was 501; the median 
enrollment was 444. (See Regional Report, 
Table 56.) The state has a larger than 
average percentage of schools with 
enrollments in the 301-500 and 501-700 
range. There are a few more schools in the 
very large size categories. (See Regional 
Report, Table 57.) 



Schools By Student 
Enrollment In Indiana 
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Figur* 7. School enrollment size 
(See Regional Report, Table 57.) 



A strong 80% of the schools in the 
state enroll between 101 and 700 students. 
The largest proportion, about one-third of 

the schools in Indiana, have from 301 to ^ ^ i. u i u 

500 students; 663 schools in Indiana were in this category. About 21% of the schools have 
enrollments of 101 to 300 students. Another 24% enroll between 501 and 700 students. 
(See Regional Report, Table 57.) 

Only 4% of the schools enroll 100 or fewer students. The remaining 16% of the 
schools enroll more than 701 students. (See Regional Report, Table 57.) 

School Finance 



Costs per puoil . In 1969-70, 1979-80, 
and 1985-86 spending on pupil expenditures 
have steadily increased. Based on average 
daily attendance, in the 1959-60 school year 
Indiana spent $1,365 per pupil. In 1985-86 
Indiana expended $3,275 per pupil, ranking 
last in the Region for expenditures. (See 
Regional Report, Table 59.) 

Sources of revenue . Indiana leads 
the Region in percentage of state funding 
of education. According to the Pigest of 
Fdiip^tion Statistics, the schools receive 
58%) of their funds from state funding 
sources. Local sources supply 37% of the 
educational budget, the lowest percentage 
in the Region. The remaining 4.1% is 



Per Pupil Expenditure 
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Figur* 8. Per pupil expenditures 
in state and nation (See Regional 
Report, Table 59.) 
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supplied by the federal government. (See 
Regional Report, Table 60.) 

Rv penditure categories . Nearly 62% 
of 1984-85 school expenditures in Indiana 
were used for direct instructional purposes. 
Indiana spends 36% of its educational 
dollars on support services. About 2% of 
educational expenditures are for non- 
instructional expenses. (See Regional 
Report, Table 61.) 



1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Indiana Schools 




Federal 5% 



Pigur« 9. State school funding 
sources (See Regional Report, 
Table 60.) 



Education for Rural Students 



Rural Student Population 

Enrollment . Approximately 19% of the students in Indiana are classified by the 
Common Core as being rural. That percentage ranks Indiana as number five m the Region 
for rural students. (See Regional Report, Table 62.) 

Fthnic groups . While 13% of the students in the state are menibers of a minority, 
only 1.35% of the rural students are minority members. Approximately Q8.65% 
riral students are white. The small minority population m nira areas is .33% black, .62% 
Hispanic .08% American Indian, and .31 A^ian. (See Regional Report, Table 63.) 

Free school lunch . Rural students are far less likely to receive free school lunch. 
About 11.6% of the rural students receive free school lunch, compared to 17.7% of the 
general student population in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 63.) 



Teachers 

Numbers . There were 28,311 teachers reported in Indiana's rural areas in the 1987- 
88 school year. (See Regional Report, Table 64.) 
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■^tnripnMeacher ratio . The student-teacher ratio for rural students is the same as the 
ratio for the total state. There were approximately 17.98 ^'^^^'^^''^''^^^^^^^^ 
compared to the state number of 17.91. These numbers were the second largest of the six 
states reported. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 



Sr.hnol Buildings 

Numbers . Approximately 25% of the schools in Indiana are rural. 'Hiis is roughly 
what isl^bT^iected for a 19.4% rural studem population. (See Regional Report, Table 
62.) 

Size. Compared with state averages, rural schools are smaller in Indiana. The 
averageldiool in a rural location of Indiana houses 394 students. The median school in a 
location has 365 studems. The average number of students enro led in n^ra ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is smaller than the state average by 107 students; the median of rural schools is smaller than 
the state median by 79 students. (See Regional Report, lable 67.) 

Most of the rural schools are neither extremely small or very large. Almost 68% of 
the rural schools in Indiana have an enrollment of between 101 and 500 students. Another 
23% of the schools enroll between 501 and 700 students. Only 2.5% of the rural schoo^^^^ 
enroll 100 students or fewer, and only 8% of the schools have a student body of over 701 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 68.) 



Education for Urban Students 



Urban Student Population 

The following urban descriptions have been taken from the Common Core of Data 
for the 1987-88 school year. The information for cities over 400,000, and for mid-sized cities, 
under 400,000, was used to present a picture of the urban school population. 

Fnrollment . In Indiana, 266,000 students were identified as going to school in very 
urban areas. That number represents more than one-fourth of the students in ndian^^ 28%^ 
Indiana ranked in the middle of the Region for the percentage of urban students. (See 
Regional Report, Table 69.) 

Rthnic groups . The urban schools in the state have more ethnic diversity than the 
rest of fhe statf Compared to the total state percentages, the cities in the state have fewer 
whites, more than twice as many black students, and slightly more H|spamc stude^^^ The 
percentages of American Indians and Asians are very similar to the state totals. (See 
Regional Report, Table 70.) 
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1 .nH finanml need . In Indiana's largest city, over 7,500 students were 
served b ^Ster " TTtis fi^re is a rtificially low, because many central oty students are 
S tSg — scrools. The poverty figures used for -ta"g Ch^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
decisions in Indianapolis totaled 3,282 students in financial need. That figure is taken from 
the 1980 Census poverty infonnation. (See Regional Report, Table n.) 

Fr» «rhnnl lunch . In Indiana, as in other states in the Region, urban students are 
more l iklw toT receivin g free school lunch. Almost 30% of the urban student receive free 
"hool 12% higher than the percentage of students receiving free lunch 

in the entire state. (See Regional Report, Table 72.) 



Teachers 

Numbers . There were 14,859 teachers in large city schools in the 1987-88 school year. 
(See Regional Report, Table 73.) 

Stndent-teacher ratio . Class size is about the same in urban f ^^/^^^^^^^^^ 

schools in the state. The urban classroom in Indiana has an average f ;^ f^^^^^^^^^^ 
The ratio for urban schools is 17.6 students for each teacher. (See Regional Report, Table 

73.) 

School Buildings 

N umbers Indiana has 466 schools located in urban areas. That number represents 
25% oflKre network of schools in the state. A total of 97 ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
areas. This is 5% of the total schools in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 74.) 

Size. In Indiana, urban schools are larger than the average schools. The mean 
cnroUmliiT in urban schools was 554 in 1987, compared to the general state average °f 501^ 
the" had an average of 53 more students. -^1^'''%^^^^^^ 

an urban school was 471, compared to the state median of 444, a difference of 27 students. 

(See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

The majority of urban schools enroll between 301 and 500 students; 37% of the urban 
.rhnnls fell in this range Eighteen percem of the urban schools were smaller than this 
X 1st inSlto 3^ range'. The — B 45% we^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of 501 and UP About 26% of the schools enrolled between 501 and 700 students, mere 
wefe three schools with enroUments of between 2,001 and 3,000 students. (See Regional 
Report, Table 76.) 
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Rural and Urban Issues in State School Planning 

Indiana has 304 school corporations (districts). The Indiana State Department of 
Education has classified the corporations according to location and population, ihe 
corporations are uivided into four categories: rural, town, suburban, and metropolitan. 
These divisions are used to appropriately stratify samples for research surveys. 

The largest division of the 304 school corporations is rural. More than half, 172, or 
57%, are classified by the state as rural. The rural classification is given to corporations with 
fewer than 200 students per square mile. 

The next two groups of corporations are divided into "town" corporations and 
"suburban" corporations. There are 33 (11%) town corporations in the state A tovm 
corporation is defined as being outside an SMSA (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area) 
with a density greater than 20. There are 66 (22%) suburban corporations. A suburban 
corporation is defined as having a density greater than 20 persons per square mile. 

Only 33 corporations (11%) are classified as metropolitan. They receive that 
designation by having more than 220 students per square mile. They also are located in an 
SMSA with a density of 200 or with a city of 50,000 or more. 

The Indiana Department of Education has one staff member assigned to rural 
population needs and one person assigned to urban population needs. 

In order to serve rural needs the state has used federal money for some activities in 
the state. They have regional service cemers which allow several small rural corporations 
to act as one large unit in purchasing supplies and materials. These service centers also 
provide inservice training for the teaching staffs of the member corporations. 

The state also has task forces for planning conferences for rural and urban districts. 
These groups bring school corporation personnel together to discuss issues such as 
restructuring and choice. 

Not related to rural and urban issues directly, but of interest, are the five educational 
centers which are maintained in the state. These centers all provide semces which are 
needed by both rural and urban students. A brief description follows as an overview ot 
resources available to rural and urban schools and corporations. 

The Center for Administration and Financial Management provides "leadership and 
technical assistance to schools in the areas of school finance, school food and -utntion, and 
school transportation and safety." 

The Center for Community Relations and Special Populations oversees programs 
which deal with special needs. They administer the Chapter 1/Compensatory Education 
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Proeram Language Minority and Migrant Education Programs. The Center has 
^Silto to administering the state's Educational Opportumty Program to At-R.sk 
Et afwdl as e^orts to recruit minority teachers." The Center also admm,sters laws 
and rules regarding students with learning difficulties. 

The Cemer to Professional DevelopmeM "is responsible for the licensing and 
certificiion of the state's teachers, administers the state's teacher testmg progratn, and 
acSteacher education programs operated by colleges and universutes m Indiana. They 
also oversee teacher and intern evaluations. 

The Center for School Assessment oversees efforts to assess school and student 
oerformance They run the statewide testing program, and an awards program for 
?ec™ng"chod ^^^^^ achievement. They also administer the state's Performance- 
Based Accreditation system. 

The Center for School Improvement and Performance "administers a variety of 
nroorams and policies designed to improve studem performance at the local level ihis 
nTdrthTvVcal^^^^^^^ eduStion pro-am, the Gifted TaJ^U^^^^^^^^^ 
and science programs, summer school, and summer remedial programs. The Center also 
administers the state's Textbook Adoption statute. 
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Iowa is the most rural and agricultural state in the North Central Region. Its rolling 
hills have long contributed a substantial part of the food production of our countiy. The 
state has only five urban centers with populations over 50,000, and none over 200,000 1 he 
state depends heavily upon services for its income, followed by goods and agnculture. Most 
of the education in the state is focused in rural areas, with urban areas having specialized, 
local issues of concern. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and then the 
demographics for the rural and urban populations specifically. It discusses the economy m 
the state, particularly as it relates to the rural and urban populations. FinaUy, information 
regarding the educational context is presented for the state, and for rural and urban areas 
in particular. 



Topography 

Iowa is in the middle of America in many senses, including its location. In the first 
place it is located in the center-just under Wisconsin, to the west of Wisconsin and Illmois, 
to the north of Missouri, and to the east of Nebraska and South Dakota. In size, it ranks 
25th in the nation. 

A common image of Iowa is that it is flat. In reality, only one-third of the state is 
flat and much of this area is in the flatbed region north of Des Moines. Most of the state 
is com osed of hills, from rolling to rocky. The land in the state can be divided mto three 
areas: the north and midlands, the southern strip that extends along the bottom of the state 
and then up the Mississippi River, and the northeast comer. The land which covers most 
of northern and cemral Iowa is crested with two feet of rich prairie topsoil. It is this soU 
which forms the basis of the state's agricultural developmem. The southern and eastern 
portions of the state have topsoil which is not only less fertile, but is also thmner and 
somewhat rocky. The third area of the state is the northeastern comer. It is rugged, 
covered with hills and cliffs, and is a popular recreational area for the state. 

Since waterways are important to uic ucveiupmcni oi in^, mi.v., *w„« 
fortunate in having the Mississippi River on its eastem border and the Missoun on its 
western one The state is crossed with many small rivers and streams, which are adequate 
during normal years, but which easUy dry up during droughts. The rivers on the east side 
of the state, which flow into the Mississippi, are long and winding. The nvers on the west 
side of the state flow into the Missouri and Big Sioux Rivers. They are also winding, but are 
shorter than the rivers on the east of the state. 
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Demographics of the State Population 



Population 

At the time of the last Census, Iowa reported a population of 2,913 808. Typcal of 

Report, Tables 1 and 2.) 

Even with the dedines in agricult>.re and the loss f P°P"'^''°"; J"*^, ^^^^^^^^ Zl 
rural state in the Region. With two-fifths of the state V°V^^''''^J!ri^^^^ ^"^^ «^ 
has the hiehest proportion of rural residents in the Region. The majority °' ""^Jtate 
Spi^LtioTthree'fifths of it-is urban. It is urban in a small ^oweven^^^^^^^ 
eight population centers in the state with over 50,000 people each; but only three of those 
h^ ^pulations of over 100,000. Des Moines, the largest city, does not top 200,000. (bee 
Table IA-1.) 

Population Density 

With the vast maiority of Iowa dedicated to farmland, as much as 93%, it is not 
surprisS t Wo^^^^ would be low. In fact, at 50.6 persons per square mUe 

in 1987, it had the lowest in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 3.) 

fi ^mc. Groups 

Iowa's ethnic heritage began with its native Americans. The tribes living in the 

''"'""JT/ in the southern counties, and the 

StmS'^ast^nt^^^^^^^^^^ wesnvard .xpan^on many pioneers 

^std throigh Iowa and wrote of its thick mud burying their wagon wheels. 
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Because of its history, today Iowa 
has a mostly white population-97.5% in 
1980. The black population constituted 
only 1.5% of the total population. The 
blacks in the state are usually urban, living 
primarily in Des Moines and Waterloo. 
(See Regional Report, Table 4.) 
Population projections in 1989 estimate 
blacks at 1.9% in 1990 and 2.3% in 2000. 
(See Regional Report, Table 5.) 



Ethnic Groups In Iowa 



Vhile 97.5% 




Black 1.5% 
Am. Ind. 0.2% 
Asian 0.5% 
Hispanic 0.9% 



The American Indians in the state 



Pigurt 1. State ethnic group 

— - - - percentages (See Regional 

totaled only .2%, numbering about 5,000 in Report, Table 4.) 
1980. Most are located in Sioux City or 

near the Mesquakie Settlemem near Tama. The Asian population was .5% of the total 
Hispanics were .9%. These groups are primarily located m the cities or urban areas. (See 
Regional Report, Table 4.) 



Age Distribution In Iowa 
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Pigura 2. State age distribution 



Age Trends 

The median age in Iowa is slightly 
higher than in any of the other states in the 
Region, but exactly the same as the 
national median. The median age for Iowa 
in 1980 was 30 years. That was an increase 
of 1.2 years over the previous decade. (See 
Regional Report, Table 6.) 

The increase in median age is a 
reflection of the change in age groups in 
the nation and the Region. Iowa had 

proportionately fewer children in 1980 than gee* Regional Repo'rt, Table 7.) 
it had m previous years. In 1970, 34.6% of 
the state's population were children under ^ . _ ^ 

18 Bvl980 approximately 28.4% of the population were cmiurcn. iIu^ change .j'p-.-. 
if ^he'Sn'^^aUhough Iowa had a slightly smaller change in the preschool group. (See 
Regional Report, Table 7.) 

Family Structuie 

In 1980 Iowa had 1,053,033 households. By 1985, the number of households was 
aoDroxiLted at 1,076,000 Tllese numbers represem a 2.2% increase m the households. 
^mT^X>^^ number of households was the result of smaUer household size. Iowa 
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has had the smallest average household size 
in the Region for several years. In 1980 the 
average size was 2.68 persons per 
household. By 1985, the ah-eady-small size 
fell again, to 2.59 persons per household. 
(See Regional Report, Table 8.) 



Iowa Families ¥ith Cluldren 
Under 18 Years 



named Couple 
87% 




Other Head 
2% 

Female Head 
11% 



In 1980 there were 773,311 families 
in Iowa. More than half of them, 400,618, 
or 52%, had children under the age of 18. 

A large majority of these families, 87.1%, ^ 

were headed by married couples. Another Yiqurm 3 . Head of household for 
11.1%, or 44,352 families, were headed by families with under 18 age 
females who had no spouse present. About children (See Regional Report, 
1.8% of the households with children have Table 9 . ) 
another head of household-a father or 
other relative. (See Regional Report, Table 9.) 



Poverty 

In 1970 Iowa had the highest percentage of families in poverty of any of the states 
in the Region, 8.9%. Almost ten years later, it was in the center of a ranking of the states, 
at 7.5%. At that time, approximately 10.1% of all individuals in the state were living m 
poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 10.) 

Sin gle parent, in poverty . In 1980 approximately 41,050 families ^th children under 
age 18 were living in poverty (10% of the total). Of these poor families, 16,688 (about 36%) 
were headed by women with no spouse present. Over one-third of the famUies with 
children, headed by women, live with poverty incomes. See Regional Report, Table ii.; 

rhtldren in poverty . Approximately 11.5% of all children in Iowa were living in 
poverty in 1980. That percemage places Iowa in the middle of the Region, with four states 
having a higher proportion in poverty and two having a lower proportion. (See Regional 
Report, Table 12.) 
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Educational Attainment 



In 1980 Iowa had the second highest percentage of people in the Region over age 
25 who had received high school degrees-approximately 71.5%. (See Regional Report, 
Table 13.) 



Drnnout rate . Across the state, Iowa has had a small dropout rate ^^^^n compared 
to many other states. In the past twenty years it has varied between 2% and 3% for the 
total of six junior high and high school years, grades seven through twelve^ The ^^'^^ 
dropout numbers occurred in fiscal 1983, when the rate was 2.04%. The highest was in 
1979, when the rate was 3.31% (IDE, 1990a). 

Consistent with the Catterall reports, the highest percentage of studems in Iowa drop 
out in the eleventh grade. This is true for twenty years of dropout information Provided m 
the 1990 state report "Iowa Guidance Surveys". The next highest percentage leaves during 
the tenth grade. In 17 of the 20 years of statistics, tenl^ grade was a ^ntica year for 
studems, 4h the second highest percentage of dropouts^ The twelfth grade >s th^d^°^ the 
percentage of dropouts, followed by the ninth grade. The eighth grade is next, with much 
smaller percentages, followed by the seventh grade (IDE, 1990a). 

In the state as a whole, approximately 19.8% students dropped out in ninth grade, 
24.1% in tenth, 27.6% in eleventh, and 26.1% in twelfth. The grade distribution for 
dropping out varied between school district areas. In some distncts there was a sharper 
variance between grades. (IDE, 1990a) 



Also consistent with other findings, 
more males have dropped out than females, 
for all years and fo^ all geo^iaphic 
locations. Across the state, 57% of the 
students who dropped out were male and 
43% were female. The biggest difference 
between the two for a merged area was a 
male-to-female ratio of 2 to 1. The 
.smallest variance was 6% in two other 
merged areas (IDE, 1990a). 



Graduation Rate of 9tli 
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Graduation rate . A high percentage 
of Iowa's students graduate from high 
school. Iowa's percentage of graduation is 
second in the Region, following only Hf^H 
Minnesota. Between 1972 and 1984, the 
graduation rates went from 90%^downjo 
84%, and then back up 
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pattern of a dip in 1980, followed by a resumption to near 1972 figures, was common across 
all of the states in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 15.) 

Demographics of the Rural Population 

Rur al Population 

The majority of the population in Iowa was rural until 1960, when the urban 
proportion topped the rural for the first time. This reversal continued mto the 70s, when 
Se reached a 40/60 split. Approximately 40%, or two-fifths of the P^P— 
were rural. In 1970 Iowa reported 42.8% of its population as rural. Ten years later the 
percentage was 41.4%, indicating a leveUng off of the rural/urban change. Eve" ^th the 
leveling off, Iowa is still the most rural state in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 

16. ) 

Ethnic Minorities in Rural Areas 

The rural population in 1980 numbered just over 1,200,000 citizens. Most of that 
population, 99.5%, were white. Only 1,009 (1%) persons in rural areas were black. Twice 
fhattmb;. 2,13i, (2%) were Asia^ or Pacific Islanders, ^-'^1^'^^^^^ 
Indian. Of these numbers, 4,654 (4%) were of Spanish ongm. (See Regional Report, lable 

17. ) 

Age Trends in Rural Areas 

The rural residents of Iowa have had a median age which is higher than the total 
population. However, from 1970 to 1980 the difference between the P°P»!fJ^^^ 
diminished slightly, from a 1.7 year difference to a 1.1 year difference fri 1970 the m^^^^^^^ 
age for the rural population was 30.5; the median for the total population, 28.8. 1" 1980 the 
median age for the Jural population was 31.1; the median for the total population, 30.0. The 
median of the general population became older, catching up with the rural figures, (bee 
Regional Report, Table 18.) 

The rural population had a slightly higher percentage of children than the state as a 
whole for both 1970 and 1980. In 1970 chUdren composed 36.4% of the rural population, 
rompared to 34.6% in the state. By 1980, children composed 30.5% of the rural population 
an7^4% of the state. The percentage differences were larger for the school-age group 
and smaUer for the preschool group. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 
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The percentage of chUdren in the rural population has fallen just as h has in the state 
as a whole The percentage of children in the rural population fell by 5.9% between 1970 
and r9Xihrchrnge in the state was 6.2%. By 1980 30.5% of the rural population was 
under the age of 18. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 

Family Stn' ^tnre in Rural Areas 

Of the 400 618 families in the state xvith children under age 18, 42.9% lived in rural 
areas in 1980. This percentage reflects closely the general population living in rural areas. 
(See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

^ The rural families were more likely to have two parents in family.^^^^^ 
the rural families with children were headed by married couples. y^-lfi;^,'^^ .^^/^ 
families with children had single females as a heads-of-household. Another 1.7% had other 
family situations. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

Rural Poverty 

The percentage of families with children Uving in poverty is slightly higher in rural 
areas than in the state as a whole. Approximately 11.5% of the rural ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
live with poverty incomes, compared to 10% statewide. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

The percentage of families with children Uving in poverty is much higher for fai..i 
families. Almost 18% of the farm families with children are living with poverty incomes. 
(See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

■;inpi. p=...n« in poverty . In 1980, 11,124 of rural women with -^hMren were hearfs 
of their households. Of these women, 3,920 lived with incomes under the Pove.^ lev.'- 
mrefore, about 35% of these families lived in poverty. Tlte percentage of -ng = mo he^ 
in poverty is a little lower for the farm population, approximately 25%. (See Regional 
Report, Table 22.) 

ChildxsailLEOvsrQ- 1°^ is in the middle of the ranking of the states in the Re^on 
for chiiHPS; in poverty. Approximately 13% of Iowa's mra! children live « f»'"'"«J" 
n omes under the pSlerty level. The proportion of children in P^-^J^r 1 " e °hi dren 
towns only 8%. Farms, however, are another story. Approximately 20% of the children 
wKd on ™ral farm were living under the poverty level ir 1980. When the school age 
^oup was°onsidered..only ages 5 to 17-the percentages did not drop for the total nira or 
Lall town groups, and the percentage on rural farms dropped only 1%. The poverty 
numberTTre^enerklly the same for both school age and preschool children. (See Regional 
Report, Tables 23 and 24.) 
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Rducational Attainment in Rural Areas 

The oroportion of the population over age 25 who had finished a high school 

population, however. (See Regional Report, Tables 25 and 26.) 

Demographics of the Urban Population 



T Trhan Population 

Approximately 57.2% of the population of Iowa Hve in cities oi^^^ l^^^^^^ 
therefore classified by the Census as "urban." Between 1970 and 1980 c«"^^^j 
popnlation increased from 22.4% to 23.1% of the state's total population. (See Regional 
Report, Table 27.) 

There are eieht cities with populations over 50,000 in Iowa. Des Moines is easily the 
largestlSd o^^^^^^^^^^^ grown since 1980. Most of the large cmes m the 

state have experienced population declines because of outmigration. 



Table IA-1 Cities with Populations Over 50,000 



City 



Des Moines 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Dubuque 
Council Bluffs 
Iowa Qty 



Popu lation in 1980 
191,003 
110,243 
103,264 
82,003 
75,985 
62,321 
56,449 
50,508 



Populat ion in 1987 
194,100 
108,100 
98,700 
79,000 
68,100 
59,500 
56,800 
50,600 



Source: U!i IJensus, im, and McNaiiy, iv^^^ 
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F ,thnic Groi '"B j" ' '''han Areas 

Most of Iowa's ethnic minorities are located in tlie cities. The ethnic breakdown of 
the cen" 1 cilsra;proximately 93% white, 5% blaclc, and less than 1% each Ind.an and 
Asian. (See Regional Report, Table 28.) 

Age Trends in Urban Areas 

The median age for the central city populations in ^as been lo^^ Jhan for 
either the total population or the rural population^Between 1970 and 1980, the median age 
for central cities increased by .9. (See Regional Report, Table 29.) 

Between 1970 and 1980, the age distribution in iowa '^^^'^^''^XtnZ^lTM in 
in other states in the Region. The percentage of children under age 18 fell from 34.2 /0 m 
W70 to 26 9% n 1980 That was a drop of 7.3%. The adult populations mcreased m tun^ 
"th aduUs l!to M ^ars of age increasW from 54.8% to 61.5%^The ret.rement age aduh 
group increased from 11.0% to 11.6%. (See Regional Report, Table 30.) 

Family Structure in U rban Areas 

ADProximately 22.4% of all Iowa's femilies with dependem children lived in the 
central cufe °ri980 FamiUes in central cities are less likely to have a marned couple at 
*e Sad S thVfamily. Iowa is not an exception, with a smaller Pe-mage m^^^^^^^^ 
couples in the central cities than in the tota' population or the 7^^' f;"»,„f * '"^/^j 
the highest percentage of this family type in tne Region-80.6%. About ° 
female householders, and 2.2% of the families were headed by another relative. (See 
Regional Report, Table 31.) 

Of the 46976 single mothers in Iowa Usted on the 1980 U.S. Census, almost 47% 
lived in urbani^d areas.' Moreover, the single parents are vety likely to live m the ,nne 

one-third of the state's mothers alone with children live m these locations. (See 
Regional Report, Table 32.) 

Urban Poverty 

In the central cities of Iowa, there were 92,360 fan, es ^^j^^ *ndre^^^^^^^ Of 
*u fo«,iu*.c 0 Q7n were livins With poverty incomes in 1980. inat s aimosi ii /o ui u c 

*m afct f mTpo^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^'P""' ™' T'fh*"' Sfe"hi.h 

Wd^er than 'rpercentage for the entire state, central cities m Iowa do not have the high 

pS profile o^f larT^ 'ties in other states. Des Moines had the third lowest number of 
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AFDC payments of the 13 largest cities in the Region Des Moines' AFDC rate was 48.1 
persons per 1,000 population. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

ci^n pi. n^other. in Dovertv . More than one-third of the women with children (no 
spouse present) were living with poverty incomes in 1980 Approximately 36% of the 
women living in all urban areas and 39% of the women in the central cities were living m 
;rer^. Evin .^th these numbers, Iowa has one of the lowest percentages in the Region 
for single mothers living in poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

Children in poverty . Central cities in Iowa have the lowest poverty fj^^!'^^^^^^^ 
in the Region. Approximately 11% of the children in urbanized areas were liv^r.g in poverty 
in 198^12% of Z children'in the central cities were living in poverty. This is the sarne 
proportion of poverty for children in the state as a whole..l2%. ^ '^J^^^^ !^^" ^.f^^^^^ 
poverty rate for children in the three industrial states in the Region. (See Regional Report, 

Table 36.) 

Des Moines has less poverty, and less concentration of poverty in poverty areas than 
most of the other large cities in the Region. The city had a child 
1980. Of those children, 14.3% lived in families with poverty incomes. That percentage is 
a slightly higher figure than that for the total urban population in the state, but is one ot the 
threfkLesI for cil!es in the Region. Almost 16% of all the children in M„d 
almost half (47.6%) of the poor children in the city were living in poverty areas. However 
compared to the other twelve large cities, Des Moines has onr of the lo-^^/ P«^^^"^^f ^ °^ 
poverty chUdren in poverty areas. In most of the other twelve large cities °f J^e f egi^^^^^^^ 
poor children are even more concentrated in the poverty areas. (See Regional Report, 
Table 37.) 

Children living with single mothers are much more likely to be living in poveity 
conditions than are children from families with two adult caretakers. In Des Moines s 
central city, 43% of the children with single mothers were livmg in poverty in 1980. (bee 
Regional Report, Table 38.) 

Ft hnin .rroum in Dovertv . In Des Moines, as in other large cities, the ethnic minority 
groups suffer a'^disproportionaJe amount of poverty. Only 9% of the -^it. Po^^^^^^^^^^ 
Lg in poverty in 1980. The percentage^ of minorities in P-rty ~ 

24%- American Ind an, 28%; Asian, jzyo; aiiu niiHaniw, iii....iw mu.^u -i- - 

more uSly To live in the poverty areas, especially when they have a poverty moome 
themselves. (See Regional Report, Table 39.) 
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Fdticational Attainment in Urban Areas 

Educational attainment for adults over age 25 has risen over the V'f ™P'°^^^^ 
availabmtv of education and attrition. From 1970 to 1980, the attamment rates for the total 
:^rSSon increased over 16%. Iowa had the highest attainment rates m the Reg-on 
in 1970; it was second in 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

There are usually fewer adults in the central cities than there are in the total state 
who ha^ comj eted a hiih school education. Adults in the central cities o lo,^ are an 
e^eption to that rule, hc^er, having higher g^di^tion rates 

r<!p/Reirional Reoort Table 40.) The difference has declined, however. In 19/0 he central 
Sa^vVS a'minment rate than the state; in 1980 they had a 3% higher rate. 
(See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

Des Moines has had one of the highest percentages of high school graduates in the 
Region. In 1980 it was estimated that 75% of the population over the age of 25 had 
completed a high school degree. By ethnicity. 76% of the white P°P~^^^^^^^^^^ 
high school, 64% of the black, and 56% of those of Spanish origm. (See Regional Report, 
Table 41.) Iowa has not studied dropout rates in terms of ethnicity. 
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Economy in Iowa 



Economic Activities 

Iowa with the smallest population in the Region, also had the lowest total earnings 
In 1984 the earnings totaled $23,337 mUlion. Iowa was the most 
Region, with almost 10% of its gross product coming from crops ^"'^ 
than double the farm income of any other state m the Region. It is the highest m the 
Region for government income and second 
for retail trade, although the spread in each 
of these areas is very small. It is the lowest 
in manufacturing, 16% below the highest 
state. 



Area of Economic Activity 
In Iowa for 1984 

Goods 
29% 



Services 
61% 



Tarming 
10% 



The largest percentages of gross 
income in the state comes from service and 
related areas (61%). Almost one-fourth of 
the gross product, 23.9%, is the resuU of 
manufacturing. The service industry is next, 
at 17.1%, followed by other services and 
government, 14.6% and 14.5%, respectively. 
Retail trade brings in almost as much as 
agriculture, 9.4%. It is followed by good pig^r* 5. State economic activity 
production (29%): financial interests, 5.9%, (see Region-il Report, Table 42.) 
and mining and construction, 4.8%. (See 
Regional Report, Table 42.) 




Personal and Househ old Income 

In 1980 the median household income in the state was the lowest in the Region at 
$16 799 The earning power of people in Iowa, as well as the other states in the Region, 
dS dVrfng trrfrs? half of the 80s. From 1979 to 1985 the per capita median income, 
fn c^stant S dollars, dropped from $10,576 to $10,096. rSee Regional Report, Table 
43.) 

T Tnem plovment 

Iowa has been less affected by '.he unemployment trends of the Ste. In 1970 the 
unemployment rate was Usted at 3.5%, the lowest m the Region In 1980 U was 8.5%, he 
se^nd l^est in the Region and almost half the rate of the h.ghest state By 1986, the 
unemployment rate had lowered to 7%. (See Regional Report, Table 44.) 
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Economy in Rural Iowa 



Rural Econnmic Activities 

Most of the land area in Iowa, approximately 93%, is taken up with farming In fact, 
this medium-sized state produces about 7% of the nation's total food supply. It s the 
numter one or two com producer for the nation, alternating in pos.t.on with niinois. 
Manufacturing in the state is often related to farming, with P"'^"""^ 
electrical farm equipment. Food processing is the second largest activi^. Iowa has 
traditionally been an agricultural state. With the declines in agriculture, and agriculture s 
lessened employment possibilities, the state has become more dependem upon 
manufacturing. 

Iowa ranks second in the nation for agricultural production. It is a leading producer 
of com, soybeans, cattle, and hogs. It produces grain for its livestock, and ships m^ch of it 
abroad. This dependence on grain leaves the state susceptible to the forces of the 
marketplace. When prices are up, overproduction results and lean years follow. When 
droughts stiike, grain yields are down and our country's exports are affected. 

Manufacturing in the state is also tied to agriculture since half of the value of the 
goods comes from food products. The state also manufactures farm eq.^^P"^^"^ 
chemicals and other products related to agriculture. Other machinery, electrical products, 
and rubber products, as well as printing and publishing, are also in -^rtant manufacturing 
enterprises in the state. Stone and gypsum are mined, but they are used in local 
construction. 

Transportation is an important part of the state's economy. Railroads ^nve 
historically had a strong influence on the strength of agriculture smce farmers -e 
dependent on them to move their cash crops. 

Frnnnmic sector H pnpnripnr y in rural areas . More than half of Iowa's counties are 
dependent on agriculture. Fifty-four of Iowa's 99 :ounties meet the minimum requirement 
for sector dependency in agriculture. Fourteen of the counties are dependent on 
manufacturing, three are dependent on govermnent. There are "° .^.^P/"^;^^ 
mining, and 23 of the counties are dependent on misceUaneous activities. (See Regional 

Report, Table 45.) 



Rural Unemplovme-it 

The unemployment rate in non-metro Iowa was never as high as it was in other state^ 
in th Region. In 1983 the rate was 7.6%, and by 1987 it had fallen to 5.7%. That was a 
25% rate of change. (See Regional Report, Table 46.) 
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Economy in Urban Iowa 



Median Household Income 

The median household income in 1980 for the city of Des Moines was Wgher than 
the state median income, and one of the highest of the big cit'es m the Region. The median 
income at that time was $20,665, compared to the state s $16,799. 

■n,e median household incomes had risen by 1987. As the table bel°w indicates^^t^^ 
highest for the eight largest cities in Iowa was $28 522; '''f '<™'"' ^^1 420. THe state 
median household income rose to $20,968. (See Regional Report, Table 47.) 



Table U-2. Per 


Capita and Median Household Incomes of Iowa's Largest Cities 


City 


Per Capita Income 
1987 


Median Household Income 
1987 


Cedar Rapids 


$14,843 


$28,522 


Council Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Iowa City 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 


$12,522 
$13,493 
$14,202 
$11,944 
$13,034 
$11,537 
$14,254 


$24,149 
$26,480 
$24,721 
$24,754 
$21,420 
$21,669 
$27,577 


Source: McNally, iWV. 
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Education in Iowa 



<;tiirient Po pulation 



current 1989-90 school year. (See Regional Report, Table 48.) 

Age trends The trend downward has been tempered in the past few years by small 
enrollmlSS;e^n the lower elementary grade. In t^^-flom 
baby boomers started school and enrollment mcreased somewhat. From the to al enrollment 
ficnirp. hv grade it would appear that enrollment began to mcrease m 1982 m Iowa, i ne 
Xst Levels apSed fnV when the entering kinderg^ten class number 
by almost 2,000. The growth in enrollment slowed after that year. (See Regional Report, 
Tables 48 and 49.) 

A vpr^gp ri;>ilv mem H^rchi p .nri attendance . The average daily attendance has been 
very st ab^I inTowat the last y ears. In the 1980-81 school year, ^^-^^^^f^^^ '''''''' 
In 1986-87 the attendance was still 95.5%. (See Regional Report, Table 50.) 

Fthnic poups . Iowa typically has 
the lowest percentage of minority students 
in the Region. In 1987 only 5% of all 
public school students were members of a 
racial minority group. More than half of 
these students, 2.63%, were black. 
Approximately 1% of the students were 
Asian (1.16%), 1% were Hispanic (.95%), 
and only .28% were American Indian. (See 
Regional Report, Table 51.) 

In the current school year, 1989-90, 
the minority population was 5.46% of the 
total enrollment. The percentages of ethnic 
groups changed only slightly. The black 
proportion changed to 2.73%, Asians were 
1.28%, Hispanics were 1.14%, and the 
American Indians were .30% of the student 
population (State information). 
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Race o[ utudents m 
Iowa and Region 

lOq Percent 



I 1 Slate Percent 
■i^ Region Percent 



Vhiie BlacX Hispanic Asian 



American 
Indian 



Figure 6. State versus Region 
student ethnic groups 
(NOTE: Percent shown on a log 
scale to better display smaller 
percentages; see Regional Report, 
Table 51.) 
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The Umited English Proficiency program in Iowa is ^°"/^«^«f^;7^^p^^^^^^^^^^^ 
who speak 13+ languages gain greater skills with basic English. Most LEP students speak 
SaJsMoll^^^^^ Asian ton'gues. The following list ^ves the numbers of children 
instructed in the LEP program for the 1989-90 school year (IDEb). 



Table IA-3. Languages Spoken by LEP Students in Iowa 
Language Number of Students Language 



Spanish 
German 
Korean 
French 
Italian 
Chinese 
Arabic 



1173 
106 
145 
14 
2 
117 
43 



Viet 

Thai Dam 
Lao 
Hmong 
Cambodian 
Indian 
Other 



Number of Students 



465 
215 
578 
86 
174 
7 

311 




The Department of Education does not formally classify geographic areas for LEP 
help. They do have an informal method of considering the size of the yanous districts and 
thei^ location in the state, as well as the inclusion of large cities. Most of the LfP needs are 
in the large cities of the state. However, students in th.; rural areas are ^1 o a focus o 
concern for the Departmem of Education. For example, i' there are only two LEP students 
in a veiy rural area, those students are entitled to educational support as much as the LEP 
students in an urban school. However, providing that support is more complex in a rura^ 
setting, especially when other districts or state support offices are too distant for daily 
instructional help. 

Chapter 1 In Iowa 40,478 children were served last year to improve their academic 
abUities. In the 1988-89 school year, 41,004 students were in Chapter 1 programs, (bee 
Regional Report, Table 52.) 

FrPP. .choQl lunch . In Iowa about 18% of the students receive free school lunch 
Iowa ranl^ in the middle of the Region on this i^^"^' 

need of students, on which Chapter 1 is based, was 108,262 students for Iowa in the 1988-89 
school year. (Regional Report, Table 53.) 
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Teaching Staff 

Numbers . Iowa, with the smallest student enroUmem, also has the smallest number 
of teachers of any state in the Region. The state employed approximately 30,873 teachers 
in 1987 The teachers compose 55% of the total staff. That percentage is m the middle of 
a ranking of the states in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 

9t„Hpnt.teacher ratio. The student-teacher ratio in Iowa in 1987-88 school year was 
the lowest in the Region, at one teacher for each 15.6 students. The ratio of total staff, 
InclS administrate and special services as well as teachers, is also the lowest in the 
Region, at 8.5. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 



School Buildings 

Numbers . Iowa was sixth in the Region for the number of schools in the 1987-88 
school year. There were 1,634 schools at that time. (See Regional Report, Table 55.) 

Size. Iowa schools are generally small. The mean average enrollnient for Iowa 
schools'hri987-88 was 294. The median enrollment was 247. (See Regional Report, Table 
56.) 



Schools By Student 
Enrollment In Iowa 




Three-fourths of the schools in Iowa 
had from 101 to 500 students. The most 
common school size was 101 to 300 
s- jdents for 1987-88: 851 schools in Iowa 
were in this category. The next most 
common category was schools with 301 to 
500 students: 428 schools fit in this group. 
Tlie remaining one-fourth of the schools 
were evenly split between smaller and 
larger sizes. There were 140 schools with 
51 to 100 students; there were 44 schools 
with fewer than 50 students. On the other 
end of the scale, there were 106 schools 
with between 501 and 700 students. There 
were only 30 schools with 701 to 1,000 
students, 32 schools with 1,001 to 2,000 
students, and 3 schools with 2,001 to 3,000 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 57.) 

Are of buildings . Iowa has had an active school construction program throughout the 
years. In fact, Iowa tads in the Region in the number of schools built since i960. Smce 
1980 alone, the state has built 230 schools. (See Regional Report, Table 58.) 



1 

50 



51 
100 



501 701 1001 2001 3001 
700 1000 2000 3000 & Up 



101 301 
300 500 

School Enrollment 



Figure 7. School enrollment size 
(See Regional Report, Table 57.) 
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The 1989 Governor's Report gives a count of the instructional buildings in the states. 
That list states that Iowa has 45 schools which pre-date the turn of the century. It has 942 
"ere^^^^^^^^^^^ 1900 and 1940; another 118 were built in the 40. ^^TZV^ 
years saw a lot of construction in the state, with 804 schools being built in the 50s, and 923 
buih in the 60s. Since 1960, 1,812 more schools have been constructed. 



Per Pupil Expenditure 
In Iowa & Nationally 



$4,500 
$4,000 
$3,500 
$3,000 
$2,500 
$2,000 
$1,500 
$1,000 




1959-60 1969-VU iyV9-B0 1985-86 
School Year 



Pigur* 8. Per pupil expenditures 
in state and nation (See Regional 
Report, Table 59.) 



School Finance 

Costs per pupil . Iowa has increased 
its spending on education greatly over the 
last 30 years. In 1960 it was in sixth 
position in the Region for costs per pupil in 
average daily attendance (ADA). After 
1970, it ranked fifth. In the 1959-60 school 
year, Iowa spent $1,362 per pupil, based on 
ADA. Ten years later the state spent 
$2,432. Ten year? later still, the 
expenditures had risen to $3,261. The 
1985-86 figures were $3,619. (See Regional 
Report, Table 59.) 

Sources of revenue . Iowa receives 
just over half of its school funds from local 
funding sources. The state supplies 44.5%. 
The remaining 5.1% is supplied by the 
federal government. Iowa ranks in the 
middle of the Region on these percentages. 
(See Regional Report, Table 60.) 

Rypenditure categories . Iowa's 
expenditures are the second highest in the 
Region for support services, at 40.3% of the 
total. Instructional services accounted for 
57% of the spending. Non-instructional 
costs totaled only 2.7%. (See Regional 
Report, Table 61.) 

Iowa does not contribute state funds 
to work with bilingual populations. The 
funds for LEP, muhicultural, and minority 

programs come from the Federal Title IV ^ ^ u i ^„r,H^ 

program. The state also lacks funding for Pigur. 9. ^^^^ %J!onal ReSor?^ 
the gifted and talented (Inteiviews with sources (See Regional Report, 
State Department of Education personnel). •^^"•^^ * ^ 



1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Iowa Schools 



Local 50% 




Federal 5% 



State 45% 
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Education for Rural Students 



Rural Student, Population 

Enrollment In 1987-88 approximately 31.6% of the students in Iowa lived in rural 
areas. ^M^e cLsifies loJas having the most rural students of any state m the 
Region. (See Regional Report, Table 62.) 

Ethnicisou^^ While 5% of the students in the state are °f 1"^ 

than 1% of those students live in rural locations (Common Core, l^SJf ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
minority students are most likely to be Asian, .40%, or Hispanic '^9%. mre are few black 
students in rural areas, .14%, and fewer American Indian students, .08%. (See Regional 
Report, Table 63.) 

Free school lunch . The rural students have nearly the same proportion of free school 
lunch as the total population. Approximately 19.28% of the rural students receive free 
school lunch. (See Regional Report, Table 64.) 



Teachers 

Numbers . There were 12,512 teachers in rural areas in the 1987-88 school year, 40% 
of the i^J^lIJi^ber of teachers in the state. The large percentage of rura teachers is a 
reflection of the rural nature of the state. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 

<;.nri^nt.teacher ratio . The student-teacher ratio in Iowa is somewhat lower than the 
figure for the total state population. There are approximately 14 students for each teacher. 
1^91 compared to the state's 15.26. This is another indicator of the more dispersed nati 
of the schools in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 



Schnni Buildings 

Numbers . In the 1987-88 school year, 49% of the schools in Iowa were located in 
rural arMTTTTerefore, one-half of the buildings in the state are used by less than one-third 
™f?he students. This Alio indicates the distribution of schools throughout a very rural state_ 
Facilities are located near their constituents, and are therefore more widely dispersed and 
smaller. (See Regional Report, Table 66.) 

Size. Compared with all of the schools in the state rural schools have considerably 
smaUer'^oilments. The average school in a rural location of Iowa houses 89 students, 
m med"n school in a rural totion has 172 students; half of the rural schools have more 
than That number, half have less. The average number of rural schools is smaller than the 
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state average by 105 students; the median of rural schools is smaller than the state median 
by 75 students. (See Regional Report, Table 67.) 

Almost 71% of the rural schools in Iowa have an ^.Jl'^",' p"? 

students Another 18% of the schools are smaller, having fewer than 100 students per 
s^haJ 28 these schools, or 3.48%, have fewer than fifty students. At the larger end of 
Sectrum ata<^t 11% of the schools have a student body of between 301 and 500 
Imd^t^ m m^arareas of Iowa have only six schools-less than 1% of the total-that have 
more than 500 students. (See Regional Report, Table 68.) 

Education for Urban Students 

Urban Stnrtent Population 

The following urban descriptions have been taken from the Common Core of Data 
for the 1987^001 year. THe information for cities over 400,000, and for mid-sized cities, 
uncLr 4So(S~d to present a picture of the urban school POPI'^"""; '"".^ ^as n° 
venr large citi;s and no large "inner cities." Therefore, Iowa has no 'Very urban schools, 
that is, schools in large inner cities. 

Rnrollment . In Iowa 129,025 students were identified as f "g ^° f ^ool ^ urban 
areas. fii^T^er represents more than one-fourth of the "/"J;^^^^^^^^^ 
ranked fifth in the Region for the percentage of urban students. (See Regional Report, 

Table 69.) 

F thnic groups . The result of a smaU minority population (5%) is that even the large 
cities in iSr^stly white. The urban schools of Iowa have an 88% white enrollmen . 
r« b^eakdo^ indicates that Blacks make up most of W-^^^^^^^ — 
About 8% of the students were Black, over 2% were Asian, 1.6% were Hispanic, ana ./ /c 
were American Indian. (See Regional Report, Table 70.) 

The State Board does not plan special programs targeted at the ethnic minorities, 
with my do co'nduct^ Limited ^i^I^^^^ 

students with language problems become independent with English. They also worK wim 
Te urtan areas tf dfvdop and implement voluntary desegregation plans. 

The extent of the Limited English Proficiency needs in ^^^f /"^'S 
described in more detail in a 1988-89 state report. The report stated that in Des Moines 
•r^t;: students -e -n^. f. .^^^^^^ Bn,^ 

ranr4:p«\x^^^^^ 

3r order thinking skills. THese students have been here 2-3 years and must develop 
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Bteracy skills to be successful in f>.nd graduate from high school." (Iowa Department of 
Education, 1989). 

"Stud'-nts in Sioux City have varied needs because some are illiterate in their own 
languagl need contem help; many need a ^''"^''"^r nted'ofKh 

Stional bilingual support. Similarly, students in Davenport 'yif "'^^^"t^^^ 
language developmem as evidenced by the pre/post 'f '"8. ^"""8. *%8^f/p3' ^^^^^^^ 
Ten results conclude that the majority of studems are functionally illiterate m Enghsh and 

su.!^n^t In addition, their social and academic adjustments require 

attention in the district." (Iowa Department of Education, 1989). 

Chanter landfinmicialneed. In Des Moines 2,445 studems were served by Chapter 
1 TT^ epl^ figes used for ma king Chapter 1 funding decWons in Des Moines were 
7,293 students in financial need. (See Regional Report, lable 71.) 

F... school lunch . It is common in the Region that urban students are ™re 'jkely 
to be receiving free lunc h. This is also the case in Iowa, where one-fourth of the urban 
smd^rSe free lunch, compared to 19% of the general state enroUmem. Th« 
difference is not drastic, but noticeable. (See Regional Report, Table 7..) 

Teacheis 

Numbers . Tl,ere were 7,7ff9 teachers in large city schools in the 1987-^ school year 
That n^SSiTTepresems 25% of the total number of teachers m the state. Th= J^al 
percentage is a reflection of the ™ral nature of the state. (See Regional Report, Table 73.) 

.t„H.n..,e.cher ratio . Classes are larger in u- " ^^^If ''>^" 
in the state. The urban classroom in Iowa has an average of 1.75 more students. The ano 
or urb?n schools is one teacher for every 17.01 students, compared •° 'l^/^"" "^^^^^^^^^ 
..tate of one teacher for every 15.26 students. The vanance is even larger when compareo 
Tthe rura! »each./ratio of one teacher for every 13.91 students. (See Regional 
Report, Table 73.) 

■Schnol Buildings 

Numbers Iowa has 264 schools located in urban areas. That number represents 
62% Srntire network of schools in the state, a small percentage. Only one othe 
state in th^^^^^^ has a smaller percentage of urban schools m the state. (See Regional 
Report, Table 74.) 
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Size. In Iowa, urban schools are much larger than the average schools. The mean 
average'^rollmem in urban schools was 489 in 1987, compared to the general ^tate average 
of 294; the urban schools had an average of 195 more students. The rne^ian number^^^^ 
students in an urban school was 398, compared to the state median of 247. That was a 
difference of 151 students. Even though the urban schools m Iowa are larger than the 
average schools, or the rural schools, they are nevertheless smaUer than schools m five of 
the other states in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

The majority of urban schools enroll between 301 and 500 studems: 44% of the 
urban schools fall in this range. One-fourth of the urban schools are smaller than his 
number, most at the 101 to 300 range. The remaining 30% are larger with en;;° ""^^^^^^^ 
501 and up. Of these, the majority enroll between 501 and 700 students and 13% have 
between 701 and 2,000 students. Only two urban schools in Iowa have more than 2,001 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 76.) 



Rural and Urban Issues in State School Planning 

In Iowa the Department of Education does not classify districts by rural or urban 
categories. One of the difficulties of trying to make such a distinction is the mixed nature 
of some of the school districts. Predominamly urban districts may have schools which are 
very rural, and basically rural districts may have some urban schools. 

Educators in Iowa are likely to think of their state as rural and agricuhural as well 
The unique needs are found in the relatively few urban ar^as. It is the cities that need 
attention for desegregation. They also have large numbers of foreign-language speaking 
students. 

One of the state's concerns for rural education is the lack of minority role models. 
The state is working on the problem of staffing more minority teachers. 

Iowa share.«; with other states in the Region concern for its at-risk student population. 
They are concerned about the latch-key kids and others who lack good child care and safety 
as well in the nutritional problems faced by many children. 
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MICfflGAN 



Michigan's rich natural resources and easy access to water transportation have made 
it a major manufacturing center in America. At over $82 billion dollars per year, Michigan 
has thi third largest gross state product in the Region. About 40% of its 
from manufacturing. It is the eighth most populous state m the U.S. With 13% black and 
2% other ethnic groups, Michigan has the second largest percentage of minonty population 
in the Region. It also has the second highest poverty rate in the Region Just over 1.5 
million students are enrolled in Michigan's public schools; enrollment has been decreasing 
sttadily since 1970-71. Michigan has the highest student-teacher ratio in the Region at 2U 
students per teacher. It also has the highest school dropout rate of any state m the Region. 
In 1987-88 there were about 82,000 teachers but 83,000 noD-teaching personnel. Michigan 
schools spent $4,122 per pupil in 1988. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and then the 
demographics for the rural and urban populations specifically. It discusses the economy m 
the state, particularly as it relates to the rural and urban populations. Finally, information 
regarding the educational context is presented for the state, and for rural and urban areas 
in particular. 

Topography 

Michigan's outstanding feature is its coastline. Touching four of the five Great Lakes, 
it has more miles of coastline than any state except Alaska (3,288 miles). 

Michigan is divided into two separate portions, the Upper Peninsula and the Lower 
Peninsula. These portions are joined by the large spans of the Mackinac Bndpe. This 
unusual land definition was the result of a compromise in 1835 to avoid an armed conflict 
with the state of Ohio. Michigan and Ohio both warned a piece of land near Toledo, called 
the Toledo Strip, and the militia were Uned up on the border when a compromise was 
reached. Ohio was given the Strip and Michigan was given the Upper Penmsula. 

Michigan consists of only two types of land, the Superior Upland, on the west of the 
Upper Peninsula; and the Great Lakes Plains, on the east of the Upper Peninsula and the 
entire Lower Peninsula. The Superior Upland is composed of rugged hills and mountains 
covered with forests in most places. It holds rich iron and copper deposits. The southern 
Great Lakes Plains is fairly level, with some parts which are rolling and hilly, or low and 
swampy. The area has limited agricultural use since it has a short growing season and poor 
soil. 

Umestone and shale, as well as sand and gravel, are found all over the state in both 
the Upper and Lx)wer portions. The Lower Peninsula has deposits of petroleum and natural 
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oas It also has coal gypsum, and massive supplies of salt. The Upper Peninsula has vast 
fepol o^^rnTn thS mountain ranges in the area. ^ Keweenaw Pemnsula, wh.h 
fonns the northern most tip of the state, has a rare deposit of pure copper. 

The state has tourist trade because of its scenic beauty. It has over ^00^ l^kes and 
150 waterfalls. More than half of the state is covered with forests of ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
softwood. Fishing is available on many of the nvers as well as the Great LaKes. 

Demographics of the State Population 

Population 

Michigan is the eighth ranked state in the country for population; it is the third inost 
populated state in the Region. In 1988 the total population «as «t,mated at 9,300,000. 
Four-fifths of the population of the state is urban (Hodgtanson, 19isy). 

At the time of the last Census, Michigan reported a population of f >2,0m T^ical 
of the states in the midwest in the last three decades, Michigan has lost populatioi^ to 
utmyation in the last several years. In fact, it has lost more P°P"° 
than any other state in the Region. The population estimates for 1986 given m the mo 
.nH -..v n«ta Book, list Michigan with 9,145,000 people, a loss of about 
W Another Census Bureau report, which included 1987 estimates, P"< <h^ pjuto^ 
decline since the 1980 census at nearly 62,000, a smaller number but still a sizeable loss. 
(See Regional Report, Tables 1 and 2.) 

Population Density 

Michigan is ranked near the middle of the seven states in the R=|i°7-" P°P"^''°'; 
density. Michigan had an estimated 162 persons per square mile m 1987. (See Regional 

Report, Table 3.) 
F.ihnic Groups 

About 15,000 Indians lived in the Michigan area when Europeans ^5^^^^- J^""' 
of the tribes belonged to the Algonquian language group. The tribes mcluded the Chippewa 
and Mem^minee iS the Upper Peninsula, and the Miami, 0:i;.wa, and Potawatomi m the 
Lower Peninsula, 

From 1763 to 1783, the area of present day Michigan was conb. ^^red part of Quebec 
Territoiy. In 1783 the new United States of America claimed Michigan, mitially as part of 
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the Northwest Territory and then later as part of Ohio and Indian Territories. It was 
organ^S^ as l^e Michigan Territory in 1805 and was admitted as the 26th state m 1837. 



Etnnic Groups In Micliigan 



While 85,2% 




Black 12.9% 
Am. Ind. 0.5% 
Asian 0.7% 
Hispanic 1.7% 



The French were the first European 
settlers in Michigan, establishing an outpost 
at Detroit during the late 1600s. Significant 
numbers of settlers from New York and 
New England began to establish farms and 
settlements across the southern third of 
Michigan starting in 1818. The completion 
of the Erie Canal in 1825 linked the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean and opened 

up a transportation route between Michigan ^ 

and the eastern states. Between 1870 and pigure 1. State ethnic group 
1900, Michigan's population more than percentages (See Regional Report, 
doubled. Vigorous growth in farming. Table 4.) 
mining, lumbering, and manufacturing all 
contributed to this growth. 

Today, Michigan has the second largest ethnic minority Population in the Region 
In 1980 Michigan's population was 85.2% white. Blacks constituted 12.9% of the tota 
popullri^^ bla'cks in the state are usually urban Regional Repon^^^^^^^^ 
Population projections published in 1989 estimate blacks at 15% m 1990 and 16% m 2000. 
(See Regional Report, Table 5.) 

The American Indians in the state totaled only .5% in 1980. The Asian P^^P^^^^^^ 
was .7% of thTtotal, and Hispanics were just under 2%. These groups are pnmanly located 
in the cities or urban areas. (See Regional Report, Table 4.) 



A { ye Trends 

The 1980 median age in Michigan 
was the youngest in the Region, 28.9 years. 
That was an increase of 2.6 years over the 
previous decade. (See Regional Report, 
Table 6.) 

The increase in median age is a 
reflection of the change in age groups in 
the nation and the Region. Michigan had 



Age Distribution In Michigan 
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the nation and the Region. Micmgan iwu | , — i 

proportionately fewer children in 1980 than pigur* 2. State age distribution 

it had in previous years. In 1970, 37% of (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 
the state's population were children under 
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18. By 1980, apprc.dmately 30% of the population were children. This change was typical 
of the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 



Fflmil y Structure 

In 1980 Michigan had 3,195,000 
households. By 1985, the number of 
households was approximated at 3,268,000, 
a 2.3% increase. This increase was the 
result of smaller household size. In 1980 
the average size was 2.84 persons per 
household. By 1985, the average size fell to 
2.72 persons per household. (See Regional 
Report, Table 8.) 

In 1980 there were just over 
1,300,000 families in Michigan with children 
under the age of 18 years. A large 
majority, 80%, of these families were 
headed by married couples. Another 18%, 
or 231,000 families, were headed by females 
who had no spouse present. About 2% of 
the households with children have another 
(See Regional Report, Table 9.) 



Michigan Families With 
Cliildren Under 18 Years 



Married Couple 




Other Head 

90/ 



Female Head 
18% 



Figure 3. Head of household for 
families with under 18 age 
children (See Regional Report, 
Table 8.) 

head of household-a father or other relative. 



Poverty 

In 1970 approximately 7.3% of all Michigan families, with and without dependent 
children, were living in poverty. Nine years later, the state had a family poverty rate of 
8 1% Between 1970 and 1979 Michigan changed from being the lowest raiiking state to the 
second Highest ranking state in the Region for family poverty rate The Percentage of 
families >Jth children living in poverty was higher stUl, 11.6% for 'g^" ^^^^^^^^^ 
figure also placed Michigan as second highest state m the Region. (See Regional Report, 

Table 10.) 

<;,-npie parent, in poverty . In 1980 approximately 12% of all families with children 
under age 18 were living Tn poverty. Of these poor families, 100,387 were headed by women 
with no spouse present. Women alone are more likely to live m poverty: in 1980 single 
fcmale pLnts livin. in poverty headed about 40% of the families with children. (See 
Regional Report, Taoles 10 and 11.) 
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ChndreninDoyerty. Approximately 13% of all children in Michigan were living in 
pover^^&Ti^n^e places Michigan near .he top of .he Region ^«.h only o^^^ 
having a higher proportion in poverty and five having a lower propor.,on. (See 
Regional Report, Table 12.) 



Fducational Attainment 

By 1980 about 68% of Michigan's population over age 25 had received high school 
degrees This was an increase of nearly 20% over the number with high school degrees m 
?9m wlwas one of the biggest increases in educational attainment in the entire Region. 
(See Regional Report, Table 13.) 

nronout rate . The US DOE reported an attrition rate in 1984 of 28% fo^ all tw^^^e 
grades in Michigan schools. This was the highest rate reported for the Region m sta e 
renorted droDout rates by grade for 1981. The dropout rates were: 9th grade, 1.9%, 10th 
grLe 3 3%^^^^^^ S-^^' and 12th grade, 2.7%. This yielded a total dropout rate for 
the 9th to 12th grades of 10.8% (atterall 1988b). 

The State Office of Education reported that dropout i^^o'^^f n has been^^^^^^^ 
on a voluntary basis .very two years in Michigan. The return rate of 15% for 1989-90 was 
insufficient for analysis. The most recent 
figures are for 1985-86, at which time the 
annual dropout rate was 5.8%, or 28,804 
students. These figures have been 
increasing over the years. In 81-82 the rate 
was 5.2%; in 83-84 it was 5.4% (Interviews). 

Graduation rate . Michigan's 
percentage of graduation is lower than the 
average for the Region. Between 1972 and 
1984, the graduation rates went from 81%, 
down to 71%, and then back up to 77%. 
This pattern of a dip in 1980, followed by a 
resumption to near 1972 figures, was 
common across all of the states in the 
Region. (See Regional Report, Table 15.) 



Graduation Rate of 9th 
Graders m Michigan 
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Flgur* 4. State 
graduation rate 
Report, Table 15.) 



high school 
(See Regional 
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Demographics of the Rural Population 



Rural Po pulation 

In 1970 Michigan reported 26% of its population as rural. Ten years later the 

population. (See Regional Report, Table 16.) 

F.thnic Gron p'' ^"'"^^ ^^^^ 

The rural population ii. 1980 numbered about 2,711,000 '^^^^^T^d^m 

Native Americans in rural areas. (See Regional Report, Table 17.) 

Ape Trenfis in Rural Areas 

The rural residents of Michigan have had a median 
same as -the median age for the state's toml populattor. m 1970 '^^ ^^ ZiZ Z 
rural population was 26.1; the median for the . Jtal populat on, 26.^ In 1980 'he meamn g 
for the rural population was 29.0; the median for the total population, 28.9. (See Regional 
Report, Table 18.) 

Children have been a somewhat larger percentage °f 'X'tTetaf ' By 198., 
children composed 39% of the rura' population, compa'ed to 37% in the s tate^ By 19S^ 
children composed 33% of the rural population and 30% of the state, (see Keyo 
Report, Table 19.) 

The percentage of children in the rural population has faUen just as it has in the state 

as a whole. V percentage of children in the rural P.°P" f^'' ^^^te ^9^ 
and 1980; the change in the state was 7%. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 

Familv Structure in Ru ral Areas 

Of the 1,300,000 families in the state with <=hUdren under age 18, 31% liv^ m^^^^^^^^ 
areas in 1980. This percentage reflects closely the general population living m rural areas. 
(See Regional Report, Table 20.) 
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The rural famiUes were more Ukely to have two parents in the family. Eighty 
nine oercent of rural families with children were headed by married couples This was the 
ZesKntag^ fo^^^^^^ states in the Region. About 9% of the rural ami les with 
cS ha^^^^^^^^^^ as heads-of-household. Another 1% had other family situations. 

(See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

Rural Poverty 

The percentage of families wth children living in poverty is lower in tiiral areas than 
in the s^teTa whole. Approximately 8.9% of the rural families w,.h chtoen l,ve wth 
poverty incomes, compared to 11.6% statewide. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

The percentage of families with children living in poverty is much higher for farm 
families. Twelve percent of the farm families with children were livmg with poverty mcomes 
in 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

SinriP n=.rem.. in povertv . In 1980, 36% of the rural single women with children had 
incom es She pove-^lev^ . The percentage of single mothers in poverty was lower for 
the farm population, approximately 20%. (See Regional Report, Table 22.) 

rhildren in Dovertv . Michigan is somewhat typical of most states in «h« R^gi™; ^^^^ 
rural children in poverty. Approximately 10% of Michigan's rural '=h> dren hve m famto 
whose incomes are under the poverty level. The proportion of cl"'-!™ P'^^^ 3 
for small towns at 13%; that was the largest percentage of ITtm^r. 
Children on farms had a higher poverty level than those in sn^aU " f '^^gm 

Approximately 15% of the children who lived on rural frims were living "f" 'he poverty 
Qjel in 1980 However, when farm children in Michigan are compared with the fam 
cMdrln of other states in the Region, Michigan does best, with the second lowest 
percentages of poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 23.) 

When the school age group was considered-ages 5 to 17-the percentages did not 
drop forThe total mral areas, but did decrease one percent for small town and farm groups, 
m p^ver^ nli^rs are generally the same for both school age and preschool children. 
(See Regional Report, Tables 23 and 24.) 

Fducatiopal Attainmen t in Rural Areas 

Bv 1980, the total population was somewhat more educated than the rural population. 
In 1970 the a«^^^^^^ rates for the total population and the rural population were fair y 
1 lar w^th oT^ .9% difference. By 1980, both populations had increased in educational 
gap appeared between the two groups. gamed 5% 

more than the rural population did. (See Regional Report, Table 25.) 
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The oroportion of the rural population over age 25 who had finished a high schoo 
education incrS between 1970 and 1980 by over 15%. In 1970 Michigan had 48% rural 
By 1980, Michigan had 63% rural graduates. The rural population gained 
rraewlTat te than the total population in graduation level. (See Regional Report, Tables 
25 and 26.) 

Demographics of the Urban Population 

Urban Population 

In 1980 approximately 23% of the population of Michigan lived in central cities within 
SMSAs as classified by the Census. TOs represents 2,161,581 people l>^nf >V'Ttl'JhTrd 
In 1980 Michigan had the third lowest percent of central city population (23%) and the third 
largest population count (2,162,000) in central cities in the Region. By comparison m 1970 
Michigan had an even higher percentage (28%) and higher coum 2^^68,000 in cen^^^^^^ 
cities. Just as most states in the Region, overall Michigan lost central city P0P"f^»°" ^^/^ 
1970 to 1980. Between 1970 and 1980 the central city population decreased by 4.6% ot the 
state's total population. (See Regional Report, Table 27.) 

There are 26 cities with populations over 50,000 in Michigan. Detroit is easily the 
largest, with an estimated 1987 population of well over one million, ^any of the larg^^^ 
in the state have experienced population declines because of outmigration, while others have 
had small amounts of growth (See Table MM). 

Ethnic Minorities in Ur ban Areas 

Most of Michigan's ethnic minorities are located in the cities. The ethnic breakdown 
of the central cities is white, 53%; black, 45%; Hispanic, 3%; and Indian and Asian, each 
less than 1%. Michigan has the highest percentage of black urban population in the Region. 
(See Regional Report, Table 28.) 

Age Trends in Urban Areas 

The 1980 median age for the central city populations in Michigan was almost 28 
years. This is 1.1 years lower than the total state population. Between 1970 and 1980, the 
median age for central cities showed no increase. (See Regional Report, Table 29.) 

Between 1970 and 1980. the age distribution in Michigan changed in the same pattern 
as in other states in the Region. The percentage of children under age 18 fell from 33% in 
1970 to 29% in 1980. That was a drop of 4%. The adult populations increased in turn, 
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Table MI-1. Michigan Cities With Populations Over 50,000 
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City 


Population in 1980 


Population in 


Detroit 


1,203,339 


1,082,200 


ainton Twp. (Det.) 




76,600 


Waterford (Detroit) 




64,900 


Redford Twp. (Det.) 




56,300 


Grand Rapids 


181,843 


191,200 


Warren 


161,134 


151,700 


Flint 


159,611 


147,700 


Lansing 


130,414 


130,700 


Sterling Heights 


108,9^ 


112,800 


Ann Arbor 


107,966 


108,900 


Livonia 


104,814 


100,300 


Dearborn 


90,660 


86,100 


Westland 


84,603 


80,900 


Kalamazoo 


79,722 


77,700 


Taylor 


77,568 


72,200 


Saginaw 


77,508 


73,300 


Pontiac 


76,715 


71,400 


Saint Qair Shores 


76,210 


72,800 


Southfield 


75,568 


73,2UU 


Royal Oak 


70,893 


00, /uu 


Dearborn Heights 


67,706 


1 O AA 

61,o00 


Troy 


67,102 


AAA 

68,000 


Wyoming 


59,616 


63,500 


Farmington Hills 


58,056 


65,800 


Roseville 


,54,311 


52,000 


East Lansing 


51,392 


48,000 


SbuTce: U.S. Census, Mk McNaily, l^w. 
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«i,h aduhs 18 .0 64 years of age increasing from 56% to The retirement age adult 
group stayed about the same at 11%. (See Regional Report, Table 30.) 

Family Stfi^'ure in Urban Areas 

Approximately 22% of all Michigan's families with dependent children l^ed m t^^^ 
central cities in 1980. The famflies in Michigan's central cities have a sinking profile, 
Tr^MaWwhen cl^^^^ with other states iS the Region. Families in central cities are 

S t married couple at the head ""^^f^tf 'fiSrandn e'£ 

nercentaee of central city families headed by couples m the Region-60% and the mgtiest 
^:rmage of household's headed by females-.37%_^ TTiree percem of the families were 
headed by another relative. (See Regional Report, Table 31.) 

Of the 251,300 single mothers in Michigan listed on the 1980 U.S. Ce"»,"»- '^"Jf ^ 
lived in urbanized areas. Moreover, the single parents are veiy likely to live >" he cemral 
dttes. Forty-five percem of the mothers alone with children live m the cemral cifes m the 
state. (See Regional Report, Table 32.) 

I Trhan Povertv 

fn the central cities of Michigan, there were almost 301,000 ^-^j"" '^^^^^^^^^ 
1980. Of these families, 72,000 were living with v^verty incomes in 1980, °n"" ^/^/^ /* 
rf1*e central city family population. This is the highest central ^^^P^^^^ '^^^ 
Region, higher even than the percentage for the entire state. (See Regional Report, Table 

33.) 

Detroit had over 9% of its populption classified as AFDC recipiente. The 1980 
AFDC rate per 1,000 population for Detrdt was 93.7. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

^in pi, n,n,h.r. in novertv . More than two-fifths of «!'^™ '"^^^^^gi^^^ 
children (no spouse present) were living with poverty mcomes m 1980. Approximately 41% 
of he women'^in all urban areas and 49% of the *°nien in the central <»ties we^^^^^^^^^ 
poverty. Michigan had the.third highest percentages in the Region for single mothers living 
in poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

r hilHrpn in nnvertv . Urban areas in Michigan have the third highest poverty rate ' ,r 
childre n in the Regon. C entral cities have the highest rate. Approximately 5% of he 
h Id en n nrbanizfd areas were living in poverty in 1980: 28% of the children hved in he 
cemra™^^ is considerably higher than the proportion of poverty tor children in the 
state as a whole..l3%. It is also the highest rate of childhood poverty in the Region. (See 
Regional Report, Table 36.) 
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For the largest city in Michigan, Detroit, there was a child population f 357 3» n, 
1980. Of those cWldren. 32% lived with poverty incomes^ That >s the highest percentage 
for any of the thirteen largest cities in the Region. In Detroit three-fourths ^ the p°°r 
children were living in poverty areas, and were therefore ve0 concentrated in the city as a 
group. (See Regional Report, Table 37.) 

ChUdren living with single mothers are much more likely to living m 
conditions than are children from famUies with two adult caretakers. In Detroit, 57% of he 
Slld™h single mothers were living in poverty in 1979. This is much h.gher than the 
poverty level for all children in Detroit. (See Regional Report, Table 38.) 

Ftv.n,-^ grnti p. in oovertv . In Detroit the ethnic minority groups suffer a 
disproportionate amount of poverty. Only 13% of the white central ^Jty POP^^^^^^^^ 
living in poverty in 1980. The percentages of minonties m poverty were much higher black 
27%T American Indian, 26%; Hispanic 24%; and Asian, 20%. Ethnic minoriti« are ako 
more likely to live in the poverty areas, especially when they have a poverty income 
themselves. (See Regional Report, Table 39.) 



Educational Attainmen t in Urban Areas 

Educational attainment, for central city adults over age 25, has risen over the years, 
with improved availability of education and attrition of the older, less educated population. 
From 1970 to 1980, the central city attainment rates for Michigan's cities increased over 
13%. At 46% in 1970, Michigan was tied for second lowest central c>ty^"^>""15"i;^^^f 
the Region. It was stUl second lowest in 1980 (60%). (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

There are usually fewer adults in the central cities than there are in the total state 
who have completed a high school education. Adui ts in the central cities of Michigan follow 
S paUem.Tsee Regional Rer^ort, Table 40.) The difference between central cities and 
otL^reaTin Michigan has increased, between 1970 and 1980 In 19/U the cental ciUe 
had a 2% lower attaimnent rate than the state; in 1980 they had a 8% lower rate. (See 
Regional Report, Table 40.) 

In 1980 it was estimated that 55% of Detroit's population over the age of 25 had 
completed a high school degree. By ethnicity, 54% of the white P«P;?fj°" ^^^^^^^^ 
high school, 55% of the black, an,/ 41% of those of Spanish ongm. (See Regional Report, 

Table 41.) 
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Econom}' in Michigan 



pcnnomic Activities 

Michigan has the third highest total gross product in the Region. In 1984 the 
eaminss totaled $82,365 million. About 44% of the state gross income comes from goods 
production: 40% from manufacturing, 4% froir mining and construction As the state mage 
portrays it is a leading producer of transportation equipmem. Detroit is he leader in the 
stme Mloled by Battle Creek, Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Livonia, Pontiac, Saginaw and 
Warden The state also produces non-electrical machinery, fabncated metal products, 
chemkals and primaiy metals. Most of the manufacturing is done m the metropo itan 
"ttSeumTs most profitable mineral extracted in the state, followed by iron, 
natural gas, and copper. 

Over 55% of Michigan's gross product comes from rvices and related areas: 
services, 18%; govemmem, 14%; retail trade, 9%; finance, insurance and real estate, 4%; 
and other services, 11%. 

Agriculture accounts for only 1% of the gross state product. Farmland however, 
covers about 30% of the state':, land area. Most farming is done in the southern half of the 
Lower Peninsula. Milk products are important, and Michigan is a leadmg producer. The 
southern part of the state is a national leader in fruit production, P'-o/ucing apple^^^ 
blueberries, cantaloupes, cherries. Tapes, peaches, pears, plums and P^^nes, and 
strawberries. Vegetables are also grown, such as asparagus and carrots. Urge quantities 
of celery are grown in the southvyest. Grain 
such as alfalfa, com, and hay are also 



grown, primarily as feed for livestock. (See 
Regional Report, Table 42.) 



PffTCnnal and Househ old Income 

In 1979 the median household 
income in Michigan was second highest in 
the Region at $19,223. The earning power 
of people in Michigan, as well as the other 
Slates in the Region, dropped during the 
first half of the 80s. From 1979 to 1985 the 
per capita median income, in constant 1985 
dollars, dropped from $11 394 to $10,902. 
(See Regional Report, Table 43.) 



Area o[ Economic Activity 
In Michigan for 1984 

Goods 

44% 



Farming 
1% 




Services 



Figura 5. State economic activity 
(See Regional Report, Table 42.) 
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Unemployment 



Michigan has been hard hit by the unemployment trends of the 80s. In 1970 the 
unempSt rate was listed at 5.9%. In 1980 it was 15.5%. By 1986, the unemployment 
rate had Cered to 8.8%. In all thvee years Michigan had the highest unemployment rate 
of any state in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 44.) 



Economy in Rural Michigan 



Rural Economic Activities 



Frnnnmic sector H^ ppnHpnrv in rural areas . Twenty-four of Michigan's 62 non-metro 
coumies are dependent on manufacturing. Seventeen of the non-metro counties meet the 
minimum requirement for sector dependency on govemmem. Four of the non-metro 
coumies are dependem on mining. Two are dependent on agriculture. Thirteen of the non- 
metro counties are dependent on miscellaneous activities. (See Regional Report, Table 45.) 



Rural Unemplovment 

The unemployment rate in non-metro Michigan in 1983 wps 17.1%. By 1987, it had 
fallen to 10.6%. That was a 38% rate of change from 1983 to .'987. Michigan s rur^l 
unemployment wem from the highest to the second highest in the Region for this time 
period. (See Regional Report, Table 46.) 



Economy in Urban Michigan 



Median Household Income 

The median household income in 1987 for Detroit was much lower than the state 
median income. Detroifs median income was $19,225; the state average was $27,073 (See 
Regional Report, Table 47.) The following table gives median household incomes for the 
cities with a population of over 100,000. 
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Table 



MI.2. Per Capita and Median Household Incomes of Largest Michigan Cities in 1987 



City 


Per Capita Income 
1987 


Median Household Income 
1987 


Ann Arbor 


$14,124 


$25,316 


Detroit 


$10,244 


$19,225 


Flint 


$10,403 


$21,114 


Grand Rapids 


$12,131 


$23,319 


Lansing 


$13,390 


$26,603 


Livonia 


$15,232 


$40,139 


Sterling Heights 


$12,496 


$32,932 


Warren 


$12,258 


$28,460 


Source: McNally, ly^y. 



Fpnnnmv in Detroit 

Detroit has done well in recovering from the recession of the ^^^y S"^; ''^ 
unemployment rate is lower than that of the state, averaging 4.7% a year. Several growtl^ 
factorhre been positive for Detroit. Many industries have added jobs and housmg starts 
are up, as well as non-residential building. The city's excellent location, with "ansportatx^^ 
and Tvaflability of a large portion of the country's largest markets, give Detroit many 
advantages. 

The city has decUned in population, while its suburbs have grown. It is also growing 
olde., as families with young children and youth leave the city and the retired residents 
remain. 



Education in Michigan 



gtiif 'ent Population 

Enrollment . Enrollmem in Michigan's schools was over 1.8 "^^"^0";" ^^^^^ JJ^f 
enroUment has fallen since then, in a pattern ^°"f "J^^J °^ ! 

P?nmllnient fell to 1 606 344 in 1987. It dropped agam to 1,555,369 m the current lysy-yu 
fcho" Table 48.) In 1988-89 Michigan had 524 K.12 districts, 

as weU as 38 others which are K-8 (Michigan Board, 1989). 
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Race of Students m 
Michigan and Region 



m% 



Log Percent 



Age trends . The trend downward in enrollment has been tempered in the past few 
years bT^SST^ollment increases in the lower elementary grades. The number of chUdren 
enrolled in the early elementary grades has been increasing m recent years by an average 
of about 5.000 studems per year; higher increases were observed m ^-^"^ergarten and the 
first CTade than between the other grades. In kindergarten in 1987 there were about 139 600 
stuXs S sam^^^^^^^ there were about 126,400 first graders. 118,600 second graders 
114 8m thXad^^^^^ fourth graders, and 107,800 fifth graders. (See Regional 

Report, Tables 48 and 49.) 

Rthnic groups . Michigan has the 
second highest percentage of minority 
students in the Region. In 1987, 22% of all 
public school students were members of a 
minority group. Most of these students, 
18%. were black. Approximately 2% of the 
students were Hispanic. 1% were Asian, 
and only .9% were American Indian. (See 
Regional Report. Table 51.) 

Limited Ent^Hsh Proficiency . 
Michigan is working on a program which 
will fund students after the standard three 
years. Students will qualify for such funding 
when they still score below 40% on the 
exam after three years of ESL training. It 
has been approved by the State Board and 
is up for approval with the state. (It will be 
Section 42 of the Statutes.) 
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Region Percent 
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Figure 6. State versus Region 
student ethnic groups 
(NOTE: Percent shovm on a log 
scale to better display smaller 
percentages; see Regional Report, 
Table 51.) 



Phant pT 1 and financial need . In 
Michigan, for .he 1988-89 school year, appr, ma.ely 150,800 f f ^ Jf^-.^^,;;;^^^^ 
Chapter 1. This is based on a formula count for financial need of about 267,600 students. 
(See Regional Report, Table 52.) 

FrPP schnollunch . In Michigan during 1987 about 18% of the students received free 
school lunch. Michigan ranks in the middle of the Region on percent receiving free school 
lunch. (Regional Report, Table 53.) 



Teaching Staff 

Numbers. Michigan employed 80,081 teachers in 1987. The teachers composed 47% 
of the t'^nSTSff. That percemage is the lowest of the states in the Region. (See Regional 
Report Table 54.) In 1988-89 they reported 81,560 teachers, 10,145 teacher s aides and 
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other classroom support, and 73.147 support and administration personnel (Michigan Board, 
1989). 

s:t„Hpnt.te.cher ratio . The student-teacher ratio in Michigan in 1987-88 school year 
was th e Sst in the Regi on, at one teacher for each 20 students. Hodgkmson 1989) 
Sed the st^^^^^^^^ for 1987-88 at just under 22 to 1. The ratio of total staff 

fnSng a^^^^^^^^ and special services as well as teachers, is next to the lowest m the 
Region, at 9.4. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 



School Buildings 

Numbers . Michigan was third in the 
Region for the number of educational 
buildings operating in the 1987-88 school 
year. There were 3,619 school buildings at 
that time. (See Regional Report, Table 
55.) 

Size . Michigan schools are average 
in size for the Region. The mean 
enrollment for Michigan schools in 1987-88 
was 436. The median enroUment was 388. 
(See Regional Report, Table 56.) 

AbcJt half of the schools in 
Michigan had from 101 to 500 students. 
The most common school size was 301 to 
500 students for 1987-88: 1,293 schools in 
Michigan were in this category. The next 
most common category was schools with 
101 to 300 students: 747 schools fit in this 
group. About 30% of the schools were 
larger than 500 students per school. About 
13% were smaller than 101 students. (See 
Regional Report, Table 57.) 

A ge of buildings . The 1989 
finvemors' Report gives a count of the 
instructional buildings in the states. That 
list indicates that Michigan had a total of 
3,630 schools in 1987, 



Schools By Student 
Enrollment In Michigan 
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Figur* 7. School enrollment si 
(See Regional Report, Table 51,, 
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Pigur« 8. Per pupil expenditures 
in state and nation (See Regional 
Report, Table 59.) 
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Twenty-five buildings were erected before thf turn of the century. The largest 
numberof ffigs was instructed between 1960 and 1969. As enrollment has dechned 
has slowed From 1980 to 1988 only 50 schools were bu.lt m the state. (See 
Regional Report, Table 58.) 



School Finance 



Cgsts^eLpuEil. Michigan has moved from third place m the R^g^.^^^ 
for expenditures per pupil. Based on average daily attendance, m the 1959-60 school yea 
M chi^arsoem^^^^^^ per pupil. It was the third highest state in the Region m per pupil 
^enlg L ^ 69^0 t^was^the second highest at $2,604. In 1979-80 and 1985-86 M,^^^^^^^^^^ 
^s hthest in the Region on per pupil expenditures. In 1^79-80 ;hey ^^^^^^^^^^ 
pupil; in 1985-86, $4,176 per pupil. (See Regional Report, Table 59.) In 1988 Michigan 
spent $4,122 per pupil (Hodgkinson, 1989). 



Sources of revenue . Michigan 
receives 59% of its school funds from local 
funding sources. State sources supply 35%. 
The remaining 6% is supplied by the 
federal government. (See Regional Report, 
Table 60.) 

Rx penditure categories . Somewhat 
over half of 1984-85 school expenditures in 
Michigan, 56.8%, were used for direct 
instructional purposes. This places 
Michigan in last place in the Region on 
expenditures for direct instruction. 
Michigan spends 41% of its educational 
dollars on support services. About 2% of 
educational expenditures are for non- 
instructional expenses. (See Regional 
Report, Table 61.) 



1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Michigan Schools 



Local W/o 




Federal 6% 



Stale 35% 



Pigur« 9. State school funding 
sources (See Regional Report, 
Table 60.) 



Education for Rural Students 



Rural Student Population 

EnrQlliiient. In 1987-88 approximately 14% of the students in Michigan lived in rural 
areas. That figure classifies Michigan as being next to lowest in the Region in percent of 
rural students. (See Regional Report, Table 62.) 
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Ethnic groups . While 22% of the students in the state are members of a minority, 
just under 6% of the rural students are classified as members of a mmority g^o^JP (^0^^°" 
Core 1987-88). The few minority students are most likely to be Hispanic, 2.0 /o„ black, 
1.6%; or American Indian, 1.6%. There are few Asian students in rural areas, .6%. (bee 
Regional Report, Table 63.) 

School Buildings 

Numbers In the 1987-88 school year, 19% of the schools in Michigan were located 
in rural areas. This is roughly proportional to the number of rural students in the state. 
(See Regional Report, Table 66.) 

Size Compared with numbers for the total state, rural schools are smaller. The 
average"^hool in a rural location of Michigan houses 332 studems. The median school in 
a rural location has 317 students. The average number of studems enrolled in rural schools 
is smaller than the state average by 104 students. The median of rural schools is smaller 
than the state median by 71 students. (See Regional Report, Table 67.) 

About two-thirds of the rural schools have enrollments of between 101 and 500 
studems. The remaining one-third is split: 14% of the schools are smaller, 18% are larger. 
(See Regional Report, Table 68.) 



Education for Urban Students 



Urban Student Population 

The following urban descriptions have been taken from the Common Core of Data 
for the 1987-88 school year. The information for cities over 400,000, and for mid-sized cities, 
under 400,000, was used to present a picture of the urban school population. 

Enrollmem . In Michigan about 400,000 students were identified as going to school 
in very urban areas. That number represems one-fourth of the students in Michigan, 25% 
Michigan ranked sixth in the Region for the percentage of urban students. (See Regional 
Report, Table 69.) 

Ethnic groups . About two-thirds of the urban students in Michigan are members of 
minority groups. The urban schools of Michigan have a 38% white enrollment. The 
minority breakdown indicates that blacks make up most of Michigan's minority students 
About 57% of the students were black, over 4% were Hispanic, .9% were Asian, and .7% 
were American Indian. (See Regional Report, Table 70.) 
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Chapter 1 and financial need . In Detroit 59,000 students were served by Chapter 1. 
The poverty figures used for making Chapter 1 funding decisions in these cities totaled over 
85,000 students in financial need. (See Regional Report, Table 71.) 

Schnnl Buildings 

Numbers . Michigan has 801 schools located in urban areas. That number represents 
22% of the entire network of schools in the state. Only one other state in the Region has 
a higher percentage of urban schools in the state. A total of 268 schools are in veiy urban 
areas. This is just over 7% of the total schools in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 
74.) 

Size . In Michigan urban schools are somewhat larger than the average schools. The 
mean enroUmem in urban schools was 500 in 1987, compared to the general state average 
of 436; the urban schools had an average of 64 more students. The median number of 
students in an urban school was 403, compared to the state median of 388, a difference of 
15 students. (See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

The distribution of schools according to enrollment is more dispersed. Almost one- 
third of the urban schools house between 301 and 500 students. The numbers drop off in 
each direction, with one-third being smaller, and one-third being larger. Michigan has 14 
schools with enrolhnents of between 2,001 and 3,000. Four schools have enrollments of 
more than 3,001 students. (See Regional Report, Table 76.) 

Rural and Urban Issues in State School Planning 

The state of Michigan has taken several positive actions to initiate education reforms 
in the state. The state has a $1 million program in place for school improvement, that is, 
finding ways to improve the present educational practices. They have another $1 million in 
place for restructuring. In the restructuring effort they are examining the overall picture of 
education in the state in an effort to see whether they need to do different thmgs altogether. 
They have implemented a large program in early childhood education. 

Several areas of improvement have been stressed in the state. They are working to 
keep class size under 20 or 25. A quality program has been installed. The Quality Package 
is concemtd with four issues: accreditation, school improvement, core curriculum, and the 
employability schools assessment. The state mounted a two-year study of the skills of its 
graduating high school students. They are interested in determining how employable 
students are, without additional training, when they leave the public schools. This study has 
been in place for two years. It wiU be pilot-tested in the 1990-91 school year and will be put 
in place with any changes in the 1991-92 school year. 
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An incentive grant has been estabUshed to reward the districts for their improvement. 
From a $5 million gram the state will make awards to school buildings for making 
improvements. The awards are made to the individual buildings; however, they are given 
to the districts to disburse. The staffs at the awarded buildings may choose where the money 
%vUl be spent in order to support further improvement. They have complete freedom. It is 
not likely to be spent in salaries, however, since salaries are usually ongoing and this is a 
one-year award. 

Bv state law Michigan cannot mandate action in education without paying for those 
actions completely. In lieu of that approach, the state has offered incentives to reward 
improvemem in education. If improvemem is demonstrated in all of the areas, they pay the 
district $30 per student to do with as they will. 

State personnel do not usually divide districts or schools according to their rural or 
urban characteristics. They plan programs for the state in general and then consider 
dissemination problems in both areas. The rural population in the state is widely dispersed 
and much smaller than the urban population. These characteristics indicate that rural issues 
are easily overlooked, and also that they require special attention and problem solving. 
Urban populations, likewise, have special challenges with minority groups and large schools. 

Michigan has no programs targeted specifically at the rural and urban populations. 
There is grant money available for feasibility studies, however. The State Office is currently 
establishing a rural focus, and as part of that effort is mounting a program for urban needs. 
They are planning a policy seminar on rural issues. They are also introducing issues ot 
consolidation and annexation in Senate Bill 570; the bill will limit busing to one hour for one 
way of travel. A state panel ill determine how the number of districts will be reduced. 

In years past the Upper Peninsula Office has essemially acted as a rural office. 
Because of the very rural, even isolated, nature of most of the Peninsula this office has 
served the special needs of the northern districts. 

The state is interested in two-way, interactive distance instruction. It would be used 
primarily for rural areas, but it would be useful in the Detroit area also because of personnel 
limitations. In rural areas there is a need for instruction in second- and third-year math and 
science, and foreign languages. The distance learning programs have usually been focused 
on these pre-college courses. The state is beginning to look at the needs of the at-nsk 
students and ways in which they might be served by distance learning. 
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MINNESOTA 



Minnesota is the second most rural state in the North Central Region It is a popular 
tourist Son!^th its grand forests and nurnerous lakes. Most of ts P°Pu 7- 
in the few urban areas, particularly the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The people 
of iS^nrsream their hicomes primarily from the service industries, 8°°/^ ^f"™"^^ 
mining. Minnesota school enrollment is sixth in the region for size, and half of the school 
buildings are located in rural locations. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and then the 
demowaohics for the rural and urban populations specifically. It discusses the economy in 
the sSarticdarly rdates to the ™ral and urban populations. Finally, information 
rSardSKucational context is presented for the state and rural and urban areas in 
particular. 



Tnpopaphv 

Minnesota is, geographically, the largest state in the NCREL Region. The northern 
part of h is very ru^edtnd is an extended part of Canada. Ca'Jed 'h^ fup^^^^^^^ 
this area is the most rugged and isolated part of the state. The soil <heie has been 
deposited over hard rock, which even the glaciers were unable to weather. The Superior 
Upland is the depository of the state's iron. 

The western and central parts of the state are noted for their gemly ^"'""e ff^'^^^ 
and fertile soil. These parts of the state also have spotty areas of rock and sand, called 
Moraines, which are not as well suited to farming. 

A small section in the southwest, called the Dissected Till Plains is toPPed with sar, 
travel and clay and is dissected by streams. Some of it is suitable for farming. On th. 
^^olite sWe of the state, the southeast comer, called the Driftless Area, is flat-particularly 
on the west-and has deep river valleys. 

Minnesota is noted for its many lakes, perhaps as many as 22 000 Forests cover one- 
third of the state. They can be beautiful, with a great variety ot berries and wiidflowers. 
Wildlife of all kinds is found throughout the state. 
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Demographics of the State Population 



Population 

Minnesota is a combination of yery rural, barely inhabited lands and ve^ urban 
population centers. Two-thirds of the population live in the metropohtan areas. W«h one 
exception the large cities are located in the southern and southeastern parts of the state. 
Spu'a'on is'so concentrated in that area that almost half of *e «°'a' P°P^^^^^^^^ 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area. The exception is Duluth in the northeast. 
Moorh^ad to the northwest, is no. large by itself, but h is part of the Fargo-Moorhead 
urban area. 

The northern and western parts of the state are very rural. In fact, most of the state 
is extremely rural as demonstrated by the agricultural and lumber activities of the state. 

At the time of the last Census, Minnesota reported a population o^^^;075,970 Jypical 
of the Region, Minnesota lost population to outmigration between 1980 and 1986. its 
outmigratio^ taes. however, were the lowest in the Region, at ^2,000 
rates, together with a large number of births, resulted m a net gain for the state of 138,000. 
This ;as a relatively small gain, but it was the biggest net gam m the Region th^s penod 
The population estimates for 1986, given in the most recent Count y and 
Minnesota with 4,214,000 people. Estimates for the next V-^VZon V^^sT n^^^^^^ 
4,246,000-another net gain, but a very small one. (See Regional Report, Tables 1 and 2.) 

Population Density 

With the vast areas of Minnesota being covered with forest and large farm fields it 
is not surprising that the density per square mile in the state is veiy low^ '""^ 
in the Region, with 53.4 persons per square mile. (See Regional Report, Table 3.) 

Ethnic Groups 

When the first white explorers came to the area, they found that it was settled by the 
Sioux Indians. The Sioux were later forced to the southern part of the state by the 
Chippewa Indians from New York, and the two tribes remained enemies for years. 

The first white settlers in Minnesota came from the east and northeast of the U.S., 
orincipally from the state of Maine. Minnesota was slow in development compared to many 
S bKsSO, the population was estimated at only 5,000. After 1850, a large number 
oftmigra^^^^^ to he state c^me from Scandinavia. Many of the early settlers came in search 
of woTkin the lumber trade. In the 1880s more settlers, primarily Finmsh and Slavic, arrived 
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to work in the iron mines in the northern part of the state. Around the turn of the century, 
L^ctoB Plan^^^ and St. Paul drew workers who had >mm.grated from 

W UtL'Sand the BaUcans. Settlers to the state also came from Austrm, Canada, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Russia. 



Ethnic Groups In Hmnesota 



While 96.7?^ 



Black 1.3% 
Am. Ind. 0.9% 
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Because of its history, today 
Minnesota has a very small non-white 
population. It has a large white population 
(96.7) and a very small percentage of 
blacks: 1.28% of the population in 1980. 
Approximately .90% of the population was 
American Indian that year. While that is a 
small percentage, it is nevertheless the 
largest percentage of American Indian 
citizens of any of the states in the Region. 
Minnesota also has a small number of 
Asian and Hispanic residents, .79% in both yig^re 1. State ethnic group 
cases. (See Regional Report, Table 4.) percentages (See Regional 

Report, Table 4.) 

the hlacXt:"!^^^^^^^^^^^^ ="1"-^'' ^--^ ' ' 

to be under 2%. (See Regional Report, Table 5.) 



Age DistnlDUtion In Minnesota 
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Age Trends 

The median age in Minnesota was 
average for the Region. The median age 
for Minnesota in 1980 was 29.3 years. That 
was an increase of 2.5 years over the 
previous decade. (See Regional Report, 
Table 6.) 

The increase in median age is a 
reflection of the change in age groups in 

the nation and the Region. Typical of the ^ Tz^r^ rr.^ 

other states in the Region, Minnesota's pigure 2. ^tate age dis^.^^^^^^^ 
children became a smaller percentage of (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 

Sf he^^^^^^^^^^^ children under 18years of age. By 1980, app— ,y 

27:9% of the population were children, a drop of 8%. (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 



1 1970 Census ^ 1980 Census 
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Also typical were the corresponding increases in the percentages of the adult 
populations. Minnesota had the biggest increase in the ^.8 to 64 age group, 7.3 years over 
the decade. The percentage increased from 52.9% to 60.2%. The retired group increased 
slightly from 10.7% to 11.8%. (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 



Minnesota Families Wilh 
Children Under 18 Years 
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Family Structure 

In 1980 Minnesota had 1,445,222 
households. By 1985, the number of 
households was approximated at 1,546,000. 
Minnesota had the greatest percentage 
increase in the number of households in the 
Region, 7% in tht last five years. 
Minnesota had an average household size 
of 2.74 in 1980. Only five years later, 

estimates put it at 2.63. That change 

dropped the state to tie lowest average size yig^re 3. Head of household for 
in the Region. (Se^ Regional Report, families with under 18 age 
Tables.) children (See Regional Report, 

Table 9.) 

In 1980 there were 1,043,532 families 
in Minnesota. More than half of the families, 567,118, or 54.3%, had children under the age 
of 18. A large majority of th«;se families with children under age 18, 86.5%, were headed 
by married couples, placing the state second in the Region for married-couple families. 
Another 11.5% of the families were headed by females who had no spouse present. In 
terms of numbers, 65,126 families with children in Minnesota were headed by females. 
About 2.0% of the households with children have another head of household--a father or 
other relative. (See Regional Report, Table 9.) 



Poverty 

In 1970 approximately 8.3% of the families of Minnesota were living with incomes 
below poverty. Ten years later, the poverty rate declined to 7.0%. At that time, 
approximately 9.5% of all individuals in the state were living in poverty. (See Regional 
Report, Table 10.) 

SirtalP parents in Dovertv . Minnesota had 68,128 women who were heads of their 
households in 1980. Of that number, 21,694, or 32%, were living with incomes below the 
poverty level. (See Regional Report, Table 11.) Minnesota had the smallest percentage 
of single mothers and their families in poverty in the Region. 
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ChildrenilLBQverty. In 1980, 117,967 children under age 18, approximately 10.2%, 
in Minn^^S^Si^^'n poverty. Of this number, 80 614, or 9%, were benveen the ages 
of 5 and 17. These percentages were the lowest in the Region. (See Regional Report, 
Table 12.) 



Graduation Rate of 9tli 
Graders m Mmesota 
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Educational Attainment 

In 1980 Minnesota led the Region '^th the highest percentage of people over age 25 
who had received high school degrees. Approximately 73.1% of this segment of the 
population had finished high school. Minnesota also had the highest ^^P^^f^ -P^°- 
of completion percentages between 1970 and 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 13.) 

Dropout rate . In 1980 the total 
dropout rate for all four years of high 
school in Minnesota was 21.4%. For the 
four years of high school, ninth through 
twelfth grade, the dropout rates were 2.3%, 
6.6%, 7.7%, and 7.2%, respectively. The 
highest dropout percentages were seen in 
the eleventh grade, consistent with other 
findings (Catterall, 1988b). 

Graduation rate . Minnesota has led 
the Region for many years in the reported 
percentages of students graduating from 
high school. Between 1972 and 1984, the 
graduation rates went from 92%, down to 
85%, and then back up to 96%. This 
pattern of a dip in 1980, followed by a 
resumption to 1972 figures was common 
across all of the states in the Region. (See 
Regional Report, Table 15.) 




1971 ' 1)73 ' 1975 1977 1979 19B1 1983 1985 

Year of Graduation 



Figure 4. state high school 
graduation rate (See Regional 
Report, Table 15.) 



Demographics of the Rural Population 



Rural Population 

In 1970 one-third of the state's population were designated as niral. At that time, 
the rural percemage placed Minnesota in the position of median state for the Region. By 
1980 its rural population declined only slightly (.5%), and Minnesota's position m a ranking 
of the states remained the same. (See Regional Report, Table 16.) 
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Ethnic Groups in Rural Areas 

The rural population in 1980 numbered just over 1,350,330 citizens. Almost all of 
that population, 98.5%, were white. The next largest group was American Indian, with 
Zsofm In fact, Minnesota had the largest American Indian population in the rural 
areas of the Region. Only 862 (.1%) persons in rural areas were black Another 3 3i9 
( 2%) residents in that year were Asian or Pacific Islanders. Of these numoers, 4,615 (.3%) 
were listed as being of Spanish origin. (See Regional Report, Table 17.) 

Apff TrpnH* ^ in Ri 'al Areas 

The rural population of Minnesota became somewhat older between 1970 and 1980. 
In 1970 the median age was 28.1 for the rural population. In 1980 the median age was 29 J 
In both cases, the rural population was somewhat older than the total population, (bee 
Regional Report, Table 18.) 

From 1970 to 1980, however, the difference between the rural and total populations 
diminished, from a 1.3-year difference to a .4 year difference. In 1970 the median age or 
the rural population was 28.1; the median for the total population, 26 8. I" 1980 the median 
age for the rural population was 29.7; the median for the total population, 29^^^ The me^^^^^^^ 
age of the general population rose, catching up with the rural figures. (See Regional 
Report, Table 18.) 

In spite of its higher median age, the rural population had a slightly higher percentage 
of children than the state as a whole for both 1970 and 1980. In 1970 children composed 
36.4% of the rural population, compared to 39.1% in the state. By 1980, children 
composed 32.4% of the rural population and 28.4% of the state. The percentage differences 
were larger for the school-age group and smaller for the preschool group. (See Regional 
Report, Table 19.) 

The percentage of children in the rural population has fallen just as U has in the state 
as a whole. The percentage of children in the rural population fell by 6^7% between 1970 
and 1980; the change in the state was 6.2%. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 

Family Structure in Rural Areas 

Of the 567 118 families in the state with children under 9ge 18, one-third lived in 
rural areas in 1980. This percentage reflects closely the general population .mng in rural 
areas. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 
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Rural families were more likely to have Iwo parents in the family. Mmnesota had the 
highest percentage for the Region of families which were headed by married couples. Of 
the rural families with children, 92.6% were headed by marned coupl^s. On y 5.5% of the 
rural families with children had single females as heads-of-household. Another 1.9% had 
other family situations. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

Rural Poverty 

The percentage of Minnesota famihes with children and living in poverty is higher in 
rural areas than in The state as a whole. Approximately 12% of the rural families with 
children live with poverty incomes, compared to 9% statewide. 

The percentage of farm families with children living in poverty is much higher than 
for either the total families in the state or rural families in general. Over 22% of the farm 
families with children in Minnesota were living with poverty incomes m 1980. (See Regional 
Report, Table 21.) 

<^mo\e. narents in Dovertv. In 1980, 12,018 women with children living in rural areas 
were heads of their households. Of these women, 4,179 lived with inconjes under the 
poverty level. Therefore, about 35% of the single mothers were heads of families wbch 
were living in poverty. There were few single mothers living on farms-less than 700 in the 
entire state. Of these women, only 202 were Uving with poverty incomes. The percentage 
of single mothers in poverty was a little lower for the farm population, approxmiately 29%. 
(See Regional Report, Table 22.) 

rhi ldren in poverty . Minnesota is one of the two lowest ranking states in the Region 
for percentage of children in poverty-10%. Li 1980, 61,068, or 14%, of children under age 
18 were living in rural areas in families whose incomes were under the poverty level. 

The proportion of children in poverty was less for smaU towns, only 9% Children 
on farms, however, had the highest poverty rates of all. Appro«mately 25% of the children 
who lived on rural farms were Uving under the poverty level in 1980 (See Regional Report 
Table 23.) When the school age group was considered, only ages 5 to 17, the percentages 
c d not drop for the total rural or smaU town groups. Th. percentage on rural farms 
dropped only 1%. The poverty numbers are generaUy the same for both school age and 
preschool children. (See Regional Report, Table 24.) 
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f/liicational Attainment jn Rural Areas 

The n.ral populations in the Region usually have smaller percentages of high schod 
Kraduates than do the total populations. Minnesota, however, has the h#est discrepan^ 
Ken the two. In both 1970 and 1980, Minnesota had the S^'f^^l^f<^^-^ " * 
Rceion for attainment rates between rural and total populations. In 1980, 60 3% of the 
S ol^r i living in rural areas had completed at leas, nvelve V-- °f ^'f 
compared to 73.1% in the total population, a difference of 12.8%. In 1970 the ditterence 
had been 9.4%. (See Regional Report, Table 25.) 

Minnesota, like other states in the Region, has been gaining in percent of educational 
attainmem m ptoportion of its population over age 25 who had finished a high schoo 
eSon inc easS between 1970 and 1980 by 16.6%. In 1970 Minnesota had the lowest 
ZT^Z^o ^rll graduates in the Region. 43.7%. By 1980, the graduation rate improved 
W Sbut the stL stm ranked seventh. (The spread between the states was smal , just 
a 7.2% difference between the high and the low.) Even though the rural P°P"^ '°" 
increased in the percentage of graduates, it did not show the degree of improvement that 
the total population did. (See Regional Report, Table 26.) 



Demographics of the Urban Population 



1 Irhan Population 

Tvra-thirds of the population of Minnesota live in chies of over 2,500 or m areas 
dependent upon cities, and is therefore classiBed by the Census as "urban. A JitUe more 
than one-fifth of the population are located in central cities themselves. (See Regional 
Report, Table 27.) 

There were five cities. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, in Minnesota with 
DODulations over 50,000 in 1980. Minneapolis heads the Ust, with an estimated 370,2UU 
Hp e n 198rSt. Paul is next, with 274,700. Approximately half of the population of the 
^mif^ sfate Uv^r in these Twii Cities. All of the other SMSAs are vety — ^ 
Duluth had an estimated 82,700; Bloomington had 89 300; and h'.m 
largest two cities had not changed greatly in population beWeen 1980 and If 7' Duluth 
however, lost population while Bloomington gained. B'°"">^, °/ 
Mtaneapolis, be^rae large enough to be the sixth city on the list by 1987 (McNally. 1989). 



F.thnic Group'^ Central Citv Areas 

Most of Minnesota's ethnic groups are located in the cities^ The ethnic breakdown 
of the centtal cities is approximately 91.3% white. 4.9% black, 1.6% American Indian, 1.6 
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Hknanic and 1 5% Asian. Minnesota ties mtb Iowa for the smallest percentage of blacks 
"T en rat cme . However, it has the highest percentage of American "d-ans and he 
re<!ond Wghest percentage of Asians in central chies. (See Regional Report, Table 28.) 

Age Trends in Urban Areas 

The median age increased between 1970 and 1980 in the f^^^cTet^ 
That increase was just under one year (.9), and much smaHer than ^^^^fj^^l'^f.^^^ 
IJerienced in the state as a whole. I. brought the ^^'^^^Znl^'^^"''' "'^ 
populations to the level of the total population. (See Regional Report, Table 29.) 

I ike the rest of the Region, Minnesota experienced a shift in the. population between 
1970 ai d C C percentage of chUdren, relative to the total population, dropped while 
t^percen^es of a^dults increased. Tlie percentage of children dropped by 7%, from 
2^5% to 22.3%. At the same time, the 18- to 64- year-old-group increased by 6,4%. The 
retirement age group of adults increased by .8%. (See Regional Report, Table 30.) 

Family Structure in Urban Areas 

Approximately 17% of famUies with children under 18 were living in Minnesota's 
central c£ in 198a That was the lowest percentage of any of 
Region. Minnesota has fewer children living in the central city areas. (See Regional Report, 

Table 31.) 

Almost three-fourths of the families with children in M;"."'^°'^'l'=="*'^' 'J''" 
headed by married couples. Tliat makes the state the third m the Re^on for marred 
couples. Another 22.6% were lead by women with no spouse present in the home. Finally, 
2.8% were headed by another relative. (See Regional Report, Table 31.) 

Of the 68,128 single mothers in Minnesota listed on the 1980 U.S. Census, almost 
two-thirds IWed in urbanLed areas. One-third of the single mothers with children ived in 
*e ceiitl cmes Zt is a higher proportion than the one-fifth number of total families 
who lived in the central cities. (See Regional Report, Tab,e 32.) 

Urban Poverty 

In the cemral cities of Minnesota, there were 99,092 f''''}^'^''f'^^^'^f'J^i 
Of these families, 12,436 were living with poverty mcomes, or almost 12.5% of the central 
cjtmil" «'i°ns. THat was the second lowest percentage in the Region, above only 
Iowa. (See Regional Report, Table 33.) 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul held the same ranking in the Region ^^^^^J'^y^^'l^. 
1980~second from the bottom among ten city areas. (See Regional Report, TaWe 
Approximately 35.3 persons per 1,000 received Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Onfy IndTanapolis had a smaller number, and several states had double, or nearly double, 
those numbers. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

SingiP. parents in poverty . More than one-third of the single wojnen with children 
were living below poverty level in 1980. Of these women, approximately 30% lived in all 
urban areas and 37% in the central cities. Even with these numbers, M'"""ota has^^ 
lowest percentages in the Region for single mothers Uving m poverty in the central cities. 
(See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

rhildrpn in poverty . Central cities in Minnesota have the second lowest poverty rate 
for children in the Region. Approximately 8% of the chUdren in urbanized areas were Imng 
in poverty: 14% of the children lived in the central citiei^. These figures represent less than 
half the poverty rate for children in the three industrial states in the Region. (See Regional 
Report, Table 36.) 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have less poverty, and less concentration of poverty in 
poverty areas, than most of the other large cities in the R^gio"- ,^Th« JLT.^h U 4% 
populations of 71,561 and 64,108, respectively, in 1980. Of those children, 18% and 14.4% 
lived with poverty incomes. Minneapolis has a somewhat higher poverty rate than the 
state's; St. Paul's rate is the same as the state's. Minneapolis also has more conctntrated 
populations in poverty than does St. Paul. In MinneapoUs, almost one-fourth children ot 
all incomes lived in poverty areas; in St. Paul, only 12% lived in these areas. In Minneap^^^^^ 
59% of the city's poor children lived in the poverty areas. In St. Paul, almost 35% lived in 
those neighborhoods. (See Regional Report, Table 37.) 

Compared with the other twelve large cities, Minneapolis had one of the Ion ^r 
percentages of all-income children living in poverty areas and poor children living m poverty 
neighborhoods. St. Paul had the least poverty, with the lowest percentage of both total 
children and poor children living in poverty areas. (See Regional Report, Table 37.) 

In both Minneapolis and St. Paul approximately 43% of the children with mothers 
but not fathers in their homes were living in poverty. The difference between the two cities 
for children with single parents lay in the Poverty ne^borhoods. Twice as m^^^^^ 
with single parents lived in poverty in poverty neighborhoods /"Minneapolis (61.1%).^^^^^^ 
St. Pauironly 28.4% of these children also lived in poverty neighborhoods. (See Regional 
Report, Table 38.) 

P thnir crrouns in Poverty . MinneapoUs has high percemages of poverty among its 
ethnic minority residents. From 30% to 40% of those populations had poverty incomes m 
1980. Approjdmately three-fourths of these groups also lived in poverty areas of the city. 
Therefore the poverty neighborhoods in Minneapolis have high percentages of black 
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American Indians, and Asians, as well as children from single-parent households. (See 
Regional Report, Table 39.) 

St Paul has smaller percentages of poverty among blacks and American Indians. 
Poverty for the Asian population is somewhat higher than in Minneapolis, however. St. Paul 
alphas fTwer pc^^^ The percentages of blacks and Amencan Indians in 

"eiSorhS^^ aUt half what the'y are in MinneapoUs Asians however are just 
as likely fo be living in the poor areas in St. Paul. (See Regional Report, Table 39.) 

Educational Attainir ""t in Urban Areas 

Minnesota has had one of the highest percentages of high school g^f "^^^ ^"^^^^ 
Region. In 1980 it was estimated that 75% of the population over the age of 25 and living 
in a central city, had completed a high school degree. (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

In both Minneapolis and St. Paul, three-fourths of the residents over age 25 had 
completed high school. In both cities, the attainment rate for whites was 9% higher than 
for blacks, lie rate was, in turn, higher for blacks than for those with Hispanic on^ns In 
Minneapolis, by ethnicity, 77% of the white population had completed high^^^^^^^^^ 
the black, and 61% of those of Spanish origin. St. Paul had a similar pattern, but larger 
percentages in all categories. The rates of attainment in that city were 74% for whi es, 68% 
for blacks, and 53% for those of Hispanic origin. (See Regional Report, Table 41.) 



Economy in Minnesota 

Economic Activities 

Service industries produce 65% of the gross state product. Most of these industries 
are located in the five largest metropolitan areas. Services of various kinds constitute the 
tergest area of activity at 19%. OtherVervices account for almost 15%. Government activity 
Ss 14% of he product. Retail trade makes up almost 10%, and business activities 
Sas finaL. insurance, and real estate make up jus. over 6% of the state gross product. 
(See Regional Report, Table 42.) 

The production of goods accounts for almost one-third of Minnesota's pj^s state 
product. Manufacturing alone provides over 25% of the gross ^^te product T^e most 
profitable manufacturing industries are 

fabricated metal products. Mining and construction provide almost 6% of the state product 
S prides about 2% by itself. Minnesota is a major producer of iron ore for the 
nation with as much as 70% of the national supply coming from its open pit mines. The 
staraCmines granite and Umestone; clay, sand, and gravel are also produced around the 
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Minnesota is one of the three biggest 
producers of agricultural products in the 
Region. Agriculture makes up 
approximately 4% of the gross state 
product. Livestock and its products, 
including milk, are responsible for 55% of 
the income from agriculture. The 
remaining farm income is from crops- 
particularly corn-soybeans, and hay, most 
of which is used for anin:al feed. The state 
aiso produces fruits and vegetables. (See 
Regional Report, Table 42.) 

Electric power in the state is 
provided by both electric and nuclear 
sources. About 55% of the power is 
provided by hydroelectric plants on the 
state's rivers. Another 40% are fueled by 



Area of Economic Activity 
In Minnesota for 1984 
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Pigura 5. State economic activity 
(See Regional Report, Table 42.) 



nuclear energy. The remaining few plants are powered by oil or gas. 

Goods are transported around the state by trucks and ^«-«^^!Jf ^^^^^^^ 
a shipping port for the iron ore produced, as well as coal and gram. The 
of SKand Superior Wisconsin are the largest freshwater ports m North Amenca. 



Personal and House hnld Tncome 

In 1980 the median household income in the state was third in the ^« j/^'7"; 
AlthouS he per capita income for most states in the Region fell durmg the first half of the 
8fe SeM«l somewhat for Minnesota. From 1979 to 1985 the per capita mediai^ income, 
K«"uCouS increased slightly from $11,041 to $11,186. (See Regional Report, 

Table 43.) 



Ili^emplovment 

Minnesota has been less affected by the unemployment trends of «he 80s than have 
mamr of fte states in the Region. With one exception, the unemployment rates among the 
Re7on's™ere fairly similar in 1970, from 3.5% to 4.2% (the unusual one was 5.9 n 
MifhiEart Minnesota's rate was the highest in that group of six states, 4.2%. In 1980 " "ad 
ahSo fdoubled to 7.8%; even at that it was lowest in the Repon and was almos half *e 
^ of ?he highest state.' By 1986, the unempl^ent ^-^^^^^^^^ '° 
lowest of aU seven states in the Region. (See Regional Report. Table 44.) 
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Economy in Rural Minnesota 



Rural Ecopnniic Activities 

Forests and mountains in the state are a source of economic production in the state. 
Iron ore from the mountain ranges in the north provides a base for mmmg m the state. 
M^n^nefe "also mined in the state, along with g^^ni^e 'taestone sands^^^^^^^^^^^ 
pavll. Lumber has long been important in the state ^-'Vl"™ yl'" uSInd 

=;r^:cf:::tJsrXaSdS^^^^^^ 

importtt Mh"^^^^^ Ti.e rest of the agriculture income results from crops, notably corn, 
hay, and soybeans. 

f....rr,;. ,Pr.nr der i'' "^eas. Agriculture is very important in the non- 
metro counties of Minnesota. ThiVtive ot the 72 non-metro ^'^^^^^^.f ' 
folfilled the basic requirements for being classified as economically dependent upon 
aSu e Ten of the non-metro counties. 14%, were dependent upon manufac unng, and 
r onh cours w^^^ dependent upon government. Only «wo cou"^^^^^^^^^^ 
dependent upon mining. Nineteen of the counties, over one-fourth of them, were dependem 
upon a variety of other activities. (See Regional Report, Table 45.) 

Rural Unemployment 

In 1984 Minnesota had one of the lower unemployment rates for the Region. The 
non.me.ro partTthe state had an unemployment rate of 9.8%. Fotjr years a^er ,t had 
SSmo the median rate for the Region. 7.6%. -Tha- was a declme of 22.4%. (See 
Regional Report, Table 46.) 

Economy in Urban Minnesota 

Most of the large cities in the state are centers for most of the state's manufacturing. 
Manufa^tulg in the state is based upon a combination of mining and agriculture as well 
Tc^eSKe state produces nonelectrical machineiy, food products, and fabricated 
me V non-electrical machinery produced is computers, fa™ rnachmeiy, and 

meiai pruuuuu,. oroducts is ead by meat packing. Other food 

"SrodTc dSde^^^^^^ b-kfast cereals, ^nned vegetables, sugar from 
rerrnrsm^.ean oil. Fabricated metal products include firearms and ammun.uon and 
Sural m«r Other manufacturing activities in the state include chemicals and related 
products, as weU as electrical machinery and equipmem. 
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Urban Persopal and Hou sehold Income 

•n,e median household income in 1987 for the city of ^'""'^P* T„Xom™re^ 
the state mediau income. TTie median household income for the city was $24,018, compared 

to the state's $27,803. 

Tht median household income for St. Paul was $26,358; it was the second highest of 
the medians for the thirteen largest cities in the Region that year. (See Regional Report, 
Table 47.) 

Education in Minnesota 

Stnrti -nt Population 

Fnrollment . EnrollmeM in Minnesota's schools was almost three-quarters of a million 
in mrThnSTollment fell slightly between 1981 and 1987, " » P-'%™ 
most of the Region, but has recently risen again Enrollmen fe« from^ 7^^ l981to 
721,481 in 1987 (Snyder, 1989). It has increased agam to 732,206 m the current ivb;* yu 
school year. (Sec Regional Report, Table 48.) 

Minnesota projections of studem enroUment show an increase i« en™"-"'"' 
end of the decade The enroUmem mcrease is expected to peak m ^'^l'^^"^,^^^^^ 
with further increases declining in size. At the peak, increases are projected to be 2..^- ™d 
2?!%, resi)ectively. For the last two years the decade, the increases are expected to be only 
.6% and .1%, respectively. rMipnesnia School Finance, 1990) 

ABLtiends. The trend downward has been tempered in the past few years by small 
en.ollm^^;es in the lower elementary grades In *e ^ly ^. ^^^^^^^^^^ 
baby boomers started school and enrollment increased somewhat. Frorn T^l 
amies by grade, it appears that enrollment began to mcrease m 1982 m Mmnesota. it^e 

Stest toeasi app^^red in 1986, when the entering '^"''"8='^ ''^^'Re^rt tX 
^3,385. The growth in enrollment slowed the next year. (See Regional Report, Tables 48 

and 49.) 

Av >r,g^ daily mem )vr»lii r and attendance . The average daily attendance has been 
very st aMe?/^nnesota in the last years. In the 198(.81 sctol Jear, the «^ was 
94!8%; in 1986-87 the attendance was 95.2%. (See Regional Report, Table oO.) 

Fthnic .rrouiis . Minnesota typically has the second highest P<''<^f^'^^ °l'^^ 
student^ in the Re Jon and the coaesponding second lowest P«« '*"SirS 
students. In 1987-88, 92% of the students were white and oriy 8% o pubh^^^^^^^ 
students were members of a racial minority group. Approximately 2.83% of these stuoents 
wefe b^r App"t»dmately 1.00% of the students were Hispanic, 1.63% were American 
Srat i^nere Asian. In accordance with its general population distnbution, 
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Minnesota had the highest percentage of 
Am^.rican Indian students in the Region. 
(See Regional Report, Table 51.) 

In the last school year, 1988-89, the 
minority population had risen slightly and 
was 8.61% of the total enroUmcnt. The 
percentages of ethnic groups changed only 
slightly. The black proportion changed to 
3.11%, Asians were 2.75%, Hispanics were 
1.08%, and the American Indians were 
1.68% (Minnesota Department of 
Education, 1989). 
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LEP. In Minnesota, 10,159 Students 

received help with their English language ^^^^'t^thn^c groups 
skills in 1988-89 school year (Interviews). student etnnic gro f 



Region 



(NOTE: Percent shown on a log 
scale to better display smaller 
percentages; see Regional Report, 
Table 51.) 



Chapter 1 a^f^ financial need. In 
Minnesota, 64,715 students were served in 

the 1988-89 school year to improve their ru^nt^r 
academic abUities. The poverty figure for the state which was used to determine Chapter 
1 financial eligibUity was 84,006 (Interviews, Regional Report, Table 52). 

Free, school lunch . In Minnesota about 15% of the students receive free school lunch 
Minnesota has one of the lowest percentages in the Region on this issue. formula^^^^^^ 
indicating financial need of students, on which Chapter 1 is based, was 84,006 students for 
Minnesota in the 1988-89 school year (Interviews, Regional Report, Table 53). 



Teaching Staff 

Numbers . Minnesota has the second smallest student enrollment and the smalle^ 
numbePd^hers of any state in the Region According to the ^^S^^M 
Statistics, the state employed approximately 342,132 teachers in 1987 (Snyder 1989). 
Teachers composed 56.9% of the total staff. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 

Stnrient-teacher ratio. The student-teacher ratio in Minnesota in the 1987-88 school 
year was one of the middle three in the Region, at one teacher for each 17.1 students. The 
Vatio of total staff, including administration and special services as well as teachers, was one 
to 9.7. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 
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SCiiOols By Student 
Enrollment In Minnesota 




Srhnni Buildings 

Numbers . Minnesota had the fewest schools in the Region during the ;987-88 school 
year. "Sw^re 1,570 schools at that time. (See Regional Report, Table 55.) 

Size The mean enroUment for Minnesota schools was 452 in 1987, giving it almost 
a middtefanktagTn t-.. Region for school size. The median school s,ze was 37. (See 
Regional Report, Table 56.) 

One-half of the schools in Minnesota 
had from 101 to 500 students in 1987. The 
most common school size was 101 to 300 
students for 1987-88: 470 schools in 
Minnesota were in this category. The next 
most common category was schools with 
301 to 500 students: 349 schools fit in this 
group. Nine percent of the remaining 
schools were smaller, with enrollments 
under 100: 140 schools fall into this 
category. The remaining 37% of all schools 
have enrollments over 501. Approximately 
20% of the schools have enrollments 
between 501 and 700: that percentage 
represents 303 schools. The highest 
enrollments, from 2,001 to 3,000, are found 
in only one dozen schools. (See Regional 
Report, Table 57.) 

^^^b^jildnyg. The 1989 GovernorOeEO^ 

^^orweTe bim th'e los and 60s b'rought building booms ^g^f ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

70s and 80s the building slowed to 102 -^nd 45 schools, respectively. (See Regional Report, 

Table 58.) 
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Pigur« 7. school enrollment size 
(See Regional Report, Table 57.) 
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School Finance 



Per Pupil Expenditure 
In Minnesota & Nationally 
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Costs per pupil . like the other 
states in the Region, Minnesota has 
increased its spending on education greatly 
over the last 30 years. In 1960 Minnesota 
was second in the Region for costs per 
pupil in average daily attendance (ADA). 
After 1985, it still ranked third. 

In the 1959-60 school year, 
Minnesota spent $1,575 per pupil based on 
ADA. The average for the nation that year 
was $1,389. Ten years later the state spent 
$2,603, compared to a national average of 
$2,351. Ten years later still, the 
expenditures had risen to $3,346. The 
1985-86 figures were $3,941, a figure higher 
than the national average of $3,752. In 25 
years, the state had increased its spending 
by more than two and one-half times. (See 
Regional Report, Table 59.) 

Sources of revenue . Schools in Minnesota receive over half of their funds from state 
fu:iding sources. Minnesota receives a higher percemage of state funds than most of the 
states in the Region. According to the 
Dipest of Education Statistics. Minnesota's 
funding sources were 56.9% state, 38.8% 
local, and 4.2% federal in the 1986-87 
school year. (See Regional Report, Table 
60.) 



Figure 8. Per pupil expenditures 
in state and nation (See Regional 
Report, Table 59.) 



1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Minnesota Schools 



Local 39% 



Federal 4% 



The Digest information was used in 
preparing the Regional Table 60 because it 
allowed comparisons across states. 
However, Minnesota State provided 
somewhat different figures on sources of 
revenue for the 1987-88 school year. They 
quoted the following revenue percentages: 
50.3% state, 45.9% local, and 3.8% federal. 
These figures do not change Minnesota's ^„„^4„„ 
Regional ranking as having th. highest Fi^r.^,. ^/^tate^^sc*ool funding 

Table 60.) 



State 57% 
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proportion of funds from the state (Minnesota Department of Education, 1990). 

Bvn>n,i....r>.. categories. According to the Pjf f st of F^uf^tiop Statjstics. instructional 
servi JZe recently Accoun ted for 60% of the spending for '"n .n Minnesota^ 
^^port coI« required 35% of the revenues. Other non-instrucfonal costs totaled only 
4.8%. (See Regional Report, Table 61.) 

The general operating expenses are the biggest budgets^ item in the «ate, reqmring 
three-fourths cf all inonies spent on education. Minnesota's breakdo>vns of expenditur« 
Ee thll tte sle sources^ funding provide the majority of general operatmg expenses, 

59.2%. 

Other expense categories in the state are responsible ^"^"'^"'"^"'^JlTJ 
of eduration eSenditures The sever categories are budgeted for between .4% and 5^% 
o rhe~e:^ndi*res. State resoun^es pay for the majori^ of -ho«om^>on o^^^ 
Local sources pay the majority of expenses mvoWed m cominunity service, capita 
^nditure, debt redemption, building construction, and trust and 1^^"^.^^^^^^^ 
gS!emment funds provide 39% of the food service expenditure^but very small percentages 
in other categories. (Minnesota Department of Education, 1990) 

Education for Rural Students 

Rural Stud tn* Population 

EnisllinfiEt. In 1987-88, 31% of the students in Minnesota lived i^^^^l^'''^^ '^^ 
figure dJssifies Minnesota as second in the Regio:. ff^I^fW ™f seeXeionll 
more niral than the Region as a whole, which has 19.4% rural students. (See Regional 

Report, Table 62.) 

Ethnic CTOUDS In Minnesota, 92% of the students are white. Ei^t percent of thr- 
studenSSare men^bers oi a minority group: 4% of those «"den.s lm^ in rura 
Sons, m few minority students are most likely to be Amen^ Indian, ^"^^ 0*e 
minorities are few in number: Asian, .86%; Hispanic, .62%; or black, .30. (See Regiona. 
Report, Table 63.) 

p.. »nhml lunch . Free school lunch percentages are vej7 similar ";''""^! 
compared to 19.0% in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 64.) 
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Teachers 

Numbers . According to the Common Core of Data, rJnnesota had .2,075 teachers 
in rural schools for 1987-88. (See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

Q.„H,n,......her ratio . The s.uden.-teacher ratio for rural schools '^ ^J'^^o^'ll^ 

lower than the ratios for the total state. There are approximately 15.6 students for each 
rural teacher. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 



Srhonl Buildings 

Numbers In the 1987-88 school year, 48% of the schools in Minnesota were located 
in ruraltoS Cefore, one-half of the buildings in the state are used by less than one- 
Thirf 0 tte tuden« -ntis mio indicates the distribution of schools throughout a ve^: rur^ 
smte. Facilities are located near their constituents, and are therefore smaller and more 
widely dispersed. (See Regional Report, Table 66.) 

Size. Compared with all schools in the state, rural schools have ^"'J^^'^^'^'^^l 
enrollmlS^s. The average number of rural s • :ents per school » 
averase by 161 students. The median of rural schools is smaller than 'he s'ate inedianDy 
IM THe average school in a rural location of Minnesota houses 291 students. Th= 

m^dlTsch!^!™ a rural location has 218 students. Half of the rural school, have more than 
that number, half have less. (See Regional Report, Table 67.) 

More than half of the rural schools in Minnesota have an |^ 
and 300 students. Only 12.42% of the rural schools are smaller, with tewer than luu 
IxM. m remaining 35% of the schools are larger than 300 students, and most of thc^e 
between 310 and 500 students. Only 11 rural schools in the state have more than 1,000 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 68.) 



Education for Urban Students 



TIrl;ifln Stud fn' Population 

EnroltaEnl. In Minnesota, 87,400 students were identified as attending s^ool in veiy 
„ ban Sltot number represents only one-eighth of the students m he state o 
Un% fSlnne™w had the smallest percentage in the Region for students living m central 
cities. (See Regional Report, Table 69.) 

P.hnic groups . While the white population of all schools in the state was 92% m 
1987, t te whUe popul ation in the cemral cities was 77%. The largest minority group m the 
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niral oooulation was American Indian. The largest minority groups in the central cities were 
SKSowed^ Asian, over 5%; American Indian, 3.6%, and Hispamc, just over 
1%. (See Regional Report, Table 70.) 

Chanter 1 In Minneapolis, 5,175 students received special academic help as a result 
of ChaS^the rQSS-s/sch^ol' year. In St. Paul, 3 852 students received academic 
support the same year. (See Regional Report, Table 71.) 

FrP.P.chool lunch . In Minnesota, as in other states in the Region, urban students are 
more li kely to be receivin g free school lunch. Almost 26% of the urban studen s receive free 
T^is figure is 7% higher than the percentage of students receiving free lunch 
in the entire state. (See Regional Report, Table 72.) 



Teachers 



Numbers . There were 4,618 teachers in urban schools in the 1987-88 school year 
That number represents 11.5% of the total number of teachers in the state. (See Regional 
Report, Table 73.) 

<;t„de,nt.teacher ratio . Classes tend to be larger in urban schools than the state 
averages The urban classroom in Minnesota has an average of two more students per 
Soom. m ratio for urban schools is just over 19 students for ^ch teacher^ compared 
to 17 students for each teacher in the total state. (See Regional Report, Table /3.) 

Schnnl Buildings 

Numbers . There were 136 urban schools in Minnesota in 1987-88. That number 
represeTSlSi^st 9% of the schools in the state. It has the smallest numbe^^^^^ urban 
schools in the Region. Of that number, 63 schools were in very "^^a", central c^ 
that number is 4% of tne schools in the entire state. (See Regional Report, Table 74.) 

Size. In Minnesota, the enrollments in urban schools are much larger than the 
average"«;rollments in the state. The mean average enrollment m urban sch°ojs wa^^^^^^^ 
in 1987, compared to the general state average of 561. The urban schools had an average 
of 191 more students. The median number of students in an urban school was 452 
Lpare^ to the state median of 378, a difference of 183 students, ^he urb^" ^^^^^^^ 
Minnesota were the largest in the Region, both for the mean average ana for the median. 
(See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

Over thi -fourths of the urban schools enroll between 301 and 1,000 students. Only 
14 urban schools have enrollments under 300; 17 schools have enrollments of more than 
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1,000 students. TTiere are no urban schook with enrollments of over 3,000 students. (Se 
Regional Report, Table 76.) 
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The population of Ohio is large by national standards and is second in the Region 
for size The population is primarily urban; ethnic minorities are also urban. Services 
D^de the majority of the state's income, but manufacturing is also particularly important 
fnTe t e m"elnomy is important to education since the ''"^'''"^ 
economic strength of the state. The state education system tte^^^ 
number of urban areas and the problems of rural Appalachian areas, pe Stae Department 
of Education ^ interested in distance learning for both rural and urban schools, as well as 
SnTfor many problems which may be shared by distinct urban and rural ,<opulations. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and then the 
demoeraohics for the rural and urban populations specifically. It discusses the economy m 
the s°SS«iS a™ it relates to th'e mal and urban populations. Final y —ion 
regarding the educational context is presented for the state, and for rural and urban areas 
in particular. 



Topography 

Ohio is divided into four major land regions: the Great Lakes Plains, the Till Plains, 
the Appalachian Plateau, and the Bluegrass Region. The Great L^kes Plains in the nort^^^^^ 
part of the state lie along the coast of Lake Erie. This ferti^. area P^°d"/«^^ ^^^V"^ 
vegetables. It is also home to the largest metropolitan area, Cleveland, and is one of the 
busiest manufacturing, shipping, and trading areas in the country. 

The TiU Plains are on the western side of Ohio, and form the eastern part of the 
Midwest com belt. They include the most fertile farmlands in the state. The Appalachian 
XtMu covers the eastern half of Ohio. It has rolling hills and valleys, and is less fertile 
fhfn ?he wL^^^^^^^^^ northwestern part of the state. It is also the location for the principa 
nTelal deposits in the state. The Bluegrass Region, a small area in the south which extends 
up from Kentucky, is both hilly and gently rolling. It has thin, less fertile soil. 

Ohio has approximately 312 miles of rocky shoreline along Lake Erie. It also has 
thousands of miles of rivers and streams. Almost one-fourth of the state is covered with 
forests. 
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Demographics of the State Population 



Population 

Ohio is the sixth state in the Union for population; it is the second most P0P"lated 
state in the Region. Three-fourths of the population of the state is urban, located in 16 
meXomanar^r In fact, some 40% of the state's people live in only three urban areas; 
Oeveland, Cincinnati, and Columbus. 

At the time of the last Census, Ohio reported a population of 10,797,630 to be exact 
TvDical of the states in the Midwest in the last three decades, Oh.o has lost population to 
oSalrin the last several years. Any growth has been limited to local "e^. "f-^ 
°he dto The population estimates for 1986, given in the most recent County and Qty 
^sSc, to Ohio with 10,752,000 people, a loss of over 45,000. Another Census Bureau 
report, with 1987 estimates, gives higher population numbers and lower » 
report puts the population decline since the 1980 census at only 14,000. (See Regional 
Report, Tables 1 and Z) 



Population Density 

With a number of large urban centers, it is not surprising that Ohio's P0P")a^°n 
density would be high. In fact, at 263 persons per square mUe in 1987, it has the highest 
population density in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 3.) 



F.thnic Groups 
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The Indian tribes living in Ohio before European settlement included the Delaware, 
Miami, Shawnee, and the Wyandot, or Huron. Conflict between the Indians and the French, 
British, and newly named Americans extended into the 1800s. 

Ohio has a complicated histoiy of European settlement, with a resulting homogenei^ 
of many cultural groups. The British won Ohio land from the French, and then the newly- 
fot^^^d United sLs claimed it from the British and began formal settlement. At to it 
w™handled as an extension of the original Thirteen Colonies, and then as bounty land wnh 
whLh to reward Revolutionaty War soldiers. Large portions of it were purchased times 
Teh as the six -ounties in the southeastern comer that became the property of the Ohio 
Company. 

Settlers from Kentucky and Virginia moved north into the southwestern area about 
1800 aaain as receipt of military bounty lands. Pioneers from Kentucky and Tennessee 
mo^^d i^^^^^ RoTS, in the^outh-central part of the state. Another settlement group 
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came from New Jersey, probably rafting down the Ohio River, to the southwest comer of 
rsta.rSco"h-Irish and Dutch joined them to farm the area, and Cmcmnat, became an 
important area of the state at that time. 

From the eastern state of Pennsylvania came large groups of Scotch-Irish, Germans., 
and Ouakere They settled six eastern counties of Ohio. The northern area, known as the 
West^m^^^^^^^^ other lands along Lake Erie, were opened tbr settlement by the ^^^^^^ 

1700S. These lands were granted to Connecticut residents who had been bu^^^^^^^ 
British in the Revolutionaiy War. and were therefore called the Fire Unds. Other settlers 
came with the development of the canal system in the 1820s and 1830s. 

Throughout its history. Ohio has attracted settlemem from other parts of the nato^ 
After its statehood in 1803, and especially as lands further west developed in "die of 
the century Ohio really was the "Gateway to the West." the jumping off place for the 
tst^ard m^^^^^^ Currently, about 3% of the population of Ohio - 
Immigrams have most often come from Canada, Gennany. Great Britain Hungaiy. Italy, 
and Yugoslavia. Recently, the state has received some immigrams from the U.b.b.K. 

Because of its history, today Ohio 
has a mostly white population. 89% in 1980. 
The black population constitutes 10% of 
the total population. The blacks in the 
state are usually urban. (See Regional 
Report. Table 4.) Population projections in 
1989 estimate blacks at 11% in 1990 and 
12% in 2000. (See Regional Report. Table 
5.) 



Ethnic Groups In Ohio 



White 89.0'^ 




Black 10.0% 
Am. Ind. 0.1% 
Asian 0.5% 
Hispanic 1.1% 



The American Indians in the state 
totaled only .14% in 1980. The Asian ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^^^p 

population was .49% of the total, Hispanics "j^gntages (See Regional Report, 
were just over 1%. These groups are ^^^^^ ^ ^ j 
primarily located in the cities or urban 
areas. (See Regional Report, Table 4.) 



Age Trends 

The 1980 median age in Ohio was 30 years, about the same as the median for the 
Region-an increase of 1.3 years over the previous decade. (See Regional Report, Table 6.) 

The increase in median age is a reflection of the change in age groups in the nation 

and the Region. Ohio had proportionately fewer ^^^^-^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

years. In 1970. 35% of the state's population were children under 18. By 1980, that tigure 
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had dropped to approximately 29%. This 
change was typical of the Region. (See 
Regional Report, Table 7.) 



Family Structure 

In 1980 Ohio had 3,834,000 
households. By 1985, the number of 
households was approximated at 3,965,000, 
a 3.4% increase. This increase in the 
number of households was the result of 
smaller household size. In 1980 the 
average size was 2.76 persons per 
household; five years later the average had 
fallen to 2.65 persons per household. (See 
Regional Report, Table 8.) 

In 1980 there were 1,491,000 families 
in Ohio with children under the age of 18 
years. A large majority of these families, 
83%, were headed by married couples. 
Another 15% of the families were headed 
by females who had no spouse present. 
According to Hodgkinson, the state rates 
12th in the nation for divorces, with 585 
dissolutions for every 1,000 marriages. In 
terms of numbers, in Ohio over 226,000 
families with children were headed by 
women. About 2% of the households with 
children have another head of household-a 
father or other relative. 
(See Regional Report, Table 9.) 



Age Distribution In Ohio 



61.« 




Years Years Years Years 



■1 1970 Census ^ 1980 Census 

Pigur« 2. state age distribution 
(See Regional Report, Table 7.) 



Ohio Families ¥ith 
Children Under 18 Years 




Figure 3. Head of household for 

families with under 18 age 

children (See Regional Report, 
Table 9.) 



Poverty 

In 1970, 7.6% of all families, with and without children, in Ohio were living in 
poverty. Nine years later, the state had a family poverty rate of 8.0%. In 1980 
approximately 11% of all families with children under age 18 were living m poverty. 
Between 1970 and 1980, Ohio was ranked near the middle of the Region's states for poverty. 
(See Regional Report, Table 10.) 
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g,npi. p.rPnt. in t^overtv . Of these poor families, 101,000 were beaded by women 
with no spouse present. Women alone are more likely to live m poverty; about 40% o the 
families i^th children, living in poverty, are headed by females with no spouse present. 
(See Regional Report, Table 11.) 

rhildre.n in novertv . Approximately 13% of all children in Ohio were living in 
poverty in 1980. That percentage places Ohio near the middle of the Region, with ^vo 
states having a higher proportion in poverty and four having a lower proportion. (See 
Regional Report, Table 12.) 



Educational Attainment 

In 1980, 67% of Ohio's population over age 25 had completed high school degrees. 
This was an increase of nearly 18% over educational attainment figures for 197C. It is also 
typical of the increases in high school degrees for the entire Region. (See Regional Report, 
Table 13.) 



Dropout rate . The US DOE 
reported an attrition rate for Ohio schools 
in 1984 of 19%. This was the median rate 
reported for the Region. The state did not 
report dropout rates by grade (Catterall, 
1988b). 

Graduation rate . Ohio's percentage 
of graduation is typical for the Region. 
Between 1972 and 1984, the graduation 
rates went from 80%, down to 76%, and 
then back up to 81%. This pattern of a dip 
in 1980, followed by a resumption to 1972 
figures, was common across all of the states 



Graduation Rate of 9tn 
Graders m Ohio 
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Figura 4. State 



,he' Region. (See Regional Repor., graduation^^rate ^ 
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Table 15.) 



high school 
(See Regional 
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Demographics of the Rural Population 



Rnr^ ) Population 

In 1970 Ohio reported 25% of its population as rural. Ten years later the percen^ge 
was 27% indicating a slight reversal of the trend toward urbanization of the state. This 
rairrur;i" no effect on the overall ranking of the state; in 1980 Oh.o was the 
second most urban state in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 16.) 

F.thnic. Mino ntips in Rural Areas 

The rural population in 1980 numbered just under 2,838,000 citizens. Most were 
white, 98.5%. Only .9% of the persons in rural areas were black, ^ smaller perce^^^^^^ 
were Asian or Pacific Islanders, and .1% were Amencan Indian. Of the rural population 
.7% were of Spanish origin. (See Regional Report, Table 17.) 

Age Trends in Rural Areas 

The rural residents of Ohio have had a younger median age than the median of thi 
total population. While the national picture has been one of an older rural P°P"\ation, Oh 
reverses that ratio. In 1970 the median age for the rural population was 27.0; the median 
onSfp^P^ 28.6. However, in 1980 the median age for the rural P-P— jo^^^ 
to 29.6, catchSg up to the aging general population, 29.9. (See Regional Report, Table 18.) 

1 e rural populate : had a slightly higher percentage of children than did the state 
for both 1970 and 1980. li. 1970 children composed 38% of the rural population, compared 
to 35% in the state. By 1980, children composed 32% of the rural population and 29% of 
the state. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 

The percentage of children in the rural population has ^llen just as it has in the state 
as a whole. The percentage of children in the rural population fell by 6% be^veen 1970 and 
1980; the change in the state was also 6%. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 

Family Structure in Ru ral Areas 

Of the 1,491,000 families in the state with children under age 18, 29% lived in rural 
areas in 1980. This percentage reflects closely the general population living in rural areas. 
(See Regional Report, Table 20.) 
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Consistent with the populations in other states, the rural famihes "^^'^ ^^'^^'^^^^^^ 
have two parents in the family. Of the families with children living in "^^^If ^l^^ J^^^ 
headed by married couples (compared to the 83% figure for the total POP"^^^^". ) ^n ^ 1% 
of the rural families with children had single females as a heads-of-household. Another 2% 
had other family situations. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 



Rural Poverty 



The percentage of families with children living in poverty is lower in rural areas than 
in the state^as a whole. Approximately 8.3% of the rural families with ch.Wren live with 
poverty incomes, compared to 11.3% statewide. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

The percentage of families with children living in poverty is much higher for farm 
families than it is for rural families in general. Twelve percem of the ^^rm fannies 
children are living with poverty incomes, closer to the total population. (See Regional 
Report, Table 21.) ' 

SiinalP mrents in Dovertv . In 1980, 34% of the rural single mothers with children had 
incomes under the poverty level. Tne percentage of single mothers P°^«^\^"^j^^°7 
for the single mothers on farms, approximately 21%. (See Regional Report, Table 22.) 

rhildren in poverty . Ohio is typical of most states in the Region for rural children 
in poverty. Approximately 10% of Ohio's children living in rtiral areas have family mcomes 
under the poverty level. The proportion of children in poverty 

towns at 11%. Fanns, however, are another story. Approximately 16% of the children who 
S on ni^ farms were living under the poverty level in 1980. When the school age group 
wTs c^nsMered-ages 5 to H-the percentages did not drop for the total rural or small town 
Tour Tlie percentage on rural fartns dropped only 1%. The poverty numbers are 
feSly ihe same for both school age and preschool children. (See Regional Report, 
Tables 23 and 24.) 



Rducational Attainmen t in Rural Areas 

The proportion of the rtiral population over age 25 which has finished a high school 
education increased between 1970 and 1980 by over 22%. In 1970 Ohio had the second 
lo4st ™ of rural graduates in the Region, 45%. By 1980, Ohio had the highes 
level of rtiral graduates, 67%. The rtiral population increased in educational attainmem 
about as fast as the total population. (See Regional Report, Tables 25 and 26.) 
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Demographics of the Urban Population 



T Trhan Population 

In 1980 approximately 28% of the population of Ohiolived in central cities «athin 
SMSA' as classified by the Census. This represents 3,067,000 people Imng in 19 central 
ernes n 1^ Ohio ha'd the third highest percentage of population (2^% ^^d *e second 
lari-est oopulation count (3,067,461) in central cities in the Region. In 1970 Ohio had an 
evl higCS"centage (3W0) and digher count (3,380,238) in B^^^^^^ 
most states in the Region, Ohio lost central city population from 1970 to 1980. Between 
"970 rnTl9S) the central city population decreased 3.2% of the states total population. 
(See Regional Report, Table 27.) 

There are 19 cities with populations over 50.000 in Ohio Col >mbus and C~ 
are easily the largest, followed by Cincinnati, Toledo, and Akron (U.S. Census, 1980, 
McNally, 1989. See Table OH-1.) 

Rthnic Minorities in Ur ban Areas 

Most of Ohio's ethnic minorities are located in the cities. The ethnic breakdown of 
the central cities is approximately 71.6% white, 26.8% black, 2.0% Hispanic, and less than 
1% each Indian and Asian. (See Regional Report, Table 28.) 



Age Trends Urban Areas 

The 1980 median age for the central city populations in Ohio was 29 years. This is 
.9 years loler In the totf 1 state population. Between 1970 and 1980 the median age for 
central cities increased by one year. (See Regional Report, Table 29.) 

Between 1970 and 1980, the age distribution in Ohio changed ^^^e same pattern as 
in other states in the Region. The percentage of children under age 18 ^^^f J^^^^ 
1970 to 27% in 1980, a drop of 6%. The adult populations increased, in turn, w^th adu^^ts 
18 to 64 years of age increasing from 56% to 61%. The retirement age adult group 
increased from 11% to 12%. (See Regional Report, Table 30.) 
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Table OH-1. Ohio Cities 
City 

Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Akron 
Dayton 
Youngstown 
Canton 
Parma 
Ijorain 
Springfield 
Hamilton 
Lakewood 
Kettering 
Euclid 
Elyria 
Wanen 

Cleveland Hgts. 
Mansfield 



With Po pulations Over 50,000 
Popu lation in 1980 
573,822 
564,871 
385,457 
354,635 
237,177 
203,371 
115,436 
94,730 
92,548 
75,416 
72,563 
63,189 
61,963 
61,186 
59,999 
57,538 
56,629 
56,438 
53,927 

I, ana MciNaiiy,"* 



Popu lation in 1987 
534,400 
575,200 
371,800 
341,000 
223,100 
180,400 
105,800 
88,000 
90,300 
73,000 
69,300 
64,500 
59,000 
60,100 
56,600 
58,000 
52,800 
55,000 
51,600 




Familv Structure in Urb an_Areas 

Approximately 26% of all Ohio's families with dependent children lived in the central 
cities in 1980 Families in central cities are less likely to have a mamed couple at the head 
o the S OhTo has the third lowest percent of central city families headed by couples 
t the Region~69% . About 28% were headed by female householders and 3% of the 
femL w?re headed by another relative. (See Regional Report, Table 31.) 
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Of the 249,827 single mothers in Ohio listed on the 1980 U.S. Census, over 73% lived 
in urbanized areas. Moreover, the single parents are very likely to live in the centra cities. 
Forty eight percent of the mothers alone with children in the state live in the central cities. 
(See Regional Report, Table 32.) 



Urban Poverty 

In the central cities of Ohio, there were almost 413,000 families with children in 1980. 
Of these families, 86,934 were living with poverty incomes in 1980, or just over 21% of the 
central city family population. That figure is higher than the percentage for the entire state. 
(See Uegional Report, Table 33.) 

The major cites in Ohio have 6% to 7% of their populations classified as AFDC 
recipients. The AFDC rates per 1,000 population for four of the largest cities m Ohio were 
as follows: Toledo, 68.6; Cleveland- Akron, 67.1; Dayton-Springfield, 64.4; and Columbus, 
58.8. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

f;in alp. mothers in Dovertv . More than two-fifths of the women in Ohio with children 
(no spouse present) were Uving with poverty incomes in 1980. Approximately 42% of the 
women in that category were living in poverty in all of the urban areas; 51% of the women 
in the cemral cities were living in poverty. Ohio had the highest percentages in the Region 
for single mothers living in poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

Oiildren in poverty . Central cities in Ohio have the third highest poverty rate for 
children in the Region. Approximately 15% of the children in urbanized areas were hving 
in poverty in 1980; 24% of the children in the central cities were living m poverty, l his is 
considerably higher than the proportion of poverty for children in the state as a whole-13%. 
(See Regional Report, Tabic 36.) 

In 1980 there was a child population of 606,403 for the six largest cities in Ohio. 
Twenty-five percent of those children lived with poverty incomes, a figure Weal of the more 
industrial states in the Region. The percentages by city are: Qeveland, 31%; Dayton, 30%; 
Cincinnati, 29%; Akron, 22%; Columbus, 21%; and Toledo, 19%. In the state, between two- 
third3 and three-fourths of the poor children were living in poverty areas, large numbers ot 
them concentrated in Ohio's cities. (See Regional Report, Table 37.) 

Children living with single mothers are much more likely to be living in poverty 
conditions than are children from families with two adult caretakers. In Ohio s central cities, 
58% of the children with single mothers were living in poverty in 1979 This is more than 
twice the poverty level for all children in the central cities. (See Regional Report, 1 able 38.) 
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T:.>.n;. prnnminnovertv . In Ohio's six largest cities, the ethnic minority groups suffer 
a dispr rjio^ate amount ofp overty. Only 13% of the white central ^V^Y P^^^^^^^^^ 
living in poverty in 1980. The percentages of minorities in poverty were much higher, black, 
3^%- Indian, 28%; Hispanic 28%; and Asian, 24%. Ethnic minorities are aho 

moVe wTdyTo live in the ^over^ areas, especially when they have a poverty income 
themselves. (See Regional Report, Table 39.) 

Educational Attainment i n Urban Areas 

Educational attainmem for central city adults over age 25 has risen over the years 
with improved availability of education and attrition of the older, le?. '^'''^^f^^^^X: 
From 1970 to 1980 the central city attainmem rates for Ohio's cities ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
At 46%, Ohio had the lowest central city attainment rates in the Region in 1970. It was 
third from lowest in 1980 (60%). (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

There are usually fewer adults in the central cities than ^^ere are in the total state 
who have completed a high school education. Adults in the central °^ ^h'^^^^^^^^^ 
pattern. The difference between central cities and other areas in Ohio has increa ed 
between 1970 and 1980. In 1970 the central cities had a 3% lower attainmem rate than the 
state, in 1980 they had a 7% lower rate. (See Regional Report, Table 4U.) 

In 1980 it was estimated th-t 61% of Ohio's central cities population over the age of 
25 had completed a high school degree. By ethnicity, 64% of the white population had 
completed high school 53% of the blacks, and 51% of those o^P^"*^^ °ngm^ TTie 
completion rate of the 'six largest cities in Ohio are as follows: Columbus, 
64%; Akron, 63%; Dayton, 60%; Cincinnati, 58%; and Cleveland, 51%. (See Regional 
Report, Table 41.) 



Economy in Ohio 



Fcnnomic Activities 



Ohio has the second highest total gross product in the Region. In 1^84 the earning 
totaled $95,236 million. About 41% of the state gross incoine comes from Goods 
p°^uction: 35% from manufacturing, 5% from mining and <^°^''!rX<^^°:o^.^mm 
Ohio's cross product comes from Services and related areas: services, 18%; government, 
?3%; reWade, 9%; finance, insurance and ^-'^^ 

Fanning accounts for only 1% of the state's gross product. (See Regional Report, Table 42.) 
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personal an ^ Household Incomfi 

In 1979 the median household 
income in Ohio was in the middle of the 
seven states in the Region at $17,754. The 
earning power of people in Ohio, as well as 
the other states in the Region, dropped 
during the first half of the 80s. From 1979 
to 1985 the per capita median income, in 
constant 1985 dollars, dropped from 
$10,795 to $10,371. (See Regional Report, 
Table 43.) 



Area of Econcmic Activity 
In Ohio for 1984 

Goods 
41% 



Farming 




1% 



Services 



Unemployment Pigur« 5. State economic activity 

(See Regional Report, Table 42.) 

Ohio has been significantly affected 

bv the unemployment trends of the eighties. rr» .x. a 

In 1970 the unVmployment rate was listed at 4.0%. In 1980, it was 12 5%, the second 
highest in the Region. By 1986, the unemployment rate had lowered to £.1%. 1" 1986 it 
was tied for the second highest unemployment rate in the Region. (See Regional Report, 
Table 44.) 



Economy in Rural Ohio 



Rural Econnmic Activities 



Pronnmir .ectnr de^ ndenn; in rural areas. More than three-fourths of Ohio s non- 
metro counties are dependent on manufacturing. Thirty-eight of Ohios 51 non-metro 
counties meet the minimum requirement for sector dependenq. in "^^^"f "jj^^^^^^^^ 
non-metro counties are dependent on mining, one each are dependent on agriculture and 
govemrne^^ Five of the non-metro counties are dependent on miscellaneous activities. 
(See Regional Report, Table 45.) 



Rural Unemployment 

The unemployment rate in non-metro Ohio in 1983 was 14.7%. By 1987, it had fallen 
to 9.1%. That w^ a 38.1% rate of change ft-om 1983 to 1987. (See Regional Report, Table 
46.) 
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Economy in Urban Ohio 



Median Household Income 

The median household income in 1987 for the six largest cities O^o was b^^^^^ 
than the state median income. The unweighted average of the cities was about $20,700 the 
state average was $25,829. None of the cities had a higher median household income than 
Se rverrc^^^ As the table below indicates, the highest for the six largest cities ,n Ohio 
1x1^2^^^^^ lowest was Dayton at $18,223. (See Regional Report, Table 47.) 

Table 0 H.2. Per Capita and Median Household Incomes of Largest Ohio Cities in 1987 

Median Household Income 
1987 



Education in Ohio 

Student Population 

Rnrollment . Enrollment in Ohio's schools was over 1.8 million in 198L The 
enrollment has fallen since then, in a pattern J^^-^, ° 

Enrollment fell to 1,793,411 in 1987. It dropped again to 1,764,459 m the current 1989-90 
school year. (See Regional Report, Table 48.) 

The State Board has projected public school enrollments through the end of the 
centuiy^os^^^^^^^^ indiLti an increase for the next year, 1991-92 ^th fluctuations 
the nert two years. Thereafter, until the end of the decade, the projected numbers mdicate 
an iJIcrlTe e^^^^^^^^^ but an increase of only 50 students or less (State Board of Education, 
1988-89). 
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Aee trends The trend downward has been tempered in the past few years by small 
enrollml^fSsesTn the lower elementary grades. In the early 80s, the chi dren of the 
raL;™s"taned school and enrollment increased somewhat. From the total em^ollm^n 
figures bv grade it would appear that enrollment began to mcrease m 1982 in Ohio. Ihe 
^:Zlfr^:^ appeared 1986, when the entering kindergarten c"^^^^ 
by about 10,000 over the prior year. The growth in enroUmem slowed after that year. (See 
Regional Report, Tables 48 and 49.) 

Average dailv members hip and 
attendance . The average daily attendance 
has increased slightly in Ohio in the last 
years. In the 1980-81 school year, the 
attendance was 92.5%; in 1986-87 the 
attendance was stiU 93.7%. (See Regional 
Report, Table 50.) 



Ethnic groups . Ohio typically has 
the third highest percentage of minority 
students in the Region. In 1987, 16% of all 
public school students were members of a 
minority group. Most of these students, 
14%, were black. Approximately 1% 
(.82%) of the students were Asian, 1% 
(1.12%) were Hispanic; and only .1% were 
American Indian. (See Regional Report, 
Table 51.) 
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Race of Students m 
Ohio and Region 

Log Percent 



I I Slate Percent 
Region Percent 



Wtiile Black Hispanic Asian American 

Indian 



Figure 6. State versus Region 
student ethnic groups 
(NOTE: Percent shown on a log 
scale to better display smaller 
percentages; see Regional Report, 
Table 51.) 



Li mited English Proficiency . Eight .... * •„ , 

major cities have almost two-thirds of the LEP students in the state. Only 12 districts in ^ 
^ale serve the major population of LEP students. Ten of these distncts serve between lUO 
and 500 students, and two serve over 500 LEP students. 

Other districts with fewer LEP students are more broadly scattered. In 1988, 138 
districts had at least one, but fewer than ten LEP students. Another 36 distncte had 
beteen l A^^^ The State Board facilitates I^P education by lettmg 

school districts know what is available to help them with their programs. They are planning 
ways for the bigger districts, which have weU-organized LEP programs, can act as resources 
to the smaller districts. 

The Dayton area has had a large number of immigrants from Southeast A^n 
nations Ohio has also had an influx of students from the U.S.S.R since October, 1989. The 
Sanu have settled primarily in the Qeveland Heights- University Hetghts-Cleveland 
^^/Zn, Columbus, and Cincinnati. The State Board has offered classes m Soviet 
cuhure to the districts receiving immigrant students. 
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Most of the LEP students are located in urban areas which are well equipped to 

them assistance in providing program help to children. 

The Ohio State Board co-sponsors and actively organizes a summer institute program 
especiaS for ll^ needs. They incite small districts which "^.P^^^^^^^^^ 
focus on learning their needs and helping them to start an LEP P™8^f ^'l.^f 
Jnth the laree districts to develop ways for them to serve the small districts. The state also 
rontacts fhrdiSo ascertain the number of LEP students they have and how the state 
can be of assistance. 

r^. r.,r 1 .nH financial need . In Ohio for the 1988-89 school year 139 462 children 
were «rved bv Oiaoter 1. This is based on a formula count for financial need of 285,133 
Tu^r (See Sonal K.pon, Table 52.) The state had 612 districts participating m the 
program (Ohio, 1989a). 

Free srhnnl lunch . In Ohio, during 1987 about 18% of the students r^' jed Jree 
school lunch. Ohio rank s in the middle of the Region on this issue. (Regional Report, 
Table 53.) 



Teaching Staff 

Numbers Ohio employed 99,641 teachers in 1987. The teachers composed 54% of 
the totSf^That percentage is the middle of a ranking of the states in the Region. 
£ rS I^n, Table 54.) In the 1988-89 school year, teacher numbers increased 
to 101,045 (Ohio, 1989a). 

Student^teacherratia. The student-teacher ratio in Ohio in 1987-88 school year was 
nevi ,nSSS?gion-18 studems for each teacher. The ratio has been dropping 
fofsi^ral Jf^ In the iW school year, the student-teacher ratio was again lower-17.6 
™J 0 "ach te"acher (Ohio, 1989). The ratio of total staff, «f — ^^^^^^ 
special services as well as teachers, is tied for the lowest m the Region-9.7. (See Regional 

Report, Table 54.) 



Si-hnnl Buildings 



Numbers . Ohio was second in the Region for the number of schools in the 1987-88 
school ^iTriiere were 3,664 schools at that time. (See Regional Report, Table 55.) 
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Size. Ohio schools are generally large. The mean average enrollment for Ohio 
schools'hri987-88 was 479. The median enroUment was 415. (See Regional Report, Table 
56.) 



About two-thirds of the schools in 
Ohio had from 101 to 500 students. The 
most common school size was 301 to 500 
students for 1987-88: 1,467 schools in Ohio 
were in this category. The next most 
common category was schools with 101 to 
300 students: 832 schools fit in this group. 
The remaining one-fourth of the schools 
were evenly split between smaller and 
larger sizes. There were 757 schools with 
501 to 700 students. (See Regional Report, 
Table 57.) 

Ape, of buildings . The 1989 



Schools By Student 
Enrollment In Ohio 
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Figure 7. School enrollment size 
(See Regional Report, Table 57.) 



Gnvemor's Report gives a count of the 
instructional buildings in the state. That list 
states that Ohio has 25 schools which pre- ^ ^ lonn 

date the turn cf the century. It reported having 500 which were built between 1900 and 
1949. (See Regional Report, Table 58.) 



Ohio had an active school 
construction program from 1950 to 1979. 
The state reported constructing 725 
instructional buildings in each of these 
decades. Fifty-five percent of all 
educational buildings in Ohio were built 
during that period. During the 1980 to 
1988 period only 100 buildings were 
constructed. (See Regional Report, Table 
58.) 



Sf ;.hool Finance 



Per Pupil Expenditure 
In Ohio & Nationally 
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Figure 8. Per pupil expenditures 
Costs per pupil . Ohio has been at state and nation (See Region?! 
or near the last place in the Region for Report, Table 59.) 
expenditures per pupil. Based on average 

daily attendance, in the 1959-60 school year . . r> • • «m «.nHina 

Ohio spent $1,352 per pupil. It was the lowest state m the Region m per pupU spendmg. 
In 1969-70, 1979-80, and 1985-86, Ohio was second lowest in the Region on per pupil 
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1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Ohio Schools 



Local 45% 




Federal 6% 



expenditures. In 1985-86 Ohio expended $3,527 per pupil. (See Regional Report, Table 
59.) 

Qniirr.es of revenue . Ohio receives 
just under half of its school funds from state 
funding sources. Local sources supply 
44.8%. The remaining 5.5% is supplied by 
the federal government. (See Regional 
Report, Table 60.) 

Ohio schools depend heavily on local 
funding, and as a result, any local economic 
downturns are felt particularly in the 
schools. When businesses move or fail, the 
tax base is affected. Changes in farm 

activities can have the same final result. 

Figure 9. state school funding 
Pv ppnditiirft categories . Fifty-eight sources (See Regional Report, 
percent of 1984-85 school expenditures in Table 60. ) 
Ohio were used for direct instructional 

?lor TOs posWons Ohio in fifth place in .he Region on expend, ures for d, ec. 
insSn. Ohio spends 39% of its educational dollars on ^"PP°" ™ '^1^ 
educational expenditures are for non-instructional expenses. (See Regional Report, lable 

61.) 



State 50% 



Education for Rural Students 



Rural Stuc li^ii t Population 

Enrollment. In 1987-88 approximately 22% of the students in Ohio lived 'n rural 
areas, ffi^ positions Ohio in the middle of the Region for percent of rural students. 
(See Regional Report, Table 62.) 

EtlmicjM While 16% of the students in the state are members of a mmonty 
just over 2% of those students live in rural 

minority students are most likely to be black, 1.2%, or Hispanic ^'^f- I^^^^/^!^^^ 
student in rural areas, .4%, and fewer American Indian students, .07%. (See Regional 

Report, Table 63.) 
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Teachers 

^umbers . There were 47,350 teachers reported in Ohio's rural areas in the 1987-88 
school year. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 

Stiiripnt-teacher ratio . The rural student-teacher ratio in Ohio is only slightly higher 
than the figure for the total state population. There are approximately 20.09 students for 
each teacher, compared to the state number of 19.86. This is the highest rural student- 
teacher ratio in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 



School Buildings 

Numbers . In the 1987-88 school year, 28% of the schools in Ohio were located in 
rural areas. This is roughly proportional to the number of rural students in the state. (See 
Regional Report, Table 66.) 

Size . Compared with numbers for the total state, rural schools are smaller. The 
average school in a rural location of Ohi ) houses 372 students. The median school m a 
rural location has 338 students. The ave.age number of students enrolled in rural schools 
is smaller than the state average by 107 students; the median of rural schools is smaller than 
the state median by 77 students. (See Regional Report, Table 67.) 

Almost 42% of the rural schools in Ohio have an enrollment of less than 300 
students. Another 37% of the schools are between 301 and 500 students. At the larger end 
of the spectrum, j. n over 21% of the schools have a student body of over 500 students. 
(See Regional Report, Table 68.) 



Education for Urban Students 



Urban Student Population 

The following urban descriptions have been taken from the Common Core of Data 
for the 1987-88 school year. The information for cities over 400,000, and for mid-sized cities 
under 400,000, was used to present a picture of the urban school population. 

Enrollment . In Ohio, 505,713 students were identified as going to school in very 
urban areas. That number represents more than one-fourth of the students in Ohio, 28%. 
Ohio ranked third in the Region for the percentage of urban students. (See Regional 
Report, Table 69.) 
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EtlmkjE2HE5. About forty percent of the "rten students m 0^.° membe^^rf 
minori^groups. The urban schools of Ohio have a 61% white enrollment. ^ !r°"^ 
™eakdo^ indicates that blacks make up most of Ohio's mmonty " • ^bou^^^^^^ 
the students were black, over 2% were Hispanic, 1% were Asian, and .1% were American 
Indian The state has siudents from Southeast Asia and, more recently, from the U.S.S.R. 
(See Regional Report, Table 70.) 

All of the urban centers are involved in desegregation, either by court order or by 
volunta^ TrfannL. ling bus rides create many problems for the schools, one of them being 
Ite teck^o coS\rith parems who cannot get to the schools. Another problem of 
deseiiatntthe state I the lack of minority teachers, particularly in the cities, who can 
act as role models to their students. 

ChamerlandfiianaMjieed. In Ohio's largest cities, over 42,000 students were 
served g aapterT The poverty fig ures used for making Chapter 1 funding decisions m 
'hSes totaled nearly 118,919 students in financial need. (See Regional Report, Table 
71.) 

Teachers 

Numbers . There were 26,842 teachers in large city schools in the 1987-88 school year. 
(See Regional Report, Table 73.) 

QtnHent.tencher ratio . Class size is about the same in urban schools as it is in the 
averag e chool in the state. The urban classroom in Ohio has a" average ^^^^ 
students. The ratio for urban schools is one teacher for every 19.5 students. (See Regional 
Report, Table 73.) 

Minorities . One of the requirements of desegregation is ethnic teachers to act as role 
models harder to accomplish, however, due to the middle-class black fligh to 

Tburbia Ich has resulted in a lack of available teachers. T^^^ 
Wrinc enoueh teachers because of the lack of available candidates. With imited tunding 
SVdl W and colleges are not graduating enough minonty teachers 

(Interviews). 
Srhnnl Buildings 

Numbers . Ohio has 901 schools located in urban areas. That number represents 
25% oflS e network of schools in the state. Only one other state m the Region has 
f Wfiher per^^^^^^^^^^^^ of urban schools in the state. A total of 277 schools are in veiy urban 
areaf TOsT^^^^^^^^ 8% of the total schools in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 74.) 
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Size In Ohio, urban schools are somewhat larger than the average schools. The 
mean el^^Ument in urban schools was 551 in 1987, compared to the genera state average 
of 479. The urban schools had an average of 72 more students. The median number o 
students in an urban school was 475, compared to the state median of 415, a difference ot 
60 students. (See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

The majority of urban schools enroll between 301 and 500 students: 40% of the 
urban schools fall within this range. Fifteen percem of the urban f ^^f. ^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
this number, most at the 101 to 300 range. The remaining 45% are larger, with em-oUments 
of 501 and up. (See Regional Report, Table 76.) 

Rural and Urbaa Issues in State School Planning 

Most of the needs for rural and urban students are very similar. Distance learning 
is a natural area of concern in the state and a real need for both populations. The rural 
schools may need distance learning in order to expose their students to classes they could 
not have otherwise, but an urban school may well have the same need. For jn^tan^e^n 
urban school may not have a teacher for Russian, and yet there may be several students with 
that need and interest. 

One of the differences between rural and urban areas is the availability of leadership 
for staff development. The urban schools have more teachers who can act as resources tor 
contem and style in teaching. Another difference is the delivery system; communica ion 
between offices and professionals is very different in an urban setting than it is m a rural 
one. The urban areas have more bi- or multilingual students m need of LEF assistance. 

The Ohio Department of Education is very aware of the needs of urban schools. 
Ohio has, after all, ihe largest number of urban centers in the Region. 

The northern rural areas are very differem in their demographics from the southern 
rural areas. The northern areas are agricultural, with a stable family demographic profile 
The students usually graduate and they often attend college. The rural populations m the 
southern part of the state, which is part of Appalachia, have high teen pregnancy rates ow 
graduation rates, and low college enrollment. The State is trying to interest parent in 
obtaining their GEDs, as a way to keep today's students m school. The hope is that by 
seeinTthe^ parents iniolved in education, students will in turn be motivated to stay m school 
themselves. 

Many grants are categorical in nature, as, for instance, the grams for academic subject 
areas, such as reading and math. Some grams in the state are specificaUy assigned to various 
sized populations, in order the distribute monies to a mix of population areas. Other gran 
have no such descriptions or requirements. Money for disadvamaged areas is often used 
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lower class size, U., to hire additional staff. There is usually a provision so that the rural 
schools can participate in bidding. 
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WISCONSIN 



Wisconsin is a combination of rural and urban character.st.cs It has long been 
known as the nation's largest producer of dairy products, and it is al o a leading 
maTfec^nK state. The population is primarily urban, but the rural population is very 
^^taS m e are 11 metropolitan areas in the state. Student-teacher ratios low 
for an ofThe state. Rural schools have small enrollments and are widely dispersed; urban 
s^h^lsizfs are similar to the state averages. With the exception of the Native Americans, 
the minority populations are urban. 

The following report discusses the demographics of the state, and then the 
demographics of the rural and urban populations specifically. It discusses the economy m 
the state particularly as it relates to the rural and urban populations. Fmally, mformatioii 
e^rd^gK^ context is presented for the state and for rural and urban areas. 



Tnpographv 

Wisconsin is bordered by Lake Superior and Michigan State on the north. Lake 
Michigan forms its eastern side, and Illinois is on the south. Iowa and Minnesota help to 
fol its western border. Like other states in the North Central Region, Wisconsin is a 
beautiful landscape of rolling hills, fertile plains and valleys, and clear lakes. 

Wisconsin has five major land regions: the Lake Superior Lowland the Lake 
Superior Upland, the Central Plain, the Western Upland and the Eastern Ridges an^^^ 
LoWlands (Great Lakes Plains). The northern part of the state is the Lake Superior 
E^land. The Lowland rises gently from the lake, ">°^"8;°"'\f",'':.7'" 
miles It simply borders the northern and northeastern edges of the state as they cun^e 
ut^de; Uk Superior and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. After the Lowland ring, the 
Lake S^i erior Upland covers m^t of the northern part of the state wth forested hills and 
thousands of small lakes. This is the most rural part of the state. 

The Eastern Ridges and Lowlands compose the eastern side of the state, south into 
Illinois This region has the state's best soil and longest growing season and is the 
aS ural a ea S the state. Opposite the Eastern Ridges is the Western Upland, which 
rerup the western side of the state. This beautiful area is also rugged and is covered 
with steep hflls and ridges. The Western Upland is thought by many to be the most 
attractive part of the state. 

Demographics of the State Population 

Population 

Wisconsin has a population of approximately 4 3/4 million. In 1980 the population 
was 4,706,000. By 1986i the population was estimated at 4,78.';.000, an overall increase of 
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1.7%, even with an outmigration figure of 125,000. The estimate of the following year 
placed it higher, at 4,807,000. (See Regional Report, Table 1 and 3.) 

About two-thirds of the population live in the cities. Almost one-third of the state's 
entire citizenry Uve in the Milwaukee area. Next in size are Green Bay, Racme, and 
Kenosha. T^^ centers are located primarily in the southeast comer of the state, 

extending north along the border of Lake Michigan. 

Population Density 

Based upon the 1987 estimates, the density of Wisconsin's population averages 88 3 
persons per square mile. Wisconsin is the third most rural state m the Region. (i>ee 
Regional Report, Table 3.) 

Fthnic Groups 

When the first white explorers wem into Wisconsin territory in the early seventeenth 
century they found the Winnebago, Dakota, and Menominee Indians living there. Dunng 
rKmher tribes came into the state area seeking refuge from the encroaching white 
men another warring Indian tribes. The last Indian battles with the white men occurred 
in the Black Hawk War in 1832. 

The first white settlers were French, followed by the B""^^ after the French an^ 
Indian War. The English were later overthrown by the Americans, and 
pari of the Indiana Territory from 1800 to 1809. It was later part of the If^'^T^m^^^^ 
then Michigan Territory, and finally Wisconsin Territoiy. It was made a state in 1848. 

The first large influx of white settlers went to the southern part of the state in the 
1820s in search of the rich deposits of lead which was badly needed for paint and shot. The 
Sest rush of immigration occurred between 1840 and 1850 when the p^^^^^^^^ 
multiplied tenfold. Settlers came from all over the United States and northern Europe, 
particularly from Germany. 

Currently about 3% of the state's population was bom outside of the United States. 
Immigrant?co^^^^ primarily from Canada.^emiany, Italy, Mejdco, P^-^' ^^^^^^^^^^ 
In fact Milwaukee is a major center for German-American culture. Other immigrants have 
come from Norway, Switzcriand, Great Britain, and Fmland. 

Wisconsin's great stability has been very attractive to migram workers. They travel 
to the state for work and then decide to stay. The state has a large population of Hmong 
mS^ have become permanem resident. They have settled pnmanly near the 
urban areas of UCross, Eau Qairc, Wausau, Green Bay, and Sheboygan. 
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Ethnic Groups In Wisconsin 



Wisconsin today has a primarily 
white population, 94.5% in 1980. Ethnic 
minorities are black, 3.9%; Hispanic, 1.3%; 
and Asian, .5%. The black population is 
third lowest in the Region. The projections 
for black population change is 4.8% in 1990 
and 5.7% in 2000. (See Regional Report, 
Table 5.) The American Indian population 
made up .65% of the total in 1980. 
Wisconsin is second in the Region, after 

Minnesota, in the percentage of Native pig^re 1. State ethnic group 
Americans. (See Regional Report, Table percentages (See Regional 
4.) Report, Table 4.) 



White 94.5% 




Black 3.9% 
Am. Ind. 0.6% 
Asian 0.5% 
Hispanic 1.3% 



Age Distribution In Wisconsin 
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Age Trends 

The median age in Wisconsin was 
also the median for the Region in 1970, 
27.2 years. By 1980, just ten years later, the 
median age had increased for the 
population of the state by 2,2 years. (See 
Regional Report, Table 6.) 

The increase in median age is a 
reflection of the change in age groups in 
the nation and the Region. Wisconsin had 
proportionately fewer children in 1980 than 

it had in previous years. In 1970, 36% of | . — 

the state's population were children under pigur« 2. State age distribution 
18. By 1980, approximately 29% of the (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 
population were children. This change was 
typical of the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 7.) 
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Familv Structure 

In 1980 Wisconsin had 1,652,261 households. By 1985, the number of households was 
approximated at 1,752,000, a 6.0% increase. This increase ^^^^ ^|;f J"^^;^^!, ° 
household size. In 1980 the average size was 2.77 persons per househo Id^By 1985 th^s small 
number dropped again to 2.65 persons per household. (See Regional Report, Table 8.) 
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In 1980 there were 648,344 families 
in Wisconsin with children under the age of 
18 years. A large majority of these families, 
85%, were headed by married couples. 
Another 13% (84,427) of the families were 
headed by females who had no spouse 
present. About 2% of the households with 
children had another head of household-a 
father or other relative. (See Regional 
Report, Table 9.) 



Wisconsin Families With 
Children Under 18 Years 



Married Couple 
85% 




Other Head 
2% 

Female Head 
13% 



Figure 3. Head of household for 
families with children under age 
18 (See Regional Report, Table 

Poverty 9 • ) 

In 1970, 7.4% of all families in Wisconsin, with and witnout children, were IHng in 
poverty Nine years later, the family poverty rate had dropped to 6M. f f-en WO and 
1980 Wisconsin had some of the smallest percentages of poverty m ^e Region. 1 he 
percentage of families with children under age 18 living in poverty were charactenst,cally 
liigher-8.9% in 1980 (59,000 families). (See Regional Report, Table 10.) 

c;n„i. n.rpm« in nnvertv . In 1980 approximately 9% of all families with children 
under aee 18 were iving n poverty. Of these poor families, 31,266 were headed by women 
^,h ^fp<^usrpre eTk^^^ that women alone are more likely to live m poverty. 
SrSe parents living in poverty head more than halt of the families wtth children. 
(See Regional Report, Table 11.) 

r hildren in novertv . Approximately 10.4% of all children in Wisconsin were living 
in pov er^ in 1980. That p ercentage places Wisconsin second from the bottom for poverty 
in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 12.) 



FH nratinnal Attainment 



In 1980, 70% of Wisconsin's population over age 25 had received high school degrees 
This was an toease of 19% over the number obtaining degrees in l9m Th.s was a typical 
kicreri^hTgh school degrees for the entire Region. (See Regional Report, lable 13.) 

DroDOut rate The US DOE reported an attrition rate for Wisconsin schools in 1984 
of 15% . This was on e of the lower dropout rates for the Region. The state did not report 
dropout rates by grade (Catterall 1988b). 
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nrariiiation rate . Wisconsin's 
percentage of graduation is typical for the 
Region. Between 1972 and 1984, the 
graduation rates went from 89%, down to 
81%, and then back up to 85%. This 
pattern of a dip in 1980, foUowed by a 
resumption to near 1972 figures, was 
common across all of the states in the 
Region. At 85%, Wisconsin had the third 
highest percentage of graduation in the 
Region in 1984. (See Regional Report, 
Table 15.) 
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Figure 4. State high 
graduation rate (See Regional 
Report, Table 15.) 



Demographics of the Rural Population 



Rural Population 

In 1970 Wisconsin reported 34% of its population as rural. Ten years later the 
percentage was almost 36%, indicating a slight reversal of the trend to urbanization o^^^^^ 
^Tln lZ Wisconsin ti^d with Indiana as the second most rural state m the Region. 
(See Regional Report, Table 16.) 

Ethnic Gro u ps in Rural Areas 

•me rural population in 1980 numbered just under 1,686,000 °J jj;^* 
populatl, 98.6%, were white. Only .2% of the persons in '-'-}^'^^"f^^^°^^ 
7% were Asian or Pacific Islanders, and .5% were Hispanic in ongin. About oi tne 
Spu^Si were American Indian, making them the most common ethnic minority 
group. (See Regional Report, Table 17.) 

Age Tren^*^ Rural Areas 

The rural residents of Wisconsin have had a median age which is very similar to the 
median?or population. For both 1970 and 1980 the difference between the 
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two populations was just .2 years. In 1970 the median age for the rural population was 27.4; 
the median for the total population, 27.2. In 1980 the median age for the rural population 
was 29.6; the median for the total population, 29.4. The median age of both the rural 
population and the total population rose 2.2 years. (See Regional Report, Table 18.) 

The percentage of children in rural Wisconsin declined by almost 12%. That was the 
biggest drop of any state in the Region. The proportions also changed: in 1970 there were 
proportionately more children in the rural areas than in the state as a whole; by 1980 there 
were fewer children in rural areas. In 1970 children composed 38% of the rurai population, 
compared to 36% in the state. By 1980, children composed 26.4% of the rural population 
and 29% of the state. (See Regional Report, Table 19.) 



Family Structure in Rural Areas 

Of the families in the state with children under age 18, 38% lived in rural areas in 
1980. This percentage reflects closely the percentage of general population living in rural 
areas (36%). (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 

The rural families were more likely to have two parents in the family. Ninety-two 
percent of rural families with children were headed by a married couple. Only 6% of the 
rural families with children had single females as heads-of-household. Another 2% had 
other family situations. (See Regional Report, Table 20.) 



Rural Poverty 

The percentage of families with children and living in poverty is lower in rural areas 
than in the state as a whole. Approximately 8.7% of these families live with poverty 
incomes, compared to the 11.3% statewide. (See Regional Report, Table 21.) 

The percentage of families with children living in poverty is much higher for farm 
families. In 1980 over 15% of these families were living with poverty incomes. (See 
Regional Report, Table 21.) 

Single parents in poverty . In 1980, 33% of the rural single mothers with children had 
incomes under the poverty level. The percentage of single mothers in poverty is a little 
lower for the farm population, approximately 25%. (See Regional Report, Table 22.) 

Children in poverty . Wisconsin is typical of most states in the Region fo; ural 
children in poverty. Approximately 10% of Wisconsin's rural children live in famiUes whose 
incomes are under the poverty level. The proportion of children in poverty was a little lower 
for smaU towns, 8%. Farms, however, are another story. Approximately 18% of the 
children who lived on rural farms were living under the poverty level in 1980. When the 
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children. (See Regional Report, Tables 23 and 24.) 

Fducational Attainment in Rural Areas 

The oroDortion of the rural population over age 25 completing their Wgh school 
education inS b^^^^^^^ 1970 a'nd^980 by almost 17r. In ^910^^^^^^ 
third lowest oercentage of rural graduates in the Region, 45%. By 1980, Wisconsm naa 
ne rlv^L saS^^^^^^^^^ a 62% educational attainment rate. The gains m attainment fo 
ZIm^^^^^ to the gains for the total population. Overall, the at ammen 
SI S areas were consistently several percentage Points low" than the attammem 
rates for the total population. (See Regional Report, Tables 25 and 26.) 

Demographics of the Urban Population 

Urban Population 

TT,e population of .he central cities in Wisconsin "''.f fJ-''^^^/^^^^^ 
1980 In mo approximately 31% of the Wisconsin's population (1,463,000 people) hved m 
"m al cities Ihin SMSAs as classified by the Census. W™ had he med an 
percentage of population and the fifth largest P°P"l^<-°" 'V"'«! S^er count 
Reeion In 1970 Wisconsin had a slightly lower percentage (30%) ^nd lower count 
STwn central cities. Between 1970 and 1980, the central ci^ populat.on increased 
by just .6% of the state's total population. (See Regional Report, Table 27.) 

There are eleven cities with populations over 50,000 in Wisconsin. Mihvaukee is 
easily tS" Most of the large in the state ha,. »perienced population dechnes 
because of ouunigration (U.S. Census, 1980; McNally, 1989). 

P.thnic Grniips in U rban Areas 

Most of Wisconsin's ethnic minorities are located in the cities. The ethnic breakdown 
nf ,he centra cWesTapproximately 86% white, 12% black, 3% Hispamc, .7% Asian, and 
It^^ll^^l The^ntral cities in Wisconsin have one of the smalls, percentages 
rf blaSs an^ the second highest percentage of American Indians m the Region. (See 
Regional Report, Table 28.) 
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Table WI-l. 


Wisconsin Cities With Populations Over 50,000 




City 


Population in 1980 


Population in 1987 


Milwaukee 


636,212 


605,000 


Madison 


170,616 


177,700 


Green Bay 


87,899 


94,200 


Racine 


85,725 


82,700 


Kenosha 


77,685 


75,100 


West Allis 


63,982 


64,000 


Appleton 


59,032 


64,300 


Eau Qaire 


51,509 


55,000 


Wauwatosa 


51,308 


49,600 


Janesville 


51,071 




Waukesha 


50,319 


53,000 


Oshkosh 


49,620 


51,900 



>ource: 



Age Trend^t in Urban Areas 

The 1980 median age for the central city populations in Wisconsin ^^s 28.3 years^ 
This was just over one year lower than the median for the state P°P"^^Jf J^^^^^^ 
and 1980, the median age for central cities increased by 1.6 years. (See Regional Report, 

Table 29.) 

Between 1970 and 1980 the age distribution in Wisconsin changed in the same pattern 
as in other states in the Region. The percentage of children under age 18 feU from 33% n 
1970 to 26% in 1980, a drop of 7%. The adult population increased, m turn, as adults 1» 
to ^ years of age increased from 57% to 62%. The retirement age adult group mcreased 
from 10.4% to 12%. (See Regional Report, Table 30.) 

Family Stnicture in Urban Areas 

Anoroximately 29% of all Wisconsin's families with dependent children lived in the 
central cWes in 1980 Families in central cities are less likely to have a mamed couple at 
" ^of he family. Wisconsin has the median percentage of central city families headed 
b5 ^1 the Region~74%. About 24% of the families were headed by female 
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householders and 3% were headed by another relative. In this state, one-fourth of the 
Sen" tte cSm^l cities were living in single-parent households. (See Regional Report, 

Table 31.) 

Of the 88,903 single mothers in Wisconsin listed on the 1980 VS. Census, over 67% 
Ih-ed in urbanized areas. Moreover, the single parents are very likely to 1-ve >n the cen ral 
S and not in the urban fringes. Just over 52% of the mothers alone w.th ch'ldr"^^^^^^^^ 
ta the central cities of the state, as compared to 31% of the total population. (See Regional 
Report, Table 32.) 

Urban Povertv 

In the central cities of Wisconsin, there were slightly more than 192,000 ^^^^^^^^ 
children in 1980. Of these families, 26,000 were living with poverty mcomes in 1980, or just 
over 13% of the central city family population. That figure is higher than the Percentage 
for the entire state, and the median figure for the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 33.) 

The Milwaukee-Racine SMSA in Wisconsin reports 8% of their populations classified 
as AFDC recipients. The AFDC rate per 1,000 population for the area was 81 5, which was 
the second highest of the ten areas rated for the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 34.) 

9,-nai.mnther. in poverty . Nearly two-fifths of the women in Wisconsin with children 
(no spouse present) were living with poverty incomes in 1980. Approximately 37% of Uie 
women in all urban areas and 41% of the women in the central cities were living in poverty. 
Wisconsin is about in the middle of the seven states in the Region on percentages of smgle 
mothers living in poverty. (See Regional Report, Table 35.) 

rhildren in poverty . Urban areas in Wisconsin are tied for second lowest poverty 
rate fo r children in V Re gion. In 1980 approximately 11% of the childr^^n in u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
areas and 16% of the children in the central cities were living in poverty This is higher than 
the 10% poverty of the children in the state as a whole. (See Regional Report, Table 36.) 

The central city of Milwaukee had a child population of 169,000. Of those children 
almost 23% were living in famiUes whose incomes were under the poverty level, ihat 
Scentage is in the mkldle of the childhood poverty rates of the 13 major cities m the 
Re^on M of Milwaukee's poor children were living in poverty areas within the 
city. (See Regional Report, Table 37.) 

Children living with single mothers are much more likely to be living in poverty 
conditio" J;rSen fro'm families with two adult caretakers In centr^^^^^^^^^^ 
53% of the children with single mothers were livmg m poverty 1979 'Hus s more than 
twice the poverty level of all children in the city. (See Regional Report, Table 38.) 
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Ethnic crr nnns in Dovertv . In Milwaukee the ethnic minority groups suffer a 
disprop^SiSS^^ Only 8% of the white central a^^^^^^^^^^^^ h.ng 
in novertv in 1980 The percentages of minorities in poverty were much higher. t>lack, 3U /o, 

ErniiaS;W 

are more likely to live in the poverty areas, especially when they have a poverty income 
themselves. (See Regional Report, Table 39.) 

Fducational Attainment Urban Areas 

Educational attainment, for central city adults over age 25, has risen over the years 
as a resSt of ii^pr^^^ availability of education and attrition of the oic^r, less educated 
as a rcsuii ""P*" loRn the central citv attainment rates for Wisconsms cities 

population. From 1970 to 1980 the central cij' audinmcm Wisconsin 
increased over 14%. The central city rate was 54% in 1970 and 69% in 1980, Wisconsin 
SeTthi^d^ the Region in both 1970 and 1980. (See Regional Report, Table 40.) 

Usuallv fewer adults in the central cities complete their high school educations than 
in the state as a^^^^^^ in the central cities of Wisconsin have sometimes 

on^^ dieted that paTter; In 1970 the central cities had a 3% higher a"ainment rate^^^^^^^^^ 
the stat^^ in 1980, however, they did have an .8% lower rate. (See Regional Report, Table 
40.) 

In 1980 it was estimated that 64% of Milwaukee's population over ^''fj^^^.^^f, 
completed a high school degree. By ethnicity, 67% of the W^t^^^^^^^^^ 
high school, 53% of the black, and 41% of those of Hispanic ongin. (See Regional Kepon, 

Table 41.) 

Economy in Wisconsin 



Fcnnomic Activities 



Wisconsin has the fifth total gross product in the Region. ^^84 earamgs to^^^^^^ 
$41,228 million. About 38% of the state gross income 

from manufacturing, and 5% from mining and construction. Over 58% of Wisconsm s ^oss 
pr "comes from Services and related areas: services, 17%; g°vemment 14%; re a,l 
9% finance, insurance and real estate, 5%; and other services 13%. Farm ng 
Ic^tinu for 4% of the state's gross produc. and Wisconsin t^s ^f ^^^^^^ 
second state in the Region for agriculture. (See Regional Report, Table 42.) 

Manufacturins accounts for 30% of the gross state product. Non-electrical machinery, 
food produce andXr products lead the list of importance. Most of the manufacturing 
is done in the state's 13 metropolitan areas, especially the top four. 
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Dairying is the most important type 
of farming in the state, and Wisconsin leads 
the nation in milk production. Dairying 
accounts for 55% of the income from farm 
products yearly. Beef cattle and hogs are 
the next important products, followed by 
grain for feed, barley, soybeans, tobacco, 
and wheat. The state also produces a large 
quantity of fruits and vegetables. 

Mining only accounts for 1% of the 
gross state product. Stone apd gravel are 
the only mining products and those are 
used within the state for construction. 



Area of Economic Activity 
In Wisconsin for 1984 

Goods 



Services 




Farming 
4% 



Figure 5. State economic 
activity (See Regional Report, 
Table 42.) 



Personal and Househo ld Income 

In 1979 the median household income in Wisconsin, $17,680, was in the middle of the 
seven stat s in the Region. The earning power of people ~ ^l^J 
states in the Region, dropped during the first half of the 80s. ^1°^ '^^^^^^^^^ 
capita median income, in constant 1985 dollars, dropped from $1^731 to $10.2^^^^^^^^ 
Regional Report Table 43.) Estimates of incomes have risen smce then. In 1987 "timates 
Kegionai i^cpuii, lauic ; . coAns wave Wisconsin the med an rank m the 

of the state median household mcome, $26,138, gave Wisconsin mc 

Region. 



• Wi^rnnsin has been significantly affected by the unemployment trends of the 80s. In 
1970 thrunSo^ent rat^^^^^^^ listed at 4.0%. In 1980 it was 10.7%, the third lowest in 
the Re^on^^^^^^^^ rate had lowered to 7.0% and was one of the lower 

ones in the Region. (See Regional Report, Table 44.) 
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Economy in Rural Wisconsin 



Rural Econnmic Activities 

F n,in .ertor de^"^-"^ ^" ^ur^^ ^^^^s. Almost one-third of Wisco^^^^^^ 

metro counties are dependent on manufacturing. Eighteen of ^isconsm s 5 n^^^^ 
counties meet the minimum requirement for sector dependency m O^^^^^ 
fourth, or 15, of the non-metro counties are dependent on agriculture^ Only 7%, or four ot 
the counties, meet the requirements for dependency on government One-third, or 20 of the 
counties, ar^ dependent upon a variety of other activities. None of the non-metro counties 
are dependent on mining. (See Regional Report, Table 45.) 

Rural Unemployment 

The unemployment rate in non-metro Wisconsin in 1983 was 12.2%. By 1987, it had 
fallen to 7.5%. That was a 38.5% rate of change from 1983 to 1987. (See Regional Report, 
Table 46.) 

Economy in Urban Wisconsin 

Median Household Income 

The median household income in 1987 for the state was $26,138. (See Regional 
Report, Table 47.) The following table lists the per capita and median household incomes 
of the largest cities in the state. Kenosha leads the list for per capita income and median 
household income. Milwaukee has the lowest figures for both. 




Milwaukee 


$12,388 


$23,462 


Madison 




$24,899 


Green Bay 


$12,344 


$23,737 


Racine 


$13,025 


$26,696 


Kenosha 


$14,961 


$32,555 
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;Zducation in Wisconsin 



Student Population 

Enrollment. Enrollment in Wisconsin's schools was over 804,000 in 1981. The 
enroUmliirh^allen since then, in a pattern consistent with most o the Region. 
Enrollment fell to over 772,000 in 1987. It increased to 783,000 m the current 1989-90 
school year. (See Regional Report, Table 48.) 

Age trends . The trend downward has been tempered in the past few years by small 
enrollment increases in the lower elementary grades. In the early 80s, the chi dren of t le 
baby boomers started school and enroUment increased somewhat. From the total .nrollm^^ 
figures by grade, it would appear that enroUment began to mcrease m 1982 m Wisconsm. 
T^e greatest increase appeared in 1986 when the entering kindergarten class numbers were 
up by about 3,000 over the prior year. The growth in enroUment slowed after that year. 
(See Regional Report, Tables 48 and 49.) 

Aver^pe daily m ^n^her^hi p and attendance . The average daily attendance has 
dropped in Wisconsin in recent years. In the 1980-81 school year, attendance was 
96.4%; in 1986-87 the attendance was 93.8%. (See Regional Report, Table 50.) 



Ethnic groups . Wisconsin typically 
has had the median percentage of minority 
students in the Region. In 1987, 13% of all 
public school students were members of a 
minority group. Most of these students, 
8.4%, were black. Approximately 2.2% of 
the students were Hispanic, 1.2% were 
American Indian, and 1.5% were Asian. 
(See Regional Report, Table 51.) 

Chapter 1 and financial need . In 
Wisconsin for the 1988-89 school year, 
60,174 chUdren were served by Chapter 1. 
This is based on a formula count for 
financial need of 100,487 students. (See 
Regional Report, Table 52.) 

Free school lunch . In Wisconsin 
during 1987, about 17% of the students 
received free school lunch. Wisconsin ranks 
near the middle of the Region on this issue. 
(Regional Report, Table 53.) 



m% 



Race of Students m 
Wisconsin and Region 

Log Percent 



□ Slate Percent 
-«»- Region Percent 



White Black Hispanic Asian American 

Indian 



Figure 6. state versus Regior\ 
student ethnic groups 
(NOTE: Percent is shown on a log 
scale to better display smaller 
percentages? see Regional 
Report, Table 51.) 
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Teaching Staff 

Numbers. Wisconsin employed 47,721 teachers in 1987. The teachers compose 59% 
of the t'^.iaff. That percentage is the highest of the states in the Region. (See Regional 
Report, Table 54.) 

StiiHpnt.teacher ratio . The student-teachor ratio in Wisconsin in the 1987-88 school 
year waslhe second lowest in the Region, at 16.2 students for each teacher. T*)^/atio of 
LtaUtaff! including administration and special services as well as teachers is slightly below 
the median (9.7) in the Region, at 9.6. (See Regional Report, Table 54.) 



School Buildings 

Numbers . Wisconsin was the 
median in the Region for the number of 
schools in the 1987-88 school year. There 
were 2,002 schools at that time. (See 
Regional Report, Table 55.) 

Size . Wisconsin schools are 
generally small. The mean average 
enrollment for Wisconsin schools in 1987-88 
was 386. The median enrollment was 332. 
(See Regional Report, Table 56.) 



Schools By Student 
Enrollment In Wisconsin 
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Figure 7. School enrollment 
(See Regional Report, Table 



size 
57.) 



About two-thirds, of the schools in 
Wisconsin have from 101 to 500 students: 
1,337 schools were in this category. Only - - „ 'yior ^nmii 

10% of the schools have enrollments of under 100 students. Hie reclaming 23% enroll 
more than 501 students. Of these, four schools have enrollments of 2,001 to 3,000. (J>ee 
Regional Report, Table 57.) 

Acre of buildings . Wisconsin has 58 instructional buildings which were erected before 
the turn of the century. THe largest number of buildings (695) was 
1950 and 1959. As enrollment has declined, bu/iding has slowed. From 1980 to 1988 only 
44 schools were built in the state. (See Regional Report, Table 58.) 
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School Finance 

rostsperpuDil . In 1969-70, 1979-80, 
and 1985-86 spending on pupil expenditures 
steadily increased. Based on average daily 
attendance, in the 1959-60 school year 
Wisconsin spent $1,530 per pupil; and in 
1985-86, $4,168 per pupil, ranking second in 
the Region for expenditures. (See Regional 
Report, Table 59.) 

Sniirces of revenue . Wisconsin leads 
the Region in local funding of education. 
The state receives only one-third of its 
school funds from state funding sources. 
Local sources supply an outstanding 61% of 
the educational budget. The remaining 
4.7% is supplied by the federal government. 
(See Regional Report, Table 60.) 



Fv penditure categories . Nearly 62% 
of 1984-85 school expenditures in Wisconsin 
were used for direct instructional purposes. 
Wisconsin spends 36% of its educational 
dollars on support services. About 2% of 
educational expenditures are for non- 
instructional expenses. (See Regional 
Report, Table 61.) 



Per Pupil Expenditure 
In Wisconsin & Nationally 
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Figure 8. Per pupil expenditures 
in state and nation (See 
Regional Report, Table 59.) 



1986-87 Funding Sources 
For Wisconsin Schools 



Local bl% 




Federal 5% 



State 35^0 



Figure 9. state school funding 
sources (See Regional Report, 
Table 60.) 
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Education for Rural Students 



Rural Student Population 

Enrollment . Approximately 25% of the students in Wisconsin live in rural areas. 
That figure classifies Wisconsin near the middle of the Region in percentage of rural 
students. (See Regional Report, Table 62.) 

Ethnic groups. While 13% of the students in the state are members of a minority, 
only 3% live in rural locations. The few minority students are most likely to be American 
?nd an ince they are the largest group, just under 2%. Blac^ make up -3% of the niral 
school enrollment; Hispanics, .72%; and Asians, .41%. (See Regional Report, Table 63.) 

Free school lunch . Free school lunch percentages are very similar between the rural 
and total populations, with only a .7% difference. About 18% of the studems m rural 
Wisconsin receive free school lunch. (See Regional Report, Table 64.) 



Teachers 



Numbers . There were 22,000 teachers reported in Wisconsin's rural areas in the 
1987-88 school year. (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 

StnriP.nt-teacher ratio . The rural student-teacher ratio in Wisconsin is slightly lower 
than the figure for the total state population. There are approximately 15.5 students for 
each teacher, compared to 16.1 in the state. This is one of the lower rural student-teacher 
ratios in the Regior., (See Regional Report, Table 65.) 



School Buildings 

Numbers . Approximately 38% of the schools in Wisconsin are situated in rural 
locatioi^rThiTis twice the percentage of rural students in the state and is an mdicator of 
a v.'idely dispersed rural population. (See Regional Report, Table 66.) 

Size Compared with state averages, rural schools are much smaller The average 
school ina rural location of Wisconsin houses 253 studems. The median school in a rural 
location has 220 students. The average number of stud' enroUed in rural schools is 
smaller than the state average by 133 studems; the mediau of rural schools is smaller than 
the state median by 112 students. (See Regional Report, Table 67.) 
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AlniD« 69% of the rural schools in Wisconsin have an enrollment of less than 300 
s.udentt^XX23% of ISe schools are between 301 and 500 student. Only 8% of the 
Ichools have a student body of over 500 students. (See Regional Report, Table 68.) 



Education for Urban Students 

Urban Student Population 

The following urban descriptions have been taken from the Common Core of Data 
for the i98"hool year. The information for cities over 400,000 and for m.d-sized cmes, 
under 400,000, was used to presem a picture of the urban school population. 

Enrollmem . In Wisconsin, 223,248 students were identified as going to school i^^^^^^^ 
urban aTi^T^t number represents more than one-fourth of s u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
29%. Wisconsin ranked second in the Region for the percentage of urban students, (^ee 
Regional Report, Table 69.) 

Fthnic groups . About 30% of the urban students in Wisconsin are members of 
minori ty groups Th e urban schools of Wisconsin have a 70% white enrollment. The 
minority Seakdowi^ndicates that blacks make up most of Wisconsin's minonty studen^^ 
About 21% of the students were black, 5% were Hispanic, 3% were Asian, and 1% were 
American Indian. (See Regional Report, Table 70.) 

r-v,. pt.r 1 nnH financial need . In Milwaukee, Wisconsin's >f g^^J^^^^' .J'J'^^^ 
students we're served by Chapter 1. Qie poverty fibres used for makmg^^^^^^^ U^^n, 
decisions in these cities totaled nearly 48,000 students m financial need. (See Regional 
Report, Table 71.) 

FreeschooUunfih. In Wisconsin, as in other states in the Region, urban students are 
more liK^^lSig free school lunch. Almost 25% of the urban studem receive free 
7^^l^cl!^ TOs figurel 7% higher than the percentage of students receiving free lunch 
in the entire state. (See Regional Report, Table 72.) 

Teachers 

Numbers . There were 13,543 teachers in large city schools in the 1987-88 school year. 
(See Regional Report, Table 73.) 

Student-teacher ratio. Qass size is about the same in urban schools as in the average 
scl^ool!^^^^-- Classroom in Wisconsin has an average of .5 fewer students. 
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The ratio for urban schools is 16.6 students for each teacher. (See Regional Report, 
73.) 



School Buildin gs 

Numbers . Wisconsin has 424 schools located in urban areas representing 21% ofthe 
entire i^Mof schools in the state. A total of 107 schools are in very urban ar^^ This 
is nearly 5% of the total schools in the state. (See Regional Report, lable 74.) 

Size In Wisconsin, urban schools are much larger than the average schools. The 
mean eT^l mem in urban schools was 527 in 1987, compared to the genera state average 
13^^^^ had an average of 141 more students. The med« o 

students in an urban school was 428, compared to the state median of 332, a difference of 
96 students. (See Regional Report, Table 75.) 

The majority of urban schools enrolled between 301 and 500 students: 37% of the 
urban schools fell in this range. Twenty-three percem of the urban schools were smaUer 
than this number, most at the 101 to 300 range. The remaimng 40% ^^^^-^ ^^g^^' 

enrollmems of 501 and up. About 20% of the ^^^00?^^^^^^^ 

students. There were four schools with enrollments of between 2,001 and 3,000 studems. 

(See Regional Report, Table 76.) 

Rural and Urban Issues in State School Planning 

Schools and districts in Wisconsin are not usually classified as rural and urban. Such 
a division is not considered useful because of the diversity of populations withm some school 
districts. 

State Board personnel assume special assignments for rural and urban areas as part 
of their Xrworkf the special assigtiments account for about 20% of the job for sotne 
people No staff is specifically designated as rural or urban personnel. There is an 
oS^tion of small school districts in the state and they work together on specal rural 

needs. 

Districts in very rural areas have difficulty attracting qualified teaching staff, especially 
for special education and other at-risk students. Maintaining the semces of psychologist 
and social workers is difficult. Rural districts also have concerns over transportation for 
"udenTs AccesTto resources is a problem. The lack of population density forces the 
districts to do cooperative programs and share resources of vanous kinds. 
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Some rural areas have ifiigrating populations. In one community, a six-block area had 
30 family changes in a four-year period. The problems of child care are just as profound m 
rural areas as tiiey are in tiie urban areas of tiie state. 

Milwaukee has 13% of tiie population in Wisconsin and is so much bigger than anything 
else in the state that it attracts a lot of attention. It also has more than its share of problems^ 
The city has by far the highest percentages of poverty, dropping out, teenage pregnancy, and 
ethnic minorities who require special services. These problems are not umque to tiie city, but 
they are more pronounced because of the great numbers of students. Some state statutes and 
programs apply only to Milwaukee because of its special needs. 

The State Board now meets regularly with the Health and Welfare Department to work 
on state and local issues. They can decide what problems and populations to target, and develop 
plans for implementation. 
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